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Order and Progress. 


No. CLXXXI.—January 1, 1908. Moss 1, 120. 


(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


RATIONALISM “AND POSITIVISM 


ALL Positivists are, in the strict sense of the term, Rationalists. 
In making comparisons, therefore, between Rationalism and Posi- 
tivism, I have no intention of setting up any suggestion of their 
fundamental opposition. I wish rather to explain why, though still 
a Rationalist, I am drawn forward by the moral and intellectual 
forces of Positivism as constructed by the genius of Comte. 
What is. Rationalism? The most satisfactory answer will be 
found in the Memorandum of the Rationalist Press Association, 
with which I have been closely connected since its origin :— 
Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude which un- 
reservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and aims at establishing a 
system of philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and indepen- 
dent of all arbitrary assumptions or authority. 
I have never had any difficulty in accepting this definition, because 
I have known the people who framed it, and have been well 
acquainted with the propaganda which takes it as a basis. | It is 
specially aimed at the arbitrary assumptions and authority of 
theology. As against an Encyclical Letter or the Biblical zealot 
the principle of scientific criticism is confidently erected. Apart 
from all resolve not to accept the sanctions of supernatural religion 
as aids to thought and conduct, and from the general recognition 
of the principle of evolution, Rationalists as a body possess no 
established system of philosophy and ethics, though the Secretary 
of the R.P.A., Mr. Charles E. Hooper, has published a very able 
work on ‘‘The Anatomy of Knowledge.’’* The main proportion 


* This work examines the meanings of Reality and Truth, and makes an 
elaborate classification of the sciences. 
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of Rationalists, including, of course, the Secular Societies, either 
look upon the various forms of theological religion as harmful 
superstitions, or, at best, fallible codes of law and order which 
might very well have been dispensed with in the development of 
civilisation. In the sphere of education they have no practical 
consensus beyond a demand for secularisation and for a large pro- 
gramme of “‘ science.’’ On political grounds, they exhibit marked 
divergences. While it may be affirmed that no Positivist is an 
Individualist, there are many Individualists in the ranks of Ration- 
alism. Hitherto, the average political quality of the Rationalist 
or Secularist has been what is sometimes called a robust Libe- 
ralism, particularly energetic in opposing legal restrictions on the 
expression of opinion. The strength and merit of Rationalism 
consist in its effort to secure freedom of utterance, its promotion 
of orderly habits of thinking, and its encouragement of sincerity. 
The defect of Rationalism (as judged by publications and societies) 
is its inadequate appreciation of religion as a constructive factor 
in the progress of civilisation, its lack of any coherent system 
of doctrine as regards education, politics and economics, and its 
inability to provide an ethical or spiritual bond for social organisa- 
tion as distinct from a common anti-theology. Such a verdict, 
based on close observation and many years’ experience, must, 
however, be tempered by two cordial admissions. One is, that 
Rationalism is an indispensable element of order and progress ; and 
the other is, that the Freethought movement has numbered, and 
still numbers, among its adherents many eminent examples of 
social devotion and sterling character. When I say ‘‘ eminent ’’ I 
refer to humble working men and women, as well as to the writers 
and leaders. 

The fundamental inadequacy of Rationalism (as just defined) 
is both explained and amended by the principle laid down by Comte 
in the opening pages of his Politique:—‘‘ Neither reason nor 
activity,’’ he says, ‘‘can furnish the source of genuine human 
unity.’’ Again: ‘‘ the Positive co-ordination, without ceasing to 
be theoretical and practical, must also become moral, and find in 
feeling its true universal principle.” Again: ‘It is not for the 
intellect to rule, but to serve.’? And again, speaking of general 
human experience: ‘‘ The heart must always propound the prob- 
lems ; it is always the office of the intellect to solve them.’’ That 
is to say, affection (the purest form of feeling) should be the prime 
factor in philosophy, education and politics. Hence Comte’s 
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“maxim, unsurpassed for synthetic grandeur: ‘‘ Act. from affection, 
and think in order to act.’’ The latter part of the maxim, ‘‘ think 
in order to act,’’ expresses the spirit of Rationalism as already 
characterised. The maxim as a whole expresses the spirit of 
Positivism. 

Immediately this principle is accepted as a rule of organised 
‘action, definite consequences and a definite religious programme 
are developed. Rationalism says: ‘‘ We seek for truth.”’ This 
search is a very proper enterprise, but it cannot furnish the link 
that joins soul to soul in the co-operation which is the distinctive 
genius of human-kind. But the idea that, whether in institutions 
or civic administration, or the planning of education, we should 
deliberately adopt fraternal feeling as the capital motive, gives a 
powerful impetus to both science and social practice. In religion, 
not only is theology dispensed with, but a more effective spring 
‘is brought into full play. In education, the mother is installed 
as the leading element in the early training, and the ethical end is 
regarded as supreme all through the process from cradle to citizen- 
ship. In politics and economics, the reign of individualism is ter- 
minated, womanhood emerges as a cardinal factor, wealth is sub- 
ordinated to social purpose, organising ability is accorded a due 
but strictly regulated scope, and the proletariat is incorporated as 
the vital mass of the body politic. Rationalism ‘‘ aims at estab- 
lishing a system of philosophy and ethics.”” Positivism discloses 
the system already established by history and experience. It 
unveils the spontaneous evolution of humanity, and, by means of 
the rational faculty, places the whole development before us as a 
connected and sane series of events, from antiquity to the present 
day, and suggests the methods in which politicians and educators 
may consciously intervene to shape the future course. 


Here is a valid ground of mutual confidence, and the inspiration 
of a real Church. I do not desire to lay excessive stress on the 
antithesis, but, in certain respects, it may be asserted that both 
Rationalism and its traditional enemy, Theology, incline to depre- 
ciate the essential quality of man. Theology denies the natural 
goodness of the heart ; Rationalism asserts it, but tends to neglect 
it. This is a hard saying, especially from the lips of a Rationalist. 
What I mean is this: If we affirm the natural goodness of the 
heart, and if we are prepared to allow this innate affection a 
supreme place in our life, we must concede that, all along the 
line of history, the most important thing to trace is the growth of 
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the heart, i.e., of the social sense of responsibility. To fix our 
attention mainly on the intellectual factor is productive of anarchic 
philosophy and anarchic practice. The track of our race is strewn 
with discarded beliefs and conceptions, and if we single out the 
intellectual element in our survey we shall probably form a some- 
what melancholy impression of the results. Positivism reads all 
history in the light of the principle that human nature is essentially 
fraternal. It also believes that human nature is endowed with 
common sense, as distinct from a purely intellectual acuteness. 
Despite partial reactions, Positivism perceives a continuous ad- 
vance of the social sentiment and practical wisdom. It regards 
the whole Catholic (Christian) period as an integral stage of the 
moral evolution, whereas Rationalism tends to disparage the 
genius, the administration, and the results of the Christian faith 
and discipline. A Rationalist who speaks or writes appreciatively 
of any phase of Church history or doctrine is usually suspected by 
his colleagues of undignified politeness towards the enemy. The 
unfortunate Middle Ages are the special object of contempt. The 
Rationalists, zealous advocates of evolution, are willing to believe 
that the splendid modern forces of science, freedom and social 
sympathy are the hereditary product of a time of ignorance, super- 
stition, and priest-ridden politics ! 

To three human types Rationalism has nothing to offer beyond 
the undoubtedly beneficent gift of freedom of thought, viz., women, 
the worker, and the industrial organiser (Mallock’s ability-man). 
I have closely observed all these types in relation to Freethought 
propaganda. Each is ready to receive liberty ; each waits for 
some practical sequel ; and each, after a pause, either resigns him- 
self or herself to the narrow satisfaction of liberty, or retires 
(1 refer specially to the woman or the working man) to other fields 
of reform. Positivism allows of no such dangerous pause. To 
the worker, Positivism tenders the assurance that the Church of 
Humanity will never rest till the proletariat is raised to honourable 
citizenship by free education up to the age of 21, regular work, a 
decent minimum wage, sanitary housing, and a respected old age. 
For the man of ability, Positivism provides ample range of legiti- 
mate ambition in the organisation and management of industry, 
subject to the supreme moral law of the social destination of all 
forms of wealth and knowledge. 

Finally, Positivism seeks to harmonise affection, science, art, 
and industrial and political energy in a Church-life which will 
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accord welcome and respect to each individual at each crisis of his 
career (infancy, puberty, marriage, etc.), and the consolation of 
fraternal gatherings, and will express in a series of festivals 
throughout the year the public appreciation of great evolutionary 
and civil conceptions. For such an habitual esthetic revelation of 
the world of history and religious art Rationalism shows no taste 
whatever. In a word, Rationalism leads us to the threshold 
of humanism. Positivism leads us into the building, discloses its 


beauties, and allots our occupations in its service. 
Be) Goerp. 


ORDS AGES PENSIONS 


THE last General Election placed in the hands of the Prime 
Minister an instrument of overwhelming force. Not only was 
the Liberal majority unexampled, but its Liberalism was for the 
most part of a far more advanced and earnest type than has ever 
been seen before. There was good reason to hope that in the five 
or six years which this Parliament might be expected to last 
much legislation of a decisive and heroic kind might be accom- 
plished. But at least a third of its life has now slipped by 
and there is not enough to show for it. A considerable number 
of more or less uséful measures have been passed, but most of 
them were such as might almost as naturally have been fathered 
by the last Ministry. It is the leaders, not the followers, who 
have been backward. The English Land Bill was good as far as 
it went, though whether it furnishes sufficient driving power 
remains to be seen. The Trade Disputes Bill would have been a 
deception if the Labour party had not insisted upon its alteration. 
The Education question might well have waited. Public opinion 
with regard to it was steadily growing in the right direction, 
and should have been left to mature. Mr. Haldane’s messing 
with the Army was an exasperating waste of time, and perhaps 
worse. Upon the whole it must be confessed with disappointment 
that the two Sessions have not been made the most of. Not 
enough has been done to give the proletariat—that is to say, about 
three-fourths of the nation—much cause for satisfaction and hope- 
fulness. 

The duration of this Parliament and the future of the Liberal 
party is likely to depend very much on the Session now about to 
begin. I am sorry to see that we are threatened with another 
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Education Bill to please the Nonconformists. Until the country 
is quite ripe for secular education it would be better to leave the 
responsibility of the status quo to the House of Lords. The Dies 
letariat takes little interest in the theological squabble. Besides, 
if the grievance of the Nonconformists were removed, many of 
them would become very lukewarm Liberals. On the other hand, , 
as it was the Irish priests who really procured the rejection of the 
Devolution Bill, there need be no hurry to gratify them with a 
University Bill. Licensing Reform cannot be postponed. But a 
fatal mistake will be committed if there is any attempt to coerce 
the proletariat into sobriety. All that is immediately needed is a 
time limit, as short as possible, at the end of which the full 
monopoly value of all licenses shall be secured to the State. 

A measure that has more interest for the proletariat is the 
promised Bill for Old Age Pensions. The idea was first sug- 
gested by the late Mr. R. P. Hookham so long ago as 1879. ’ But 
it was not till Mr. Charles Booth, with his unrivalled experience 
and authority, advocated it in his famous little book published 
in 1899, that it took much hold of the public. It has been ex- 
haustively examined by Parliamentary Committees and Royal 
Commissions, and eagerly discussed in the Press. Ali the mate- 
rials for forming a judgment have now been collected and 
analysed. Most people probably have made up their minds, and 
it is more than time that Parliament came to a decision. If the 
present Ministry fails to frame a measure that will satisfy the 
wage-earners, its credit with them will receive a decisive blow. 

The principle of State Pensions will not want open opponents 
in the House of Commons. They are not perhaps likely to be; 
very numerous ; but they will have their say. In various forms 
it will be a repetition of the argument that it is neither just nor 
for the public advantage to take anything belonging to the richer 
part of the community and distribute it to the poorer. ‘To. this) 
more than one answer may be made; but only one need be made. 
The principle has been for 300 years conceded by the Poor Law, 
and there is no danger that it will ever be carried too far. On 
the contrary, it can never be carried as far.as either justice de- 
mands or public advantage requires. Without accepting the’ 
Socialist contention that if any part of the value added to the 
raw or unfinished material while being worked up for use is inter- 
cepted as profit, the labourer is to that extent robbed 


» -it"is cere 
tain that the latter does not, as a rule, 


get.as large.a share as: 
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would be just or for the public advantage.. In my opinion it is 
equally certain that legislation can never do much towards recti- 
fying the apportionment. The wealthier few always have been and 
always will be stronger than the poorer many. The best hope 
for the poor lies in the growth of a universal religion which will 
promote justice and public welfare. But in the meantime what 
little legislation can do must be done. As long as the relations 
between Capital and Labour are so largely and increasingly regu- 
lated by ‘competition, legislation should provisionally do what 
little it can towards compensating labour in the mass for its 
weakness individually in the presence of capital. As Mr. Booth 
says: ‘‘ This is not the only, and it is far from being the most 
alluring proposal of democratic expenditure and finance. We are 
in no great danger from such proposals. . .. The bounds are 
firmly set. The difficulty is to do anything. There does not 
-seem to be any serious danger of our doing too much.” 

If there were any reason to believe that Old Age Pensions 
would lead to idleness and prodigality, or weaken a spirit of 
independence I should not support them. Those who profess to 
\dread such consequences can only do so honestly if they believe 
that the labourer now as a general rule either can and does lay 
by enough of his weekly wages to keep himself and his wife in 
their old age, or is supported by his children. But everyone 
‘knows that the first alternative is extremely rare. Only the work- 
man who is most highly paid, who is in constant employment, who 
has few children, who is so fortunate as to escape illness for him- 
self and his family can possibly lay by anything like the sum 
which would provide for old age. I will go further, and say that 
he could not do so consistently with his duty to his children. To 
provide for their bodily health in the fullest measure that he can 
until they are able to fend for themselves is his most sacred 
obligation. His weekly wages will generally be exhausted before 
it is fulfilled. If he were to deduct from them ever so little with 
the view of providing for himself in his old age, he would show 
selfishness and want of natural affection. I do not say that he 
should try to lift his children into a higher position than his 
‘own. He will have nothing to reproach himself with if he has 
done his best to start them in life with health and strength and 
with such education as the State now puts within the reach of all. 
But the best years of his own life will have passed before this 
obligation has been discharged ; and though his outgoings may 
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then become less his income also will be diminished before long by 
the greater difficulty of finding employment when he is past his 
prime. This is especially the case in urban industries, and Eng- 
lish industry is always becoming more urban. Any little sum he 
may have in the savings bank will soon be exhausted. Unless 
his children support him he will ultimately become a pauper. To 
tell such a man that he ought to have practised thrift and pro- 
vided for his old age is a cruel mockery. He has done his duty. 
He has added to the wealth of the community far more than he 
has drawn from it. He gets no thanks. 

Quid labor aut benefacta juvant? Quid vomere terras 

Invertisse graves? 
A pension would be recognised as his deferred pay for this ; the 
workhouse is regarded, and was meant to be regarded as a 
stigma. 

What is the chance of support by children? This is, no doubt, 
the highest ideal, and if ever society should reach its normal 
state it is an ideal which will be realised in all ranks of life. At 
present it is far more frequently exemplified among the poor (to 
their honour, be it said) than among those who are better off. It 
is one of the many instances in which the manners of the poor, 
' rather than of the rich, afford the model of a more perfect civi- 
lisation. But in existing conditions it is a quite inadequate solu- 
tion of the problem we are considering. If the wage-earner finds 
it difficult now—often impossible—to provide sufficiently for his 
children while they are young, it is evident that he can do little 
or nothing for his parents, unless his labour is much. better 
remunerated ; an alteration which legislation has hitherto been 
and, in the opinion of most people, will always be unable to effect. 
The truth is that such help as the aged poor obtain from their 
children comes almost entirely from the daughters. Owing to the 
unnatural and unpatriotic habits of a country which is always 
sending out the flower of its manhood to colonise or hunt for 
wealth in alien lands, there are in these islands a million and a 
quarter of women who cannot find husbands. Most of these have 
to become wage-earners, and as for the most part they have no 
children to support, their brothers throw on them the whole or 
by far the largest share of the burden of helping the old people. 
If I may judge from my own observation there are few female 
domestics who are not sending a large part of their wages to 
their parents. ° This duty they perform with an admirable piety— 
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I use the word in its human sense—but it leaves them no oppor- 
tunity of saving for themselves ; so that when illness or old age 
comes, their lot is much to be pitied. 

As to cost, I will compare two schemes, one universal, the 
other partial. The first is the scheme advocated by Mr. Charles 
Booth in 1899, with the statistics brought up to 1907, and his 
basis of. 7s. a week at 70 altered to 5s. at 65. According to Mr. 
Sutherland (whose book is a storehouse of information *), this, 
with cost of administration, would have amounted in 1907 to 
428,168,000. From this he deducts £2,000,000 in respect of 
out-relief saved and £60,000 in respect of married couples living 
together, reducing the cost to £26,108,coo._ Mr. Booth estimates 
the further reduction of cost resulting from the expected unwilling- 
ness of well-to-do persons to stand in queue every week to receive 
their pensions at fully 15 per cent. This, according to Mr. Suther- 
land, would leave a net cost of 22,192,000. But I think he 
exaggerates the cost of administration. 


A writer in the Nation proposes to exclude from pensions 
persons having an income exceeding tos. a week, aliens, criminals 
(meaning, I presume, criminals undergoing punishment), lunatics, 
and such aged paupers as may prefer to remain in workhouses. 
By this process he arrives at a pension list of 1,229,323. At 5s. 
a week the cost of these in 1907 would have been £15,981,199. 
Deducting £2,000,000 saved on out-relief and some other possible 
savings, and adding cost of administration, he considers that 
414,000,000 is quite an outside estimate of the total cost. I 
think he underrates the cost of administration. 

Of these two schemes the partial one, or something like it, is 
perhaps most likely to be adopted, as being the cheaper. It may 
be worth accepting as the thin end of the wedge. But I agree 
with Mr. Booth that the attempt to ascertain whether the 
applicant’s income exceeds 10s. a week is not only very objection- 
able, but is surrounded with insurmountable difficulties, and would 
soon have to be abandoned. As for the proposals of the Chaplin 
Committee that no person should be eligible who could not show 
that he had not within the previous twenty years been imprisoned 
without option of fine or received poor law relief and that “he had 
endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry or by. the 
exercise of reasonable providence to make provision for himself 
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and those immediately dependent on him,” they are so insolent 
that I doubt if we shall hear anything of them in this Parliament. 
They would put the rural population more than ever under the 
rule of the squire and the parson. ; 

The Universal scheme would cost twenty-two millions. It is 
a large sum. But not long ago a Unionist Government increased © 
the Income Tax by twelve millions a year for three years, besides 
borrowing one hundred and sixty millions, to carry on an unjust 
war. That colossal crime and folly converted me to Old-Age 
Pensions, the cost of which I had up to that time regarded as pro- 
hibitive. A few months ago the military correspondent of the 
Times pointed out that if we did not hold India, Egypt and South 
Africa, ‘““we could have a cheap short-service army and might 


knock ten or twenty millions off our Estimates.” So, if workmen 
cannot get a good Pension scheme they may see what stands in 


the way of it. E.S.) Bresty 


MYSTERY: ENSREEIGION 


In the break-up of the orthodox system of Christianity there is a 
tendency to look for a type of religion at once mysterious, vague, 
and hypothetical. We used to regard the Athanasian Creed, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Book of Revelation as mysterious 
enough to satisfy any thirst for unintelligible conundrums. But 
those who now find all this somewhat obsolete, still crave for some 
mystical and (in the way of logic) irrational substitute as an object 
of faith and worship. A common difficulty alleged against accept- 
ing Humanity as a religious ideal is that it is a conception too 
definite, limited to earth, too scientific—and has none of the aerial 
sublimity of the ancient theologies. 

A precisely similar phenomenon appeared in the early days of 
Christendom. In the Roman Empire, both in the East and the 
West, for some centuries before the final and official establishment 
of orthodox Christianity, a variety of vague and mystical schemes 
of religion had numerous adepts. For a time it was doubtful 
whether Mithraism, Gnosticism, Isis Worship, or Arianism would 
not overpower and supersede the Gospel of Christ. Those who 
know the works of Dr. Dill, Dr. Bigg, the writings of Petronius, 
Apuleius, and Lucian—to say nothing of the Patristic literature on 
Heresies—are well aware of the ferment of semi-mythical, pseudo- 
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scientific, apocalyptic fantasies, which floated about in the era that 
divided Paganism from Catholicism. The same ferment of theo- 
sophic idealism is floating about to-day in the era which divides 
Christianity and Positivism. 


For a generation or two we have heard a good deal of Spirit- 
rapping, table-turning, hypnotism, and various manifestations of 
occult forces. Then we had Asiatic theosophy, telepathy, thought- 
reading, and the like. And now wireless telegraphy, radio-activity, 
and electric energy are threatening us with a new Athanasian 
Creed more irrational and inexplicable than the old one. Nothing 
exactly is proved about these occult forces—nothing is scientifi- 
cally known—their modus operandi.is not even stateable in terms 
of human reason. But they are mysterious—as yet inexplicable— 
a field for airy speculation. Therefore, we are told, here is the 
basis for a new religion. As any idea about these occult forces 
is possible, we can believe what we like. 


Certainly, we live in an age of marvellous new discoveries. 
We are surrounded by occult forces. And, for my part, I am 
quite ready to accept what competent men of science can prove 
about them as scientific truths. I have no doubt that there are 
thousands of things, of which the science of the last generation 
had no sort of conception. And I am sure that there are new 
physical phenomena which we are only beginning to understand. 
i make no mental bar against what they call telepathy, or thought- 
transference, or the spiritual transformism of “matter,” or any- 
thing of the kind. I keep a perfectly open mind, and neither on 
moral, or spiritual, or scientific grounds do I feel any difficulty in 
accepting a new marvel of science—provided it is “science,” and 
not the dream of some hysterical specialist. 


But what has telepathy, thought-reading, or radio-activity to 
do with religion? How does it prove a new gospel of Creation, 
Soul, or Heaven? These great central ideas of theology used to 
rest, for our fathers, on Church, on Bible, on God’s Word, on the 
tradition of Christ’s Holy Communion of Saints. But now men 
who reject the Bible as old Hebrew sagas and the Church as a 
medieval tyranny, find salvation in a sort of ‘“ World-principle ”’ 
as the Cause of the Universe. They tell us we must have im- 
mortal souls because the table raps so loud. They are sure we are 
all going to Heaven, now that Madame Curie has discovered 
radium. We say—-why?—what has radium to do with Heaven— 
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why must our souls be immortal because a banjo can play without 
mortal hands in a dark room? 

We ask if by the “ World-principle ” they mean God. Oh, no! 
they say, nothing so gross and old-fashioned. Is it a Person? Oh! 
no! a Person is limited, definite, human ; and “we mean some- 
thing quite undefinable, all-pervading, and transcendental.” Is it 
in you and me, or is it outside of us? “Oh! it is both inside 
and outside, in everything and everywhere, in the vilest criminal 
and the foulest toad.”” Ah! but why are we to adore it as the 
object of our deepest religious faith? ‘‘Why, because it is so 
utterly inexplicable, so mysterious, so unworldly ; and religion, 
they say, must be centred in mystery, in infinity, in other worldli- 
ness.” 

It is a pitiful end to the old faith of Christendom, which at 
least was based on the spiritual fervour of St. Paul, on the solid 
convictions of great intellects and moral reformers, on the intense 
realities felt by beautiful mystics, both medieval and protestant, 
that modern religion is to be underpinned by the revelations of 
Mrs. Piper, “Catarina,” the Italian medium, or “ Zaza Zadeika,”’ 
the American telepathist, Mr. Hume, or the fashionable Sludge of 
the day. Or, if our religion is not to rest on “abnormal” noises 
and phantoms in a hired séance, we are to give free rein to the 
sense of “mystery ” in religion when we listen to a noted physicist 
in a lecture-room, and realise how all the science of all the ages 
has been absolutely turned upside down by Professor Weiss-nicht- 
wer’s new experiments with the vacuum tube, Dr. Pangloss’ 
theory of radium as the creator of the Universe, and Herr Teufels- 
driick’s indentification of “Matter”? with Life. Telepathy, radio- 
activity, electro-biology are all so utterly inexplicable, and open 
up such inconceivable potentialities that any mystery may be abso- 
lute truth. We cannot tell. We cannot understand it at all. 
The Athanasian Creed is mere child’s play to it—as easy as the 
Multiplication Table. This is the ‘last thing out” in the line of 
the mystical and the unintelligible. Z'herefore—this must be the 
true Religion! 

It may be so. But to us poor, quiet, practical people all this 
comes to just saying to us: Put your minds in your pockets, and 
don’t trouble about understanding things, or using your reason, 
as if it were a matter of dry logic. Religion has to be mysterious, 
i.¢., unintelligible. It must explain, or at least coincide with, the 
Universe. it must offer beatitudes in the Empyrean, and if it does 
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not make you feel like a seraph now, it must promise you that you 
very soon will be a seraph. Now, telepathy, radio-activity, and 
the new hypotheses of electric atoms do all this. So shut up your 
Bibles ; never mind Spencer, Comte, or Darwin. Go in for 
mystery, and believe anything new which you cannot understand ! 
To us practical people, who will not put our minds in our 
pockets, as if, when we enter a church, we could leave our brains 
in our hats under the seat, to us the whole range of the sciences, 
physical and social, cosmical and human, are full of infinite 
mysteries—but we will hold on to the realm of Science, and will 
not be pushed on to the region of Mystery. Humanity is a vast, 
mysterious conception, almost infinite in its potentialities and its 
perfectibilities. And Humanity does not stand alone as the object 
of our wonder and our reverence. The world in which we live is 
infinitely mysterious still, as poetry, science, and philosophy alike 
declare. Just as Shelley sings, in one of his lovely rhapsodies, 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay. 


Are there not mysteries enough in organic Humanity, in its Cul- 
ture, its Reform, in its Future?—are there not infinities enough 
in the Space we partly see and partly imagine ?—is not the Cosmos 
of our telescopes transcendental enough to fill our reveries >— 
that we cannot be satisfied till we pass out of the region of demon- 
stration into that of dreaming? 

We, at any rate, intend to keep within the bounds of Reason, 


of Proof, of practical Action. FREDERIC HARRISON 
aw ot NATAL AND THE ZULUS 


WHEN we had lost in South Africa 20,000 lives and £220,000,000, 
when we had devastated the two Republics with a completeness 
never seen in civilised war since Turenne ravaged the Palatinate 
far back in the seventeenth century, when thousands of innocent 
children had perished in the Concentration Camps, when finally 
the Boers had laid down their arms and accepted our rule, there 
were not wanting persons of a hopeful nature who thought that 
our troubles in South Africa were over at last. Good was to issue 
out of evil, and the Pax Britannica, established by such question- 
able means, was henceforth to reign undisputed over all the British 
possessions in those regions. There remained, however, four great 
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dangers, raised or intensified by the long tragedy that had just 
come to an inglorious end—dangers which threatened the new 
era of peace. In the first place, there was the natural enmity of 
the Boers, who could not easily forget the trickery of financiers 
and politicians, the burning of their homesteads, and the terrible 
mortality in the Camps. This at first seemed the most formidable 
danger of all; but it was grappled with by statesmen who—here 
at least—had the courage to put their principles into practice, and 
to endeavour by a policy of justice to remove the effects of in- 
justice. General Botha is Premier of the Transvaal, General De 
Wet holds high office in the Orange River Colony, and those parts 
of our African Empire are once more at rest. Only beneath the 
soil of South Africa lie the bones of little children and of our own 
brave lads, and in Boer farmhouses and English villages mothers 
still sorrow for the dead. 

Secondly, there was the power of the financiers, who hoped 
that the disappearance of President Kruger would make them un- 
disputed masters of the country. Those who had not hesitated to 
foment a war in order to remove that obstacle, were not likely to 
be scrupulous in the use of the power which they had obtained by 
the sacrifices of others. It was not, therefore, surprising that 
they used their new freedom, gained by ‘‘the miner’s war,” to 
import Chinese labourers to work the mines. For once, however, 
they overreached themselves. The public at home were no longer 
intoxicated by the passion of combat. Such a result was an 
illuminating anti-climax to the great war. The scales fell from 
many eyes, and Imperialism received a blow from which it has 
not yet recovered. The Chinese are at last returning ; and the 
financiers of the Rand must look elsewhere for a supply of cheap 
labour. 

But there are still two other dangers which, if they did not 
originate in the war, have certainly been much increased by the 
experiences of those fatal years. Natal, which only obtained re- 
sponsible government in 1893, is one of the smallest of our self- 
governing Colonies. Its estimated population at the end of 1906, 
exclusive of the Imperial troops, consisted of 94,370 Whites, 6,939 
of mixed race, 112,126 Asiatics, mostly British Indians, and no 
less than 938,472 Natives. Now, in this disparity of numbers with 
the small white minority monopolising all power lay the possi- 
bility of future trouble. But this was rendered much more likely 
by the war in two ways.. The small white population were treated 
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during the contest as the very flower of Imperial loyalty, and 
though less numerous than the inhabitants of some third-rate town 
in England (Brighton or Burnley), grew to think themselves an 
important constituent of the Empire, while some amongst them 
became accustomed to a military life. On the other hand, the 
Natives were accorded an amount of liberty, and even of licence, 
which makes the strict rule of a time of peace all the harder to 
bear. And the Government of Natal claims full power to deal as 
it will with the Natives within its borders, which now include the 
Zulus and Zululand. for the second time since the end of the 
war we hear tales of a great native conspiracy. Bambaata’s name 
is still in our memory. And now we are told of the misdoingss of 
‘Dinizulu. 

Those who are anxious to save the Natives from oppression 
may be divided into two schools advocating two different policies. 
One of these was eloquently put forward at our Conference on the 
South African Native Question in November, 1906, by Mr. P. A. 
Molteno, M.P., who afterwards summarised his policy in this 
Review for December, 1906. In Cape Colony, where the Natives 
have a vote, they are far better treated, better educated, and more 
prosperous than in any other part of South Africa. The pro- 
tection of the Imperial Government is illusory, and serves only to 
provoke ill-feeling. The true way to protect the Native is to give 
him a vote, and thus supply him with the means of protecting him- 
self. The other school insist that the treatment of the Natives is 
properly an Imperial question, that in the last resort, if the Natives 
gained the upper hand and threatened the lives and property of 
the Whites, public opinion in this country would insist on the 
intervention of Imperial troops, whatever the original causes of 
the quarrel, and that the public honour of the whole Empire is be- 
smirched by oppression and injustice in any of its parts. To 
which the first school reply that if the Imperial Government 
interfere at all, the Colonists will look to them for protection. 
Left to themselves, and knowing they must depend solely on them- 
selves, the Whites would, if only from motives of prudence, find 
some modus vivendi with the Natives ; while, if assured of the aid 
of the Imperial troops to save them from the worst consequences 
of their actions, they will allow free play to the greed and insolence 
of the most disorderly elements in their community. 


But all these considerations as to the best way of protecting 
the Natives sound academic in view of the actual situation, The 
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Imperial Government has handed over the Zulus to the tender 
mercy of Natal without giving them any means of protecting 
themselves, and without any guarantees for their good treatment. 
For the second time in a short period the local reserves have been 
called out, and though on the present occasion Dinizulu, by his 
surrender, may have saved his people, the danger is likely enough 
to recur. Meantime, interest centres in the trial of the Chief. 
We are told that he is confident of the result. Two ominous ex- 
tracts from Natal papers have been telegraphed to this country. 
The first from the Times of Natal is to this effect: “Apart 
from Dinizulu’s guilt or innocence of the criminal charges, poli- 
tical reasons necessitate his deportation ; otherwise there will be 
danger of a periodical recrudescence of unrest.” The Natal 
Vercury says: ‘Even should Dinizulu establish his innocence, 
we must still consider whether it is desirable to permit his con- 
tinued presence in the country.” Is it not the duty of the Imperial 
Government to see that he gets a fair trial and fair treatment after 
the trial is over? Is it not necessary that some steps should be 
taken to protect the Zulus from the cruelty due to panic, and 
from the greed of those who would exploit their labour or who 
covet their land? Is that caricature of a self-governing Colony, 
Natal, entitled to the same consideration which the Cape in its 
relations to the Natives has so long deserved? Must not Natal be 
brought to justice as well as Dinizulu? S. H. Swinny 


NEAR ADIN oI Uni Ea 


Martin Lutuer, the hero and protagonist of Protestantism, was 
born in Germany in 1483. In the same year Raffaello Sanzio was 
born in Italy, and Frangois Rabelais in France. These two men 
may be taken as examples of the artistic and literary aspects of 
the great revival of learning and art, known as the Renaissance. 
That movement had been going on all through the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and it held its vitality through the first third of the sixteenth 
century, when it was checked first by the Protestant revolution and 
then by the Jesuit reformation. The love of the beautiful, so 
assiduously cultivated by the Humanists in Italy, affected the 
Papacy, some popes more than others, and induced them to patron- 
ise artists like Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
who found employment in decorating the churches and other 
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public buildings with unsurpassable skill. That phase of the 
Renaissance can be enjoyed in some measure in the twentieth 
century as it was in the sixteenth. 

Rabelais represents not only the learning, the humour, and the 
satire of the Humanist movement, but also a deeper current of 
scepticism hidden by him under rollicking jests. He spared 
to 
God’s privy council, to the source of His little pleasures. You, 
my Trench countrymen, which is the way you take to go thither ?” 
And satirising the Biblical basis of Protestantism, he tells how the 


6c 


neither Catholic nor Protestant. ‘You send me,” he says, 


giant Pantagruel, seeing the Bible suspended by gold chains, but 
out of the reach of ordinary men, handled it and fondled it, and 
turned it about, protesting that whenever he touched it he was 
seized with a pleasant tickling sensation at his finger ends, new 
life and activity in his arms, and a violent temptation in his mind 
to quarrel with and thrash somebody. Satire like this cut to the 
very root of supernaturalism. 

But the German and English Humanists were of different 
mould from the Italians and French. Their phlegmatic tempera- 
ment made them impatient of the joyous elements which seemed 
to them so incongruously mixed with Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 

When Luther at twenty-seven went to Rome, he was shocked 
at what he rightly regarded as immorality in the clergy, and he 
took back to his professorship at Wittenberg a feeling of disgust 
at the condition of the Church, though with no more definite 
intention of revolt than others had, who, like Erasmus and Reuch- 
lin, had been similarly impressed. The attempt to govern the 
world by the Roman Catholic hierarchy had failed, and all at- 
tempts to reform the hierarchy had been unsuccessful. Councils 
were as powerless as Popes. With this decay of the spiritual 
power, the secular powers increased their authority and acted 
with more and more indifference to ecclesiastical rule, It was 
thus that the Protestant movement was made possible. Where 
it was not promoted and sustained by political forces it failed, or 
was stamped out by the Catholic Church ; where it was so sus- 
tained, it flourished. There were many attempts to banish it from 
France, which were only partially successful, for it took a politica] 
form and fought with temporary success in that character, and it 
has languished there to the present day. In Spain and in Italy 
it was crushed out of existence ; while in Germany, Scandinavia, 
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in some of the Swiss Cantons, and in England, it was successful 
as the ally or the creature of the State. 

Everyone knows the story of Tetzel and the sale of Indul- 
gences with the bold protest by the Augustinian monk against 
their sordid use. Luther’s intention was for such reform as was 
consistent with the theory of Catholic usage and doctrine. When, 
however, he nailed his ninety-five theses on points of theology to 
the church-door,. there could be little difficulty in finding the taint 
of heresy in some of them. Sides were taken. The Dominicans 
stood by Tetzel, and a squabble was set going, the consequences 
of which were quite unforeseen by everyone engaged in it. When 
at length Rome interfered, the Elector John of Saxony saw his op- 
portunity to assert his political independence. He took a genuine 
pride, too, in his newly-founded University and determined to 
screen Luther, the Professor, without caring much for the cause 
of his quarrel with the Pope. Before long, thirteen of the princes 
of German States and fifteen independent towns had _fol- 
lowed the lead of the Elector. At first there was no thought 
of the dismemberment of the Catholic Church. One is struck with 
the very small importance that differences of theological doctrine 
had at first to do with the movement. With tact and some con- 
cessions, such as had long been called for, together with some 
show of moral reform in the high places of the Church, the dis- 
ruption might have been averted. It was the powerful combin- 
ation of national rulers whose one object was political emanci- 
pation and aggrandisement that made the Lutheran success 
possible. 

Luther was a ‘popular preacher, and he could easily arouse 
that kind of enthusiasm which is the chief function of popular 
preachers, which: means fealty to the person of the preacher, 
almost as much as to the cause which he advocates. He was of 
robust personality, and he had plenty of courage ; so that when 
retreat was quite cut off by his excommunication, he was driven 
to find some new foundation for popular religion, vague enough 
and specious enough for the popular imagination. Neither the 
Councils of the Church nor the individual Popes were to be re- 
garded any longer as authoritative. Luther, indeed, soon pre- 
tended that he had discovered the. Pope to. be “Antichrist,” a 
feeble hallucination that grew like a moral fungus in the minds 
of succeeding generations .of Protestants. The new _ infallible 
authority was henceforth to be-the Bible; and.the Bible has 
remained the religion of Protestants ever since—with strange 
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results. For, as Burke said, “The scripture is no one summary 
-of doctrines regularly digested, in which a man could not mistake 
his way ; it is a most venerable, but most multifarious collection of 
the divine economy ; a collection of an infinite variety of cos- 
mogony, theology, history, prophecy, psalmody, morality, apo- 
logue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried through different books 
‘by different authors at different ages, for different ends and pur- 
poses.” It is evident that such a standard was extremely lax 
‘when compared with an available living authority, ready to pro- 
nounce at any time a definite indisputable decision. That a 
collection of ancient writings of varied character and authorship, 
often incongruous with one another, and bearing no internal or 
external evidence of having been produced as a whole with juri- 
-dical intention—that such a collection of literature, however valu- 
able as literature, should be deemed sufficient and convenient for 
‘deciding every moral perplexity, is surely one of the most wonder- 
ful instances of aberration on record. But the choice showed the 
hold that the doctrine of Church-infallibility, or of infallibility 
somewhere, had upon the minds of men, and how some substitute 
for the abandoned authority was imperatively called for. The 
Bible, instead of the Church, was the first and greatest abandon- 
ment of the old discipline. The next step in the same direction 
was tampering with the doctrine of the Mass. The Catholic 
doctrine was not entirely abandoned ; it was only shuffled : Con- 
‘substantiation took the place of Transubstantiation, and later on 
further moves were made. After nearly four hundred years of 
Protestantism, the Mass, Communion-Service, or Commemoration 
of the Lord’s Supper, as it is called by different sections of Pro- 
testants, is still the most esteemed of religious ceremonies. If a 
clergyman or minister can persuade a'man or woman to attend 
these solemn services, he is satisfied with the communicant’s 
orthodoxy ; while habitual abstention makes his sincerity doubtful. 
A sufficient air of mystery is retained in the simplest method of 
performing the rite to promote a disciplinary awe in the com- 
municant. A third and very important relaxation from the old 
discipline was the abandonment of the Confessional. Given the 
priest of blameless character, there is probably as much to be 
said in favour of the Confessional as for any practice of the 
Catholic Church. But in Luther’s day the blameless priest was 
not so common as he should have been. It is a Catholic historian, 
Lord Acton, speaking of this time, who says, “To the bulk of 
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ordinary Christians, reform meant morality in the priesthood. It 
became intolerable to them to see the Sacrament administered 
habitually by sacrilegious hands, or to let their daughters go to 
confession to an unclean priest. The discontent was deepest 
where men were best. They felt that the organisation provided. 
for the salvation of souls was serving for their destruction and 
that the more people sought the means of grace in the manner 
provided, the greater risk they incurred of imbibing corruption.” 
A fourth important change was that celibacy was no longer 
binding on the clergy. 

When Luther left the Diet of Worms in 1521, defiant of the 
authority of both Church and Emperor, he was smuggled into the 
Castle of Wartburg to save him from possible assassination. He 
was in retirement for nearly a year, which he spent in translating 
the New Testament into German, The social ferment, the result 
of the new preaching, meantime went on increasing. Amongst 
the peasantry it turned discontent into violent revolution: it 
inflamed the brains of ignorant theologians to the conception of 
such vagaries as have so often accompanied the disturbance of 
unverifiable creeds. Luther came from his retreat into a changed 
world, and his work was practically over. The rebellion of the 
oppressed peasants seemed to him a crime meriting their exter- 
mination. His own success had rested on the civil power. He 
believed all through his life in the divine right of kings and 
rulers : he had no idea of the separation of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers. He must have felt some disappointment at the 
result of his work, but he always kept the Devil in readiness to 
take the blame, and he cultivated a frolicsome demeanour. He 
married a nun, brought up his children with discretion, and 
eschewed oral controversy. To one who suggested a theological 
dispute, he proposed the aid of a jug or two of beer ; and the tra- 
dition of his coarse merriment, in which he often indulged, has 


survived and been made much of both by his friends and_ his 
enemies. 

There was much successful propaganda by men like Zwingli 
Bucer, Melancthon and others, and their great success shows 
how well people were prepared for change of some kind. But 
there was no settled order either of doctrine or discipline, and no 
two reformers were in complete agreement. But Protestantism 
did become, before the death of Luther, a powerful religious force 
with something of constructive character, owing this quality to 
the initiative of John Calvin, of whom | will speak in a subse- 
quent paper. bo RoBerT NEWMAN 
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IN MEMORIAM—HENRY DIX HUTTON 


* 

The death of Mr. Hutton, which occurred on December to, at 
the great age of eighty-three, removes the last of the original 
Irish followers of Auguste Comte. His life, overshadowed by a 
great misfortune borne with magnanimous fortitude, was ennobled 
by his perfect sincerity and his single-minded devotion to the great 
cause to which he had rallied in his early youth. The Religion of 
Humanity has never had a more devoted adherent. Though it 
would be absurd to compare him with his life-long friend, Dr. 
Ingram, in intellectual brilliancy, his writings on Positivist sub- 
jects were not without importance. He joined with Dr. Congreve, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesly, Dr. Bridges, and others 
‘in the joint work entitled ‘‘International Policy,” contributing the 
chapter on “England and the Uncivilised Communities” ; he 
translated the early essays of Auguste Comte which form an Ap- 
-pendix to the Fourth Volume of the Positive Polity ; and he pub- 
‘lished several pamphlets, one of which, ‘““Comte, the Man and 
the Founder,” is now in a second edition. Among these pamph- 
lets there is one, “A Letter on the Irish Crisis,” originally ad- 
-dressed to Dr. Bridges in 1881, which gives his views on Irish 
Nationality. Though extremely opposed, both by temperament 
-and conviction, to everything revolutionary, he never wavered in 
the belief that “ the national aspirations of Ireland are deep-seated 
-and legitimate.” ‘The idea prevails,” he wrote, “that national 
sentiment and aspirations in Ireland are mischiefs to be dis- 
-couraged ; not facts which demand recognition and merit en- 
-couragement.”’ He also printed a most interesting series of forty 
letters addressed to him by Auguste Comte, with whom he had 
‘been personally acquainted. Though called to the Bar, he spent 
the greater part of his life as an official of the Library of Trinity 
‘College, Dublin. He was appointed by M. Laffitte to fill a vacancy 
in the body of Comte’s Testamentary Executors, and he main- 
‘tained a close intercourse with his English co-religionists, especi- 
-ally with the Liverpool Church, of which he was a member. I saw 
‘him for the last time'in Dublin in 1905, but received several letters 
from him in the last year of his life. In one of these he expressed 
his agreement with the estimates of Dr. Ingram and his religious 
-and political views which Professor Beesly and I had written in 
the June number of this Review. In another, dated as late as 
November 24, he wrote, “I have some important work on hand 
~which absorbs all the mental and moral forces I can still com- 
mand in my eighty-fourth year.” Thus working to the last, he 


-ended not unhappily a life dedicated to a great purpose. 
S. H. Swinny 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE, ENGLISH OCCUPATION OFS 
EGYPT. By Witrrip ScAWwEN BLUNT. Second Edition ‘with 
special Appendices. (8vo, pp. 647. Fisher Unwin, 1907.) 

Mr. Blunt has now published a sécond edition of his  DeCres 
History of the English Occupation of Egypt,” to which he ap- 
pends, in ten Appendices, new matter contained in forty pages. 

it is certainly extraordinary that so little reply has as yet been’ 
made to the allegations against the Government and officials of 
1882 in Mr. Blunt’s first edition of July last. Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir Edward Malet, and Sir Rivers Wilson have noticed some sub- 
ordinate points. But we have had not a word from any member of 
the former or the present Government as to their connivance in 
the plot to crush the National movement and to murder Arabi 
Pasha. And the biographers of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord Gran- 
ville have done nothing to exculpate those statesmen. If no- 
defence or explanation is forthcoming, history will mark the story 
as one of the blackest pages in the recent annals of our country. 
Whether Mr. Blunt is justified in using, as he does, private letters, 
confidential talk, and even society gossip—whether all his asser- 
tions are accurate and without exaggeration—this is a minor 
question. The point is, if the substance is true. 

In his seventh Appendix to the new edition (pp. 630-644) Mr. 
Blunt prints the correspondence that passed between us in July 
last ; and in a strange Note (pp. 643-644) he seeks to represent me 
as the apologist of the present or former Ministers whom he de- 
nounces. I have never had the smallest communication with them 
on Egyptian affairs, nor do I know what they think, what they 
know, or wish to have known. As I have no more symvathy with 
official action in Egypt in 1907 than I had in 1882, I felt bound 
to explain this in a letter published in Te Times on December 13 
last. I do not see what the Egyptian cause can gain by an at- 
tempt to make me an apologist of any Government, past or pre- 
sent. But let me assure Mr. Blunt that I am nothing of the kind, 
even if I cannot pledge my absolute belief in all the accusations 
contained in his “Secret History.” FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE NEED OF THE NATIONS: AN INTERNATIONAL PAR- 
LIAMENT. (Watts & Co. 1907.) 

The imaginative construction of perfect constitutions, once: 
so common, has now almost ceased. It is recognised that poli- 
tical institutions are most perfect when they are most closely 
adapted to the present condition of the nation, in great part the 
result of its historic antecedents and the stage of civilisation it 
has reached. The author of this book propounds a constitution 
for Europe, or even the world, an International Parliament elected’ 
by the suffrages of all educated adults, each nation having as 
many representatives as it has millions of these. This Parlia-- 
ment is to. command all troops and ships of war, regulate the- 
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relations of the several States, and only interfere in the internal 
affairs of any nation when its disturbed condition becomes a 
danger or a nuisance to its neighbours. It is evident that this 
machinery, however useful, can ‘only be adopted when there is a 
general desire for international peace. And the belief that any 
efforts to promote peace would lead eventually to the institution 
of such a Parliament, would have the effect of making many 
Governments abandon such efforts. The proposed Parliament has 
a wider suffrage than any nation at present possesses, and that 
alone would make reactionary Governments oppose it. Moreover, 
it would give the strong Powers a representation that would over- 
whelm the weak, and the weak Powers—fearing lest the great 
Empires would compose their differences by agreeing to sacrifice 
the small States—have always insisted that in international con- 
ferences all sovereign power should be held as theoretically equal. 
Therefore the small Powers would oppose this plan. The pro- 
posal—impossible of realisation till a general desire for an Inter- 
national Parliament has grown up—is well calculated to retard the 
growth of such a desire. The book, however, contains an interest- 
ing exposition of the advantages possessed by the city with ‘its 
surrounding territory as the unit of government in comparison 
with a great centralised State. S. H. Swinny 
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The address on December 31, “The Day of all the Dead,” will 
be given by Mr. Henry Ellis, and on January 1 Mr. S. H. Swinny 
will give the Annual Address and Review of the Year. Thece 
meetings will be at 8 p.m. The Sunday Meetings (at 7 p.m.) will 
be resumed on January 5, when Sister Nivedita, whose book, ‘The 
Web of Indian Life,” is known and loved by many, will speak on 
“Family and Nationality in India.” Mr. Swinny will preside, ard 
there will be an opportunity for questions to be asked. On 
January 12 Dr. Higginson will give an address, while on January 
19 a course of six lectures on “Questions of the Day” will be 
commenced. Mr. Swinny will give the first—on Socialism—and 
Dr. Desch the second—on Education. All these meetings will Fe 
held in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, -W.C.-- Admission is 
cree. es a a 
Of the very few now alive who knew Comte personally, two 
passed away in December within eight days of each other. Cf 
Mr. Hutton I speak elsewhere. Dr. C. R. Drysdale, who died 01 
December 2, visited Comte in Paris, but he was never a Positivist. 
He remained to the end an old-fashioned Individualist and a fo!- 
lower of the old Political Economists, especially Malthus. He 
lived to a great age, retaining his vigour in controversy and his 
devotion to his chosen cause ; and he had the felicity—rare enough 
now—of having a son who was in full sympathy with him, and 
was ready to carry on his work. 
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Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne has written two excellent pamphlets, 
“Political Institutions in Egypt: Their Growth and Hindrances ”’ 
and “The “Case for Constitutional Reform in Egypt” (P. S. 
King and Co. 6d. each). They should be read by all who want to 
understand the present situation. S. H. Swinny 
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CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’’ for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


DeatH.—On December to, at his son's residence, Erin Lodge, Donaghadee, 
County Down, Ireland, Henry Dix Hutton, aged 83. 

A paper on the late Lord Kelvin will appear in the February number of the 
Positivist REvIEWw. 

Communications relating to the Posirivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist SociEty should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

_ The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

Jan. 5, ‘‘ Family and Nationality in India ”—Sister Nivedita, 

Jan. 12, An Address by Mr. C. G. Higginson. 

A course of six lectures on Questions of the Day. 

Jan. 19, “ Socialism ”—Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

Jan. 26, ‘‘ Education '"—Dr. Desch. 

There will be no meeting on December 29 

Tuesday, December 31 (8 p.m.) ‘t The Day of All the Dead”—Mr. H. Ellis. 

Wednesday, January 1 (8 p.m.) ‘* The Annual Address." 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
(except in December). Subject for January 31, ‘‘ Positivism and Socialism,” 
opened by S. H. Swinny. Non-members can attend. 

On Thursday, January 9, there will be a social meeting with tea at 8 p.m. 
All interested are welcome. 

THE Positivist Women’s Guitp will meet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
January 29. All women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
79, Lord Street, Liverpooi; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouc Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.: H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.: 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. ‘ 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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THEVANNUAL ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Positivist Society in Essex Hall, January 1, 1908, by 
Mr. S. H. Swinny. 


In a year which has not been marked by any widely extended 
‘calamity, such as a great war, or the enslavement of a free people, 
-and which yet has been a year of disappointment and hope de- 
ferred, it is natural to seek for some good result accomplished, 
‘however small it may be. In the great centres of the world’s 
‘interest little has been done. The Peace Congress has met and 
‘separated. The Russian Revolution is still pursuing its devious 
way, too well justifying those forebodings of present failure which 
I uttered more than fifteen months ago, though ultimate failure 
‘is impossible, for even Russia must yield in the end to the general 
movement of civilisation. And here at home the year has been 
‘chiefly fruitful in lost opportunities, or in promises which the 
future alone can redeem. But far away in those lands that were 
‘but lately full of suffering and bloodshed, of shame and sorrow, 
‘there at least a bold effort has been made to undo the wrongs that 
‘have been done, and to found a lasting peace on justice and good 
feeling. The South African Republic and the Orange Free State 
‘have passed away, but General Botha is Prime Minister in the 
‘Transvaal and General de Wet holds high office in the Orange 
‘Colony, and the permanent agricultural interests of the country 
‘are again in the ascendant, as they were bound to be in the long 
‘run. Only in British towns and villages and in Boer farm-houses 
mothers still sorrow for the brave lads that rest beneath the South 


African soil. 
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The British flag flies in Pretoria and Bloemfontein, but of all the 
great things the British were to accomplish there, how little has 
been done. The tender heart of Lord Lansdowne was especially 
grieved at the treatment with which the Republic threatened our 
Indian fellow-subjects.. But all and more than all that. President 
Kruger threatened has now been accomplished ; even while the 
Transvaal was administered as a Crown Colony, fresh Jegislation 
was passed ; and from this very day, all those Indians* who have 
not submitted tothe harassing and degrading regulations of the 
new Ordinance are. liable to be expelled. And yet we are. all sup- 
posed to be members of a free and united Empire. Further,’ in the 
days of the War, we heard dark stories of the cruelties practised 
by the Boers on the Kaffirs. One of our tasks was to put an end 
to such practices. There was no truth in the stories ; ; for the 
Boer rule, though strict and possibly. unsympathetic, was not 
governed by passion, and the custom.of giving the Kaffir labourers 
on farms cattle as wages had many advantages over. money pay- 
ments. But while it was asserted that the British Government 
undertook .a great war as a crusade for the protection of the 
Natives, it finds itself now unable to seriously interfere on their 
behalf with the Colony of Natal, whose white population is less 
than that of Brighton or Burnley. How fitted the people of that 
Colony are to rule the Natives, not only in Natal proper, but in 
Zululand, how much they can be depended on to protect them 
from those who covet their land, or are anxious to exploit their 
labour, may be judged by the severity with which they put down 
the rebellion of last year. And now, the Colonial levies have again 
been under arms, the Chief Dinizulu is awaiting his trial, and the 
Natal newspapers are crying out that, guilty or innocent, he must 
be deported from the country, The Home Government, which in 
the last resort would be expected to protect the Colonists, if there 
was any danger of the Natives getting the upper hand, are at 
least entitled to insist that Dinizulu should have a fair trial, and 
that Natal shall not be allowed to use her powers of self-govern- 
ment for massacre and confiscation. 

In their treatment of British Indians, the Government of the 
Transvaal has only continued the policy pursued when it was a 
Crown Colony, a policy which was itself a continuation of that 
proposed, but not enforced, under the Republic. It is the one 
blot on the record of the new self-governing Colony. There is 
every reason to suppose that in the sister State of the Orange River 
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—which in the old times was admittedly a model of simple and 
honest administration—the results will be equally good or even 
better, for the problems to be solved are much less difficult. . It is 
noteworthy that in the case of the two Republics, where the 
present Ministry have boldly carried their principles into practice, 
they have gained in reputation and have encountered little opposi- 
tion. Nothing they have done has been more popular, or has been 
the subject of less criticism. It is a striking instance of the truth 
that to stand firm on a policy based on principle is the way to 
encourage and strengthen your friends, to dishearten and weaken 
your enemies. 

But if it is a good thing to have conferred self-government on 
those who so lately were opposing us in the field, if it has been 
thought right to place the Orange River Colony under an over- 
whelming Africander majority, why is that same blessing of self- 
government denied to other Nationalities within the Empire? 
More than twenty years ago the Liberal Party declared its belief 
that Home Rule was the only real solution of the Irish difficulty, 
a solution demanded alike by justice and policy. In what respects 
have the justice and policy of the demand diminished? It is true 
that the situation is not quite the same as in 1886; for in every 
respect but one, the situation has become much more favourable 
to Home Rule. The landlords are selling their estates to the 
tenants as quickly as they can, and on very favourable terms, so 
that it is no longer possible to frighten the English public with 
prophecies of ruin and confiscation. Unionist Ulster is hopelessly 
divided. The solid Orange organisation finds itself forsaken by 
tenant farmers and trade unionists, and opposed by a democratic 
Orange party. Even in Belfast, only one of the four members 
can be considered as representative of the old school of Orangeism, 
and he was returned only by a small majority. In this country 
the most urgent appeals to save the Union fall flat. In one 
respect, indeed, we are worse off than in 1886. If Home Rule 
provokes less resistance, it evokes less enthusiasm. Yet the 
Liberal Party should remember that it is impossible to drop what 
they declared not long ago was a just and necessary measure 
without discrediting both their prescience and their attachment to 
principle. The English people may turn aside impatiently from 
the Irish Question ; nevertheless that question remains in the way ; 
and the great obstacle to its settlement—the veto of the House of 
‘Lords—is also an obstacle which threatens every English reform. 
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Of all the foolish arguments that have been used against Home 
Rule the most foolish is the pretence that the troubles of Ireland 
being economic, they can be as well settled by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom ; as if the whole history of Ireland since the 
Union was not filled with the attempts and failures of English 
legislators to settle the economic difficulties of Ireland. It is said 
there is to be an Irish University Bill next session. Is there any 
likelihood that the English Parliament will be better able to deal 
with the problem of higher education than it was with the problem 
of the land? What chance is there of its finding a solution of that 
agrarian problem, which has only become known to the people of 
this country by the prosecutions for cattle-driving? How many 
understand now that the dispute turns on the question whether the 
land is to produce store cattle to be fattened in England and 
interest on the money invested, or whether it is to produce fat 
cattle, and support a numerous population—an urgent matter in 
a country which is depleted by continual emigration? And yet most 
people declare that the cattle-drivers want to destroy the cattle 
trade. The true way to suppress violence is to reform the evil of 
which violence is the outcome. 

Assuredly Ireland is not the only country in which the Liberal 
Ministry has failed to apply its principles. I pass by the rising 
tide of Nationality in Egypt, and turn to India. When I was in 
that country some five years ago there was much discontent with 
the reactionary policy of Lord Curzon. But the most trusted of 
the Indian leaders looked forward to a time when the fortunes of 
their country would be directed by statesmen belonging to another 
party and guided by other principles. There were few ‘“extre- 
mists” and little difference of opinion. Men bore the troubles of 
the passing hour in the hope of a better future. Well, the change 
came. The Conservative Secretary of State gave place to Mr. 
John Morley. But it was soon seen that two most dangerous 
maxims were to guide the policy of the new Minister. One, which 
has a fair appearance, is that India must be kept outside the 
sphere of party, and that, therefore, a change of Government 
must produce no change of policy. As the Conservatives (using 
the word in the party sense) have certainly no intention of govern- 
ing India according to Liberal principles, this means that India 
must be eternally governed in accordance with the principles of 
the Conservatives. The second maxim is that accomplished facts 
must be respected—which means that wrongs are not to be re- 
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dressed. Such a wrong was the Partition of Bengal. It had been 
carried through hurriedly in the face ofan unprecedented outburst 
of public indignation. It was deeply wounding to the local 
patriotism of the Bengalees. It was admitted in a public document 
that one of its purposes was to decrease their political influence. 
But it was officially alleged that its main object was to produce 
better administration—an object which it accomplished by throw- 
ing the whole province into confusion and spreading distrust and 
discontent far and wide. Mr. Morley admitted the wrong, which 
was still fresh when he took office, but he did nothing to redress 
it. It is not my intention to trace the history of his administra- 
tion step by step from this initial blunder. Suffice it to say that 
while he has been Secretary of State men have been deported and 
imprisoned without trial and without formal charge or informa- 
tion of the evidence against them, that an Act has been passed to 
curtail the right of public meeting, that private letters have been 
opened in the post, that Hindu and Mahomedan, who before lived 
‘peaceably side by side, have been excited one against the other, 
and that Mr. Morley, when defending his policy, has not scrupled 
to pretend that those who oppose it have called upon him to with- 
draw immediately the whole British garrison from India. It is no 
answer to this to say that Mr. Morley, while refusing the reforms 
for which the people ask, has granted others for which scarcely 
anyone cares. He has appealed to the moderate men of India 
against the extremists. When he came into office the popular 
leaders in India were statesmen who, alike by training and disposi- 
tion, abhorred violent measures. The extremists as a powerful 
party are the creation of Mr. Morley and his policy. He may add 
‘to the other triumphs of his administration this also, that he has 
‘been instrumental in diminishing the influence and popularity of 
those moderate leaders who loved and honoured him, who believed 
‘that he would remain true to the principles he had professed 
‘during his whole life, who trusted him, and whose trust has heen 
betrayed. 

I do not doubt that the recent disturbance at the National 
‘Congress will be used by its enemies to discredit the Indian cause. 
The disturbance has attracted all the more attention because of the 
harmony, good order, and business-like organisation which have 
characterised that body from the time of its first meeting twenty- 
two years ago. Remembering that only a few years have passed 
‘since the illustrious Mother of Parliaments at Westminster was a 
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scene of violence, it is hardly for us in this country to profess to 
be scandalised. Nor is it for me, whose small efforts in the cause 
of India have been so generously acknowledged by many Indians, 
to take sides in her domestic quarrels. I will only point out three 
things : (1) To rule by dividing has always been a favourite device 
of Imperial power. All dissension in India is therefore an aid to 
oppression. (2) Those who are still denied many elementary liber- 
ties need not dispute as to the respective merits of Colonial Home 
Rule and complete independence. It is as if two travellers unable 
to affort a tramway fare should quarrel about the choice of a 
motor-car. And (3), of all the bad uses to which a stick can be 
put, the worst use of an Indian stick is to hit an Indian head. 

And yet, amid all these discouragements within and without, 
the power of Indian Nationality is continually growing, and the 
task of those who would suppress its manifestations is becoming 
more and more difficult. It has already advanced so far that its 
further progress cannot now be stayed. 

To the impatient reformer at home, the advocate of small hold- 
ings, or of temperance legislation, of the Nationalisation of land 
or railways, or of the many other panaceas, each of which is to 
remove poverty from our midst, all these questions—South African, 
Irish, Indian, or Egyptian—will be treated with some impatience. 
They will cry out that the poverty and misery of this great city 
is our first concern, that charity begins at home. But they cannot 
so lightly escape from the self-imposed burden of Empire. The 
Englishman has chosen to go forth into the world to rule alien 
peoples, he has undertaken to be master in their homes, and 
the result is he is no longer master in his own. He is taxed 
to pay for distant wars, his energies are drained for distant pro- 
jects, his attention is diverted to problems in which the well- 
being of his own islands has little concern. He will be happy if the 
maxims of tyranny which regulate the government of his repre- 
sentatives in so many parts of the world-do not in the end under- 
mine the liberties of his own country. There are not wanting, 
however, some signs that the workers of this country are begin- 
ning to recognise how hollow a mockery to them are the glories 
of Empire, how closely allied are their interests in all countries 
and nations. In the growing sense of fraternity among the 
workers lies the best hope for the advent of the reign of universal 
peace. It has been the honourable function of the extreme 
Socialists throughout Europe to act as. the mouthpieces of this 
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fraternal feeling, as they have also given expression to the wide- 
spread protest which is evoked by some of the conditions of 
modern industrial life. Their economic theories and particular 
method of dealing with the problem have not gained so large an 
acceptance ; but have become sufficiently popular . to frighten a 
considerable number of timid persons with narrow views, and to 
suggest to political partisans that this fear might be turned to 
good advantage. The result has been a Press campaign against 
the Socialists which has given Socialism an excellent advertise- 
ment. That it has been carried on with reckless unfairness is 
only what might be expected. For instance, all extreme and 
revolutionary parties are troubled by the advocates of changes in 
the laws of marriage and the constitution of the family, some of 
whom honestly believe they are only pressing their views to their 
logical conclusion, while others use the organisation as a con- 
venient platform ; but those who know the history of the attacks 
on marriage in modern times know that the extreme individualists 
have been much more plagued in this way. Indeed, individualism 
is more congenial to laxity in the family relations. If Socialism 
errs, it is more likely to be by over-regulation. 

The whole controversy has been a darkening of counsel, and 
eminently fitted to hide the real points at issue. The old indivi- 
dualism which looked askance at the Post Office and proposed that 
drainage should be carried out by private and voluntary associa- 
tions is dead. On the other hand, great numbers of Socialists 
draw a distinction between organised industries and artistic crafts. 
And many who feel the need of industrial reorganisation as 
strongly as any Socialist, shrink from proposals to transfer the 
whole industry of the country to the management of a bureau- 
cracy, always in the long run unsympathetic, unprogressive, 
rigidly bound by official traditions, and by its anonymity less under 
control by public opinion that any other form of government, or to 
the management of an elected assembly, changing its policy per- 
haps at every. election, and more potent in criticism than in action. 
The great problem that is before the world in the reorganisation 
of industry—and it is one of the most difficult with which man- 
kind have ever been faced—is to combine the advantages which 
hitherto have been divided between the private and public manage- 
dment.of industry. That in such a reorganised industry the welfare 
of the people must be the supreme consideration will soon be uni- 
versally recognised ;.that is a necessary result of the growing 
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class-consciousness of the workers. But it will also have to be 
recognised that the problem is not purely economic, but intellectual 
and moral also. 

While we are thus discussing the great questions of the social 
future, a small event has occurred within the last few days to 
remind us how much of the past remains. Like some old blunder- 
buss or matchlock in an armoury of quickfiring modern 
rifles, amid the controversies of the twentieth century, we 
receive a legacy from the seventeenth in the form of 
a prosecution for Blasphemy. In the law as laid down in the 
eighteenth century and generally followed in the nineteenth, 
the offence was held to consist in the substance of the 
speech or writing—such as the denial of the truth of Christianity. 
If that was enforced to-day, it is probable that the gaols would 
soon be full, and some eminent persons would find themselves 
therein. But of late, another view has found favour. It is the 
manner of the speaker or writer that counts. The law is to be: 
used to safeguard the amenities of debate and to punish vulgarity 
or bad taste. Now this is really a monstrous assumption. To: 
punish a man because he is leading another to the bottomless pit 
may appear reasonable enough in certain stages of belief, but what: 
could be more absurd than to use the criminal law to punish bad! 
taste, ill-timed jokes, or ill-regulated argument? The prosecution 
which is now pending was instituted by the police—the first for 
many years. Now, I have the highest regard for the good quali- 
ties of the police, but are they quite the authority to decide what 
in a heated controversy oversteps the bounds of decorum, and 
should therefore be made the subject of a criminal trial? That 
religious controversy has become less bitter during the last twenty 
years is generally admitted, yet during that time there has been 
no conviction for Blasphemy. In fact, the effect of prosecutions. 
for Blasphemy is to seal the lips of those who might otherwise: 
bring pressure to bear on controversialists to mend their methods + 
for who would venture to denounce or publicly remonstrate with 
a speaker or writer when the effect of such remonstrance would be 
possibly to lay him open to a criminal prosecution? Such felon- 
setting—as it is called in my country—would be impossible even 
for an honourable opponent, much more for a candid friend. ’ But 
to the theory that the Blasphemy laws: may properly be used to: 
improve the tone of controversialists, there is a still more decisive 
objection—they are tainted with injustice at their very source, 
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since they only pretend to protect one form of religion from insult. 
Those who attack Christianity become criminals if they exceed the 
bounds of polite argument. The defenders of Christianity may 
attack my religion or any other person’s religion with violence or 
ribaldry at their discretion. This is not the equal measure of a 
just law. 

The defence of Christianity is not really concerned with this 
question of Blasphemy, for among the most dangerous enemies of 
that religion are many who still claim to belong to it. Within the 
last few months the head of the largest of the Christian Churches, 
the sole repository of Western Christianity in the great ages of 
Faith when that religion was at the height of its unchallenged 
power, has put out an Encyclical against the Modern Spirit, and 
has plainly indicated that its adherents and advocates can have no 
place in the fold. The document is another proof of that perfect 
simplicity and sincerity which have won for Pope Pius X. the 
respect of vast numbers outside his own Church ; and like every 
courageous attempt to grapple with the realities of the situation, 
its effect is to make men draw to their proper side in the great 
contest, to bring nearer the time, foreseen by Auguste Comte,* 
when all illogical intermediate positions being abandoned, the 
Catholic Church, resting on divine ordinance and miracle and 
absolute authority is faced by a human religion based on science, 
inspired by the history of human progress, aiming avowedly and 
solely at the Service of Man. The intermediate positions were 
once necessary. They alone rendered toleration possible. But it 
is not in Protestant countries that the most decisive advances have 
been made in the formation of the Religion of Humanity. For the 
individuals—many of them among the choicest spirits of the age— 
who have striven to reconcile the old and the new, to follow the 
new truth of science while retaining the old traditions handed 
down from the past, I am not without sympathy in the painful 
choice to which the Encyclical will force them. But, after all, the 
great thing is to have done with half-truths. For my part, I 
honour Pope Pius for his decision that mystifications and pretended 
reconciliations can have no place in the Catholic Church. t 

The Modern movement is bound to continue independently of 
the Church ; for it represents two tendencies of the human mind, 


* Father Benson, an eminent Catholic controversialist of our day, makes 
a somewhat similar prophecy. __ F 
+ Cf. “Illustrations of Positivism,” by the late Dr. Bridges, pp. 124-128. 
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which in the early days of Christianity were still weak, but have 
now grown strong: the one is the acceptance of scientific demon- 
stration as the test of truth, and the way to unity of belief, the 
other the recognition of Humanity as the great object of devotion 
and service. These two tendencies were united and harmonised 
by Auguste Comte when he founded Sociology, the science of 
society, and showed that social progress came within the sphere 
of scientific law. The year that has just passed was the fiftieth 
since Comte’s death, and it is a happy chance that the same year 
saw the foundation of two Professorships of Sociology in the 
University of London, the first in any University in these islands. 
Not, indeed, that the Sociologists of the nineteenth century have 
done their work in Universities. Saint-Simon was a soldier, and 
something of anadventurer. Herbert Spencer was trained as a Civil 
engineer, and always refused the slightest Academic recognition. 
Frederic Leplay gathered his vast store of social observations in 
his travels as a mining engineer. And Auguste Comte, the 
greatest of them all, though for a time he taught mathematics at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, was in the end driven out of that institu- 
tion. But the establishment of two Chairs of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of London, though it may not do much for the progress of 
the science, is a sign that the science is now at last obtaining 
recognition in the academic mind. We may note, too, that on the 
occasion of their inaugural addresses, Professor Hobhouse, in 
reviewing the various methods of Sociology, declared that in his 
opinion Comte’s was in the main the right one, while Professor 
Westermarck applied Comte’s law of the three stages to the 
history of the science with which he had to deal. 

It may be well to ask in the face of Sociology, what meaning 
can be attached to that curious aggregate, the British Empire, 
made up of parts united by no universal ties of race, by no institu- 
tions common to the whole—for the Imperial sovereignty of India 
cannot be identified with the Constitutional Monarchy of England 
—and by no interests which all share. Its parts have not that 
bond of a common tradition of common sufferings and glories, 
which, when united with a common fatherland, make up the idea 
of a nation. The Empire is at dest a loose organisation for military 
defence, of which the main burden falls on the unfortunate people 
of these islands and of famine-stricken India. Af worst, it may 
well become a prison-house, against the bars of which strugglin 
nationalities dash themselves for a time in vain, and withi ne 

) in which 
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the strong oppress the weak and make the resources of civilisa- 
tion not a blessing but a curse. The endurance of the Empire and 
the happiness of the people who inhabit it depend on whether it can 
find place, as it has done in Canada and elsewhere, for the national 
aspirations of subject peoples, or whether it is to become (or shall I 
Say to continue) a mighty instrument of injustice and oppression. 
Everywhere, and especially among the workers of Europe, there 
is growing up in the place of the traditions of Empire, the idea 
of the fraternity of peoples. The upholders of the old ways rage 
against Modernism, the anarchy, the uncertainty, and the selfish- 
ness of the modern revolutionary world, and even while they rage, 
that modern world is passing into a new phase in which doubt is 
replaced by science and self-interest by devotion to human service. 
Of the many sides on which the anarchy of a period of revolu- 
tionary transition is passing into settled order, and a wider outlook 
is opening before mankind, I will consider two only. Not so very 
long ago, it was thought that in order to rise to a true interest in 
the progress of mankind as a whole, it was necessary to abandon 
the love of country ; there was only the choice of a vague cosmo- 
politanism or a narrow patriotism. Now it is becoming recognised 
that the love of country is no more incompatible with the love of 
Humanity than are patriotism and family affection. Nay, the 
truest love of country is that which aims at harmonising its 
interests with those of human civilisation, and takes pride in the 
services it can render to that great whole of which every country 
is a constituent part, and to which each nation, even the smallest, 
the poorest, the most oppressed can bring some contribution— 
material or intellectual or moral—it may be only a more steadfast 
protest against injustice or a more determined front to continual 
misfortune. And again, it is not long since it was a commonplace 
of all friends of progress that our ancestors were fools or knaves, 
and all the old religions false—mere bonds and shackles which we 
had to break. Very different is the prevailing view in our own 
time. Not as false do we consider the old religions of the past, 
but as continually nearer approximations to the truth, each making 
ready the way for those that were to follow, and all linked 
together as stages in the continuous life of Man. Nor do we con- 
sider our forefathers as fools and knaves—probably if they had 
been so, we as their descendants would have been so too—but as 
men who, in times of ignorance, with much labour and many 
sacrifices built up that fabric of knowledge and civil order which 
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we enjoy, and which it is our duty, as it is the duty of every gener- 
ation, to hand on, increased and strengthened, to our descendants. 
We go on our way—not as slaves escaped from a dungeon—but 
as free men, encompassed by so great a cloud of witnesses, the 
good and great of every age, continuing their work, and never so 
truly their successors as when, by the aid of their labours, we 
reach results of which they never dreamed. Each generation does 
its work well or ill, and passes away. Humanity remains, and 
her future is the outcome and the fruition of her past. 


CONDITIONS’ OF *PROGRESS* 


By tHE Late Dr. J. H. BRIpGEs. 

THe word Progress means march towards a goal. It is not 
change ; the fleeting clouds of yesterday or of yester-year show 
no progress. It is not growth, increase of bulk or size, except 
accidentally. The Persian Empire was vast ; the little Republics 
of Hellas that resisted that Empire at Thermopyle and Salamis 
were very small; but the cause of progress was with the small 
state, not the large. 

Progress is something quite different from destruction or revolu- 
tion, though these things are sometimes necessary. A house 
stands in the way of a street or a railway that is making. It may 
be necessary to pull that house down. But suppose that house 
was a beautiful temple of the old Greek gods, es it was a 
Christian church of the thirteenth century or of Wren’s or Gibb’s 
designing, like St. Mary’s in the Strand, suppose, ag.in, that it 
was the one in which Shakespeare lived and died—why, then, to 
pull such a building down for the purpose of driving tramway 
omnibuses over the site would not be what we here mean by 
progress. Progress, as we understand it, would consist in carry- 
ing that new road through a long curve at considerable expense 
to the public or to the company, so as to spare the precious 
monument of Time and Humanity which once destroyed the very 
gods themselves cannot build up again. 

Progress, then, for us in this room, and I hope for many thou- 
sands of people outside this room—otherwise the world is in a bad 
way—means advance towards the perfection of Man. We have to 


* The opening words of an address delivered Newt 
bftherto poblateet vered in Newton Hall, and not 
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frame for ourselves an ideal picture of what we would wish Man to 
be, and then see how far each one for himself, how far the human 
race as a whole, attains it. No other interpretation of the word 
Progress seems to me to have any meaning. 

It implies, of course, continual discontent, dissatisfaction at 
least, with things, including ourselves, as they are. It implies 
also that we are not always crying for the moon. While we try 
to live better, we have to see that we live somehow. If we runa 
race and so overstrain ourselves that we fall down with heart 
disease, we shall neither win the race nor complete another day. 
Again, if we think too much about health and comfort, we shall 
not win the race. We are surrounded by conditions, laws of the 
game, so to say, laws of life which unless we conform to, we 
cease to live. In other words, Progress implies Order ; it implies 
obedience to law. If in our zeal to make a quick voyage we 
stretch out so much canvas that the vessel capsizes, or if we build 
her so lightly that she will not hold together in a gale, we are 
trying to win without following the laws of the game; we are 
separating Progress from Order, and we come to grief. 


POLAND AND PRUSSIA 


HoweEveER much we should deprecate criticism of the internal 
policy of neighbouring nations—we Englishmen, who have Ire- 
land, Egypt, South Africa, and India as our own sores and 
scandals —the new Bismarckian oppression of Prussian Poland 
really passes the limit of permissible silence. It is not the 
domestic policy of the German Empire at all. It is a case of un- 
provoked international outrage, which concerns the peace and 
civilisation of Europe. 

We are told that the Kaiser’s people, already overburdened by 
a huge deficit and by a monstrous increase of the Navy Budget 
(an outlay, we know, which can have but one aim), are to be 
further taxed for an enormous loan in order forcibly to expropriate 
Polish landowners. England has recently saddled itself with an 
immense debt to buy out Irish landowners ; and of that policy we, 
at any rate, make no complaint. It was a step to place the people 
of Ireland in full possession of the land they live in, and which 
they cultivate with such hard conditions and patient labour. The 
object is to make Ireland more truly Irish, and to relieve her of the 
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English representatives of ancient transplantation and confiscation. 
Right or wrong in its methods, that policy, adopted by Liberals 
and Conservatives, by Nationalist and Unionist alike, was de- 
signed to assuage national irritation, and to secure the hold on the 
land of those who work it and_ live and die on it. 

The proposed expropriation of Polish landowners in East 
Prussia is a policy precisely the reverse. The Poles, crushed as 
they have been for a century and a half by three mighty Empires, 
are still a Nation, with language, religion, traditions, and a future 
of their own. The landowners who are to be dispossessed live on 
good terms with the people, and are amongst the best of their 
order in Europe. They are the natural chiefs of the national 
aspirations. There is no class war, no agrarian trouble, no alien 
oppression, charged against them. The aim of expropriation, it 
is avowed, is to break the back of the national movement amongst 
the Poles, to deprive the Polish people of the leaders they trust 
and follow. The land, when confiscated, is not to be restored to 
resident farmers or lessees of Polish nationality, but it is to be 
transferred to Prussian “planters,” “‘carpet-baggers,” and alien 
speculators. 

This atrocious scheme is a revival in the twentieth century 
of one of the worst methods practised in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with such enduring evils as we see. It 
is curiously like the cruel “plantations”? carried out under 
the Tudors and by Puritan fanatics. It has the same 
character of national oppression carried out by a_ powerful 
neighbour of alien race, hostile religion, and social anti- 
pathy. It is a direct stimulus to international enmity within 
the same kingdom, that deliberate sacrifice of local industry to 
foreign plutocrats, which for three centuries has made Ireland a 
trouble and a scandal to England. For a century now English 
politicians of the better kind have laboured to find some means of 
redressing these ancient wrongs, and of mitigating the undying 
hatred which they have sown in a fine island. The incalculable evils 
of the seventeenth century oppression are now being deliberately re- 
newed by the Prussian Autocracy in the twentieth century. And, so 
far as we can see, the docile German people are willing to accept 
the pecuniary burden it will impose as well as the future of dis- 
affection and hostility which it is certain to leave as an inheritance 
to the Polish race within each of the three Empires that divide and 
oppress them. 
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A nation which without provocation or excuse can perpetrate 
in cold blood such a wanton outrage upon a noble race which they 
have crushed in ancient wars becomes a standing danger to all 
their weaker neighbours. There is something barbaric and 
Oriental in this systematic planting over an annexed land of new 
dominant landowners to maintain the ascendancy of the victorious 
race. It was done by Asiatic and medieval despots, and was for 
ages the favourite resource of religious and racial oppression. But 
in this century it is a most sinister portent which must make 
Europe uneasy and suspicious. To-morrow it may be the Danes 
from whom another province is to be wrested. When the ports 
and trade of Holland are dominated by Prussian plutocrats, the 
independence of the Dutch will be a memory or a name. If inter- 
national aggression is to be suddenly adopted without the pretence 
of reason or provocation, can France regard herself as safe from 
one of these tiger-like springs in the dark? And for that matter, 
can England herself fail to be warned? A Government which can 
secretly plot such crimes, a docile people which can suffer itself to 
be so led, is the natural enemy of every honest and peaceable 
Power. FREDERIC HARRISON 


HAE VLATLE. LORD, KELVIN 


THE recent death of Lord Kelvin, at an advanced age, but in the 
full enjoyment of his intellectual powers, undoubtedly deprives the 
scientific world of one who for many years has been its acknow- 
ledged chief. Not only was he the greatest mathematical physicist 
of his time, but no one of his recent contemporaries stood out so 
conspicuously from his fellows, so that he was recognised as 
occupying a unique position, even by those’to whom the details of 
his work were unknown. And this is the more remarkable, since 
he never exercised any kind of intellectual dictatorship, compar- 
able, for instance, with that of Berthelot in France. It happened 
often that he found himself in opposition to the views of the 
majority of his fellow-workers, but his supremacy was in no way 
affected. 

There is a legitimate source of national pride in the fact that 
the roll of the great names in modern Physics is almost entirely 
filled from this country. If we take the names of Newton, Young, 
Faraday, Kelvin, and Clerk-Maxwell, it would probably only be 
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necessary to add a single name, that of Helmholtz, in order to 
present a complete record of the development of the main root- 
conceptions of Physics from the time of Newton onwards. 

William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin, was born in 1824 in 
Belfast, his father being a well-known mathematician. But while 
still a child the family moved to Glasgow, the town with which he 
was closely associated during almost the whole of his life, for after 
studying at Cambridge and in Paris, he was appointed, when only 
22 years old, to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy, as 
Physics was then called, at Glasgow University, a post which he 
occupied for fifty-three years, retiring only in 1899. This re- 
tirement from teaching work led to no diminution in his scientific 
‘activity, and he remained to the last a frequent contributor of 
mathematical and physical memoirs to scientific literature. At the 
Leicester meeting of the British Association last August he took 
an active part in all the meetings of his section, and although ob- 
viously feeble in frame, his mental vigour was remarkable, and was 
never more strikingly shown than in the discussion on radio-activity, 
‘in which he maintained with great skill a position opposed to the 
consensus of Physicists both here and abroad. 

Outside of the scientific world, Lord Kelvin was perhaps better 
known as an inventor than as a discoverer. Sailors owe much to 
him. The improved mariner’s compass, the sounding machine, 
the patent log for determining the speed of ships, and the tide- 
predicting machine are well-known examples of his ingenuity. 
Submarine telegraphy was made possible by his researches on 
cables in 1855, and by his invention of the mirror galvanometer 
and the siphon recorder. Other instruments of his are the quadrant 
electrometer and the current balance. The exact measurement of 
electrical units, of such great importance to the engineer, was first 
undertaken on his initiative. 

But Lord Kelvin’s greatest scientific achievements were of a 
kind to attract little attention from the general public. He was 
not a popular writer. His three volumes of ‘‘ Popular Lectures 
and Addresses,” delightful and suggestive as they are to anyone 
having some previous knowledge of physics, are by no means 
easy reading. His great mathematical powers led him to adopt 
an abstract form of expression which requires an effort of thought 
to follow. Hence the opinion that he was not a good lecturer, 
the fact being that the classes at Glasgow were filled with young 
students whose previous training had been quite insufficient to 
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enable them to benefit by his teaching. His lectures did not “pay ” 
for examination purposes. But those pupils who were able to ap- 
preciate his teaching have spoken gratefully of his inspiring talks 
on physical subjects, when ideas which until then had found no 
expression in the text-books were set before them with the fresh- 
ness and originality of a great thinker. 

Of the earlier scientific work of Thomson, his great contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of heat-energy are the best known. The 
doctrine of the conservation of energy, and of the equivalence of 
the different forms of energy, had been established by the labours 
of Joule and Mayer. Thomson completed this by adding the 
principle now known as the Second Law of Thermodynamics, ac- 
cording to which, whenever heat-energy is converted into mechani. 
cal work, a portion of the original heat passes from the heated 
body into another body at a lower temperature. The consequences 
of this principle are very far-reaching, and the modern difficult 
science of Thermodynamics, mainly based on it, grows con- 
tinually in importance. Since mechanical energy is always con- 
vertible into heat, whilst heat-energy is only partially recon- 
vertible into mechanical work, there must be a constant tendency 
for other forms of energy to pass into a form which is not avail- 
able for mechanical purposes. This is Thomson’s law of the 
Dissipation of Energy. Since it points to the gradual degradation 
of the energy of the universe towards a uniform state in which 
mechanical actions would become impossible, this principle has 
been made the basis of many metaphysical and even theological 
speculations. 

Great cosmological conclusions have been drawn, too, from 
another of his investigations, that concerning the age of the earth, 
From the observed rate of increase of temperature with depth 
in mines and well-borings, and the known facts of conduc- 
tivity, he was able, by a great feat of mathematical ingenuity, to 
calculate the time which has elapsed since the earth assumed the 
solid form. Since the maximum possible duration of life on this 
planet fixed in this way was far less than was demanded by the 
geologists and the evolutionary biologists, a prolonged contro- 
versy arose, the smoke of which has not yet died away. But the 
calculation requires so many assumptions, as to the thermal con- 
ductivity of the interior of the earth, etc., that the conclusions are 
open to doubt, and many are now of the opinion that Physics 
cannot legitimately oppose the claims of Geology and Biology. 
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It is impossible to write here of Lord Kelvin’s many other 
achievements in science. Mathematician though he was, he yet 
belonged to the same school of Physicists as Young and Faraday, 
and, like them, thought of things physically rather than as mere 
equations. This is the origin of his famous “vortex-theory ” of 
matter, an attempt to picture the atoms as mechanical structures 
whose properties could be deduced. 

A word must be said of his position in respect to Theology. 
Like many other men of science in this country, he kept his science 
and his theology apart, and the one had little influence on the 
other. In Glasgow he was in the habit, Prof. Ayrton tells us, of 
opening his morning lectures on Physics by repeating the General 
Confession from the Prayer-Book. His declaration at a lecture on 
Christian Apologetics at University College in 1903 that science 
definitely affirmed a creative power was the origin of a somewhat 
heated newspaper controversy, which, however, was so ably dis- 
cussed by Dr. Bridges in the Review for July, 1903 (reprinted in 
“Tllustrations of Positivism”), that it is not necessary here to do 
amore than mention it. 

But it would not be proper to close even this short article with- 
out some reference to his character as a man. His triumphs in 
science and industry, the honours showered upon him, left him one 
of the most modest of men. Always generous in acknowledging 
the work of others, courteous and kindly in all his relations with 
other, especially younger, men of science, it could be said of him 
at the close of his long and useful life that he was not only the 
most revered of leaders, but also the best beloved. 


Ceci, H. Descn 


HENRY CROMPTON ON THE BLASPHEMY 
LAWS | 


[A conviction for Blasphemy having been obtained in 1883, the late Mr. 
Henry Crompton, who was not only an eminent Positivist but an unrivalled 
authority on the practical administration of the criminal law, issued a 
protest in No. 1o of ‘‘ The Western Republic,” an occasional serial. As a 
prosecution for Blasphemy has now again been instituted, those passages of 


i weak paper which relate to the general question are reprinted 
elow. 


A PROSECUTION, conviction, and sentence for. Blasphemy, being an 
event of an extraordinary character and apparently a reversion to 
the noxious proceedings of a past time, when the state of opinion 
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was wholly different, demands the most careful and calm judg- 
ment at the hands of the adherents of the Religion of Humanity. 
Representing a nascent spiritual power, claiming in the future to 
guide the destinies of mankind by virtue of the known laws of 
social progress, it becomes a paramount duty for Positivists to 
form distinct conceptions as to the limits of State interference on 
matters of opinion and morals. Positivists are citizens in the 
highest sense of the word: ever ready to maintain order, to en- 
force obedience and respect to authority, but at the same time, 
watchful over the administration of the law, to guard against the 
tendency on the part of Government and tribunals to overstep the 
limits which are essential for the maintenance of liberty. More 
especially is this the case now with regard to spiritual liberty. 
We are prepared to take a leading part in condemning and resist- 
ing any real infringement, by legal decision or administrative 
usurpation, of the civic right to free opinion and its free expres- 
sion. Therefore we published our condemnation of the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in France as a violation of the liberty of preaching 
and teaching.* Therefore we expressed our disapprobation of the 
legal decision,t which, uttered by a time-serving disreputable 
judge, sought to make the religious direction by Catholics in 
political matters, unlawful, so as to render void a Parliamentary 
election. 

For all schools of thought, for all forms of religion, philosophy, 


and politics, we claim the fullest liberty of opinion, of public state- 
ment, printed or spoken, however noxious the doctrines taught, 
however antiquated and contrary to scientific fact, however sub- 
versive their tendency. may be to government, social order, or 
morality, provided that there is no incentive to breach of the peace 
or to violence, no actual indecency or obscenity. Grave and serious 
evils certainly follow upon such liberty. They cannot be denied or 
ignored. They can only be grappled with by discussion on their 
own ground, and by placing before mankind, in competition, a 
truer teaching and a nobler path. Repression is calculated to 
increase, not to stop the evil. 
* * * * 

The principles we lay down, which should regulate all proceed- 
ings in reference to opinion, are that :— 

(1) There. should be no legal protection for any opinion or in- 
stitution, however venerable, or rooted in the hearts and convic- 
tions of men. 

(2) The State should secure order in temporal affairs by legal 


* By Jules Ferry’s Government in 1880.—EDiTOR. 
+ The Keogh Judgment. 
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repression of violence, or incitements to violence and breach of the- 
peace, and obscenity. , ms 

(3) There should be allowed the utmost disorder in spiritual 
affairs. 

Such disorder is unavoidable. Spiritual order cannot be created 
by political means or the employment of force ; but can only be- 
achieved by society gradually, in a distant future, as the conse- 
quence of an ever increasing convergence of the opinions and 
religious convictions of mankind. ; 

As Positivists we are engaged in the attempt to propagate a 
religion which is destined to supersede Christianity, and all Theistic 
religions. We are deeply grateful to our fellow-countrymen for 
the freedom which they have accorded to us, in spite of the law of 
Blasphemy. We point to our advocacy of our own faith, not only 
as temperate, but as sympathetic towards other religions and 
modes of thought. We insist that full liberty tends to similar 
results. Liberty, good example, and the natural repugnance of 
good men and women to unworthy means, are the true cure. We 
are prepared to allow, by law, the fullest license for criticism, 
attack, vituperation, and ridicule of our religion and of all others, 
without any artificial protection by law. And our religion is as. 
sacred to us as that of any Christian to him. 


BeOgOrlk 


THE NORTHERN IRON. By GeorcE A. BERMINGHAM. Dublin :: 
Maunsel and Co., Ltd. 1907. 


It is rarely that space allows of novels being reviewed in these 
pages ; but it is not as a work of fiction that I have read this 
account of the Antrim Rebellion in 1798. The Protestant Rector 
of Westport, though he now makes his home in County Mayo, 
spent his youth among the scenes he here describes, knew the 
descendants of the Ulster United Irishmen, and has here revived 
many lingering traditions of those stirring times. It is sad read- 
ing for a Nationalist—not because the men of that age failed, but 
because their sons have turned away from the glorious path the 
fathers trod. The National movement, which everywhere else 
emerged from the trials of the nineteenth century with undi- 
minished strength, here, in this north-eastern corner of Ireland, 
experienced in the defection of the Ulster Presbyterians its one 
serious loss. The finding of the cannon buried under the pulpit in 
the Presbyterian Meeting House, the boys and girls dancing to the 
tune of the “Ca Ira” in the main street of Antrim, the blacksmiths 
making pikes openly within a few miles of Belfast seem far enough 
off in time—much further than Vinegar Hill and Wexford: but 
it is well to be reminded that such things once were. I have only 
room for one quotation, and that is not fiction, but history. The 
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-old Presbyterian minister, returned from his long imprisonment, 
-and sitting with a book on his knees, 

was reading lovingly for the hundredth time an inscription written 
there :— 

“This book was given to Rev. Micah Ward by his fellow-prisoners 
in Fort George, in witness of their gratitude to him for his’ministrations 
-during their captivity, and as a token of their admiration for his for- 
titude, his patience, and his unfailing charity.” 

There followed a list of twenty names. Four of them belonged to 
men of the Roman Catholic faith, six of them were the names of Presby- 
terians, ten were of those who accepted the teachings of that other 
Church which, trammelled for centuries by connection with the State, 
-hampered with riches secured to her by the bayonets of a foreign power, 
“dragged down very often by officials placed over her by Englishmen, 
has yet in spite of all won glory. Out of her: womb have come the 
“men whose names shine brightest on the melancholy roll of the Irish 
“patriots of the last two centuries. She has not cared to boast of them. 
She has hidden their names from her children as if they were a shame 
“to her, but they are hers. 

Thus far off in a desolate Scottish fortress after the total failure of 
every plan, in the hour of Ireland’s most hopeless degradation, the 
great dream which had fired the imagination of Tone and Neilson.and 
~the others, the dream of all Irishmen uniting in a common love of their 
country, a love which should transcend the differences of rival creeds, 
found a realisation. 

The days of pike and cannon are gone ; but it may be the days 
are coming when the love of country shall transcend the differences 
-of creeds. S. H. Swinny 


Prive | Cr he 


The subject for the meeting of the Positivist Society on Friday, 
January 31, has been changed. Mr. W. E. Singleton will intro- 
-duce the subject of ‘‘The Blasphemy Laws.”’ The Discussion on 
“Positivism and Socialism ” is postponed till February 28. These 
meetings are held in the rooms of the Society, 10, Clifford’s Inn, 
Fleet Street, at 8 p.m., and are open to all. On Sundays at 
Essex Hall (7 p.m.) the course on Questions of the Day will be 
- continued during February. In March there will be a course on 
“Representative Frenchmen of the Last Generation,” commencing 

~ with “Gambetta.” 


* * * * 


Mr. Snell writes :— 


A series of lectures is being arranged by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, in the success of which it is hoped that Positivists will co- 
- operate. On Tuesdays beginning February 4 at 8 p.m. at the Union’s 
headquarters, 19, Buckingham Street, W.C., Mr. Philip Thomas will 
' begin a course of seven lectures on Positivism and the Ethical Move- 
ment, the object, being to find out how these two great causes stand 
in relation to each other. After the lectures, a friendly discussion will 
take place, at which it is hoped that friends from Positivist societies 
- will assist. The lectures are free and are being promoted with the idea 
- of sorting out and emphasising the best points in each cause. 
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An audience which filled to overflowing our usual place of 
meeting assembled on Sunday, January 5, to listen to Sister Nive- 
dita’s eloquent address to the Positivist Society on “Family and 
Nationality in India.” About a third of those present were 
Indians. One difficulty on which she touched had a special interest 
for Positivists. Christian missionaries are fond of calling the 
kindly attention and sympathetic reverence with which the Indian 
child is taught to regard the cow by the name of cow-worship. 
This has misled their European readers, to whom the word 
worship suggests something mystical. Precisely the same difh- 
culty has beset the Positivists, whose devotion to Humanity trans- 
lated by the same word has been similarly misunderstood. Worship,. 
indeed, in its earlier meaning is open to no such objection; the 
mystical connotation springs from modern Christian usage. Sister 
Nivedita unintentionally did less than justice to the Indian National 
Congress when she suggested that the unanimity in past years. 
showed some insincerity. Had she attended a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee, she would have heard plenty of plain speak- 
ing. But the disputes there decided were not re-opened in the 
Congress. S. H. Swinny 


In Germany there is not only a Parliament for the whole of the- 
Empire elected by universal manhood suffrage, though the con- 
stituencies have not been altered since 1871, but each State has a 
local Parliament. In that of Prussia the franchise is most peculiar. 
All Prussians over twenty-four years of age are primary electors, 
and in each constituency these electors are divided into three 
groups. The citizens are classed according to the amount of 
direct taxes which they pay, and those who do not pay anything 
in direct taxation are supposed to pay three marks (3s.). The- 
largest taxpayers, whose contribution makes up a third of the 
whole, form the first group, while the great mass are included in 
the third. Each group elects by open voting a third of the elec- 
tors, who then meet ¢ogether and elect the deputies. This wretched 
system of jerrymandering has been successful in excluding Social- 
ists from the 350 members of the House, though five out of the 
six members of the Reichstag for Berlin belong to that party ; and 
indeed no Socialist has ever been elected to the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. It is not therefore surprising that an agitation is being 
carried on to alter this law, but Prince von Bulow has declared that 
the Government will not grant reforms. Therefore demonstrations . 
are being held, but it is difficult to see what can be done, as the 
German army is far too loyal for any insurrection to have the 
slightest chance of success. The only thing for the Socialists to- 
do is to bring pressure to bear in the Reichstag, but for the present 
they are not numerous enough there, and they must wait till the- 
next election. PauL DESCOURS 


The Sociological Society makes a new departure this year by- 
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issuing: as-quarterly :journal, Fhe Sociological Review, in place of 
the annual volume of ‘Sociological Papers. Such a_periodital, 
besides affording a continuous record of the Society’s proceedings, 
will naturally provide a convenient medium for the discussion of 
questions of general social interest, whether theoretical or prac- 
tical, and through its book-reviews and otherwise it should render 
considerable service to workers in various fields of social research, 
by acquainting them with the progress made in other branches of 
the subject. It will in this way, it is tobe hoped, prove a valuable 
means of unifying and co-ordinating social studies. The January 
number of the new review contains an interesting “Editorial” by 
Professor Hobhouse on the general policy of the review and the 
various functions which it may be expected to fulfil, There are 
also articles by Professor Westermarck and others. In one impor- 
tant respect the contents of this review compare unfavourably with 
the annual volumes. Prominence is now given to independent 
articles instead of the papers actually read before the Society. 
The primary function of such an organ should surely be to provide 
a full record of the Society’s proceedings, independent articles 
being given:a subordinate position in its pages. 
H. Gorpon JONES 


CONDENTS) OF =POREIGN 'POSITIVIST REVIEWS 


REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published eight times 
a yéar in Paris. Edited by Dr. Hillemand. Subscription 17s. 6d. 
a year to be sent to Madame Emile Antoine, 2, Rue Antoine 
Dubois, Paris]. 
ConTENTS OF NUMBER FOR 15 NOVEMBER, 1907. 

EmILe Corra, The Positivism of Gambetta—Aumep Riza, The Eastern 
Crisis (continued )—Notes from England, Brazil and Mexico—P. FROUMENT, 
The Method of Reason (continued)—-V. E. Pepin, Reform of the Judiciary 
System in France (continued)—C. HiLtemanp, The Historical Work of 
Condorcet (continued) — Obituary, M. Deluns-Montaud. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I January, 1908. 

EmILe Corra, The Beginning of Ethics—AuMED Riza, The Eastern Crisis. 
(continued)—M. Bott, A Positive View of Chemistry—Notes from England—P. 
Froument, The Method of Reason (continued)—V. E, PEpin, Reform of the 
Judiciary System in France (continued)—A. Keurer, Anti-militarism and Trade 
Unions. 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist Month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to the Editor, 
A. Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino, 2737, Mexico. ] 
ConTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I DESCARTES, ITO. 
J. E. Lacarricuz, The Supernatural and Positivism. I—Movina, Speech at 
Chapultepec the 8th Sept., 1906—J, H. Bripcrs, Hume (tr). 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I FREDERICK, ITQ. 
G. Barrepa, Speech made on 15 Nov., 1877,at Commemoration of L. Rio ° 
de la Loza—V. Gama, Some necessary reforms in the Education of Engineers—E, 
S. Bezs.y, Oliver Cromwell (tr.). 
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CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I BICHAT I19. : 
G. BarrepA, Robespierfre—M. pE Unamuno, The Misrepresentations of 
Taine—J. H. Brinags. Gall, (tr.). 
CoNTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I MOSES 120. 
G. Barrepa, Mahomet and Robespierre—A. AraGon, Lectures on First Phil- 
osophy I—F. S. Marvin, Prometheus and Cadmus (tr.). } 


MENSCHEITSZIELE. [Published Monthly. Edited by Dr. Molenaar. 
Price 6s. Subscriptions to be sent to Otto Wigand, Leipsig | 


ConTENTS OF DouBLE NUMBER JANUARY, 1908. 
F. Joa, L.Feuerbach—A Rav, The Philosophy of L. Feuerbach—Unpub- 
lished letters of L. Feuerbach to his brothers—O. Staur, Shelley as the Poet of 
Humanity. Paut DEscours 
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CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’’ for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received. by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviIEW should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’ 

_ ‘The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

Continuing the course on ‘‘ Questions of the Day’’ 

Feb. 2, ‘‘ Recent Developments in the Churches ’’—Mr. Robert Newman. 

Feb. 9, ‘‘ Economics of Free Trade’'—Mr. R. G. Hember. 

Feb. 16, ‘‘ Imperialism ’'—Mr. Henry Ellis 

Feb. 23, ‘‘ Ireland ''—Mr. S, H. Swinny. 

_ On March 1 a course on'‘ Representative Frenchmen of the Last Genera- 
tion ” will begin. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
{except in December). Subject for January 31, ‘‘The Blasphemy Laws,” 
mtroduced by Mr. W. E. Singleton. Subject for February 28, ‘‘ Positivism and 
Socialism,’’ opened by S. H. Swinny. Non-members can attend. 

THe Positivist Women’s GuiLp will meet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
February 26. All women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist REvigw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
7°, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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NAVAL EXPENDITURE 


THE alternatives of increased armaments or social reform are at 
last definitely contrasted in the public mind. Wage-earners have 
been strangely slow in arriving at the conviction that what stands 
in the way of anything that the State might do to ameliorate their 
condition is not (as they have been always told) its inability to find 
the money necessary for such purposes, but the mischievous em- 
ployment of much of the revenue actually raised. The enormous 
burden of debt and taxation fastened on the country by the last 
Government in order to carry on an injust war, which could be of 
no advantage to the working classes, has done more to open their 
eyes than any propaganda whether Pacifist or Socialist. But for 
that war it might have been many years before any widespread 
demand arose for Old Age Pensions. 

That the proletariat and, I may add, most of its real sympa- 
thisers in other classes, should call a halt in naval expenditure, for 
the express purpose of making Old Age Pensions possible, is an 
encouraging sign of the direction that our domestic politics are 
beginning to take. I hope that the Labourists and Radicals in 
the House represented by Mr. Murray Macdonald may succeed 
in bending the Government to their views. But I do not know 
how many of them have thought out the full meaning of their 
policy and are prepared to accept its practical consequences. Pro- 
bably in the impending debate they will confine themselves to 
discussing the proposals of the Government which are not likely 
to be of a very far-reaching kind. They will argue that the Navy 
is at present, and will be for some time to come, vastly superior 
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to any force with which it can be confronted ; that the confident: 
assurances of so able an administrator as Sir John Fisher are more 
trustworthy than the outcries of officials upon whose toes he has. 
trodden in the course of his energetic reforms, or the pert 
criticisms of irresponsible journalists ; that the German ships may 
be planned, but are not built ; that it will take time as well as 
money to widen the Kiel canal ; that before these preliminaries are 
accomplished the Disturber of Europe may be occupied with other 
projects, or he may have exhausted the patience of his own people, 
or he may have disappeared. ) 

The reasoning is good enough for this Session. I hope Parlia- 
ment will think so, and that it will make a beginning of Old Age 
Pensions ; a step which once taken can never be retraced. But let 
us suppose it taken, and the cost added irrevocably to our annual 
expenditure. Mr. Murray Macdonald’s supporters ought to be 
prepared to say what policy they will recommend, four or five 
years hence if they find the German Navy largely increased, the 
Kiel canal widened, and the Disturber -still with us and more dis- 
turbing than ever. Will they consent to resume the mad compe- 
tition in armaments, or will they systematically and resolutely carry 
out the policy upon which they are now partially and, if I may say 
so, empirically entering ? 

Mr. Haldane the other day let fall a remark which was at once 
angrily denounced by the Imperialist Press as flat blasphemy. 
Looking at the rapidly increasing population and wealth of Ger- 
many, he ventured to express a doubt whether it might remain 
always in the power of England to maintain the maritime supre- 
macy which she now possesses. The danger is not immediate, 
but it may not be very distant. Instead of being angry at its 
suggestion we should do well to consider it betimes. It consists 
chiefly in the difficulty of manning a much larger Navy by volun- 
tary enlistment. What is the use of building two battleships to 
the German’s one, if we have not a sufficient number of the 
highly-skilled crews now necesary to work them efficiently ? 
Even now it is maintained by some who have examined the matter 
that we have not the means of making up the wastage of a very 
short maritime war. It is mainly for this reason that so many 
ships, not past service, but.not of the newest pattern, have been 
scrapped, Mr. Stead tells us that unless the British Navy is kept 
twice as big as the German we must submit to conscription. ‘It 
is one or the other,’’ he says, ‘‘ you cannot have it both ways.’” 
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But what if we are driven to the German system of a maritime 
conscription? That will be ‘‘ having it both ways’’ with a 
vengeance ! 


The truth is. that the Naval supremacy to which Englishmen 
have been accustomed to think themselves entitled cannot be 
assured by keeping ahead of Germany in the building competition, 
even if we could afford the money for it. First, there is the 
difficulty just mentioned, of manning so many ships. Then, a 
Navy which has never been put to the test of action since big 
ships superseded little ones, or indeed since wood was discarded 
for iron, must be regarded as more or less of an experiment. To 
stake everything on it cannot be wise. The torpedo and the 
submarine mine may have unpleasant surprises for us. They may 
turn out to be wonderful equalisers of naval strength. 


But there is another and a more certain indication that our 
maritime supremacy is approaching its end. It is a grievance to 
all the maritime Powers. The danger of a coalition to abate it 
has always existed and is becoming more formidable as the number 
of the maritime Powers increases. For the moment it is suspended 
in consequence of the universal dread of Germany, and so England 
is enjoying the unusual and pleasurable sensation of a good under- 
standing with more than one old enemy. But let the fear of - 
Germany be removed by any of half a dozen conceivable causes, 
and the permanent tendency to a coalition against the mistress 
of the seas would immediately reappear. If a naval expenditure 
of thirty-one millions does not give us security now, how many 
more millions will be required then ? 


Twenty years ago, or even less, there were only two Navies 
worth our consideration, and we were a match for them combined. 
There are now at least five; for that of Russia will soon be 
raised to its former rank. France, though she has no immediate 
need of battleships, does not cease to build them. The Japanese 
fleet is said to be already twice as strong as it was at Tsushima. 
America boasts her intention to be second to none in sea-power, 
and she is able to make good her boast. No doubt we shall always 
have a strong Navy. But supremacy and the ‘‘ two-Power stan- 
dard’’ will be things of the past. A balance on the sea, as 
already there is on land, will be the aim of all sober statesmen. 


It is childish to urge upon foreigners, as we are always doing, 
that we are entitled to an absolute preponderance at sea because 
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we have practically no army at home. ‘‘ What is that to us?” 
they say; ‘Have an army at home if you want it. Why should we 
acquiesce in your maritime supremacy because you choose to keep 
120,000 soldiers always abroad?” That is what Mr. Murray Mac- 
donald and his friends ought to be considering. To provide for the 
defence of these islands would be a very simple and easy business 
if our soldiers were not in India, South Africa, Egypt, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. Even the troops we have at home are avowedly in- 
tended for over-sea service ; which means that they are to be 
shipped off to India if any trouble arises there. This country 
would then be as completely denuded of trained soldiers as it was 
during the South African War; for no one believes that the 
new Territorial Army will be any fitter to meet an invader than 
the old Volunteer force was. 


All our difficulties in the matter of defence are traceable to our 
possession of India, the disastrous legacy of Chatham and Clive. 
How long will it be before this is recognised by the immense 
majority of Englishmen who have no interest in maintaining our 
hold of that dependency? We keep 75,000 men there. The drain 
upon our army is really much greater than is represented by that 
figure ; for numbers are being continually invalided home and 
their places filled up by drafts from the battalions at home. If we 
had not to garrison India it would be perfectly easy without con- 
scription to have an army at home amply large enough to prevent 
invasion, and this, as the Military Correspondent of the Times 
admits, for ten or twenty millions less than we are paying now. 
There are always enough, and more than enough, young men 
who prefer soldiering to other forms of employment, and who, 
therefore, presumably make the best soldiers. | Even with the 
drawback of liability to foreign service, we obtain about 270,000 
Regulars, not counting the Reserve. 

The belief that Germany will desist from increasing her Navy 
to the point which she thinks adequate if we announce that we 
mean to go on out-building her, shows an extraordinary confidence 
in the value of bluff. Our French friends do not thank us for 
taking up this attitude. They think it may cost them dear. The 
only effect of it is to bring war nearer. History shows that 
competition in armaments always ends in that way. It is the 
more likely to do so if our newspapers take to writing in this 
style. ‘‘ We cannot but feel that the cheapest way to keep our 
Navy up to its full strength would be to take the German Navy and 
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add it to ours. We shall have to do it some day” (Vanity Fair, 
February 12, 1908). 

When England has abandoned her pretension to Maritime 
Supremacy, and has not only accepted the principle of the Balance 
of Sea-Powers, but become its staunchest champion, she will not 
find it difficult to obtain allies in case of need. The exemption 
of private property from capture at sea will follow as a matter of 
course, and no country will benefit so much as England by the 
abolition of this relic of barbarism. We should no longer be in 
dread of starvation in case of naval disaster ; for neutrals export- 
ing food (and all countries would become exporters of food as soon 
as its price rose in England) would never allow it to be treated as 
contraband of war. E. S. BErESLy 


iene ALI Ye ORSHUNMANEE y, 


Ir asked to state in what respect Positivism differs most essen- 
tially from the other religious systems of the world, most Posi- 
tivists would probably say that its distinguishing feature was its 
thoroughgoing reality. This is, of course, due to the fact that its 
creed is a purely scientific one, containing no imaginary elements 
of thought. The Positivist holds, in fact, that his Faith, the Re- 
ligion of Humanity, is the great Reality of which all past religions 
have been the dim, incomplete, and too often distorted images. 
The central idea of the Positivist faith, that which distinguishes 
it from a purely ethical system, is the doctrine of Humanity, which 
has often been treated by the hostile critics of Comte as if it was 
something purely fictitious, the mere product of Comte’s imagina- 
tion. Almost the whole criticism of Positivism as a religious 
system has been directed upon this point. A great deal of the 
prevalent misconception is no doubt due to the fact that Comte 
discussed at considerable length and with great detail the ques- 
tion of how we could best symbolise to ourselves the great Being, 
the laws of whose growth he was the first to investigate in a 
thoroughly scientific manner. Now, that question of symbolising 
is just one of those points in which a thinker is certain to be 
largely influenced by his personal history or social antecedents. 
The natural consequence is that what to Comte seemed the best 
mode of representing and expressing his feelings on the matter 
does not appeal with much conviction to some minds. And it 
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would seem as if these critics had been so struck by what appeared . 
to them artificial and forced in Comte’s presentation of the subject 
that they wholly missed his real meaning. . Because Comte, in his 
social and religious Utopia, advocated certain practices which to 
these writers seem mystical and unwarranted, they hastily jump 
to the conclusion that the Religion of Humanity must necessarily 
be a fantastic and artificial thing, with no solid foundation of fact. 
The Religion of Humanity is indeed looked upon by them as a 
mere idiosyncrasy of Comte’s. A good deal of the criticism of 
Comte’s details is no doubt well-founded and quite justifiable. No 
writer, even when of such commanding genius as Auguste Comte, 
could possibly give a forecast of the future evolution of society 
with minute accuracy, or hope for success in prescribing the exact 
character of the religious worship of the future. There are far too 
many unknown data in the problem, data which only the Future 
can reveal, to admit of anything but the broadest generalisations. 
But is it not absurd to fasten one’s attention upon what, even from 
Comte’s standpoint, are comparatively unimportant details, and so 
fail to realise the true significance of his religious teaching? It is 
very much like someone objecting to the form and ornamentation 
of a casket while wholly ignoring the beauty of the jewel within. 
The kind of criticism I am referring to is to be met with in 
writers of very different schools of thought. It is well exemplified, 
for example, in Mr. John Morley’s article on Comte, in which he 
says: “The exaltation of Humanity into the throne occupied by 
the Supreme Being under monotheistic systems made all the rest 
of Comte’s construction easy enough. Utility remains the test of 
every institution, impulse, act; his fabric becomes substan- 
tially an arch of utilitarian propositions, with an artificial Great 
Being inserted at the top to keep them in their place. The Comtist 
system is utilitarianism crowned by a fantastic decoration,’ and 
farther on Mr. Morley speaks of ‘the religion which is at bottom 
hardly more than sympathy under a more imposing name.” Hux- 
ley, again, took very much the same view when he said, ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly God disappeared, but the ‘ New Great Supreme Being,’ 
a gigantic fetish turned out brand-new by Comte’s own hands, 
reigned in his stead.” A somewhat similar opinion is expressed in 
Dr. Martineau’s “Types of Ethical Theory.” The view that these 
writers took is still largely current to-day, and it would seem that 
to such critics the idea of Humanity as a real Being, as the centre 
of men’s religious feelings, is almost on a par with the Goddess of 
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Reason of the French Revolution. If that view of the matter was 
‘correct, we should certainly have to admit that'a large part ot 
‘Comte’s work was in vain, and that the Religion of Humanity was 
not destined to become the permanent and universal religion of 
Man. 

What, however, are the real facts of the case? We must first 
see clearly what Comte meant by the word “Humanity,” that 
word which the great Italian patriot, Mazzini, spoke of as ‘‘the 
‘Word of our Age.” The meaning Comte attached to the word and 
the sense in which he habitually used-it are perfectly clear. By 
Humanity he meant the human organism which is the product of 
the successive lives of the countless generations of men which have 
passed away since man first arrived at the social form of existence. 
No animal except man possesses the power of developing from a 
‘simple social state to a more complex one. He is the only animal 
capable of building upon the social Past and so evolving Progress 
out of Order. We individuals die, but we hand over to our de- 
‘scendants the results we have obtained ; the unit disappears in an 
objective sense, but the group remains, which we call Humanity. 
‘This idea of the gradual growth of society from simple to more 
complex forms was a notion practically unknown to the ancient 
world, for it could hardly arise until human evolution had pro- 
gressed far enough to exhibit clearly the contrast between the 
‘successive stages of development. It is to Comte more than any 
other man that we owe the fact that we can now look upon the 
entire history of the human race as one organic whole. But we 
‘owe much more to him than the unravelling of the tangled skein 
of history. His greatest achievement was the revealing of Hu- 
manity to men as the true source of the unity of their lives. That 
does not mean that before Comte’s time men had no conception 
of guidance in their daily lives. Before man could find in himself 
—or rather in society—the necessary unity, before he could become 
‘aware of the real relations existing between himself and the out- 
side world, a long evolution of his thoughts, feelings, and active 
powers was necessary. In the meantime he naturally sought for 
an explanation outside himself, in the conception of an external 
and overrulnig Power to which his life was subjected. To that 
fact we owe all the various religions of the world ; they are all the 
attempts of Man to explain the Universe to himself by the aid of 
fictitious beings, the products of his own imagination. Unable to 
see the Human Providence which was really all the time shaping 
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and controlling his life, Man resorted to the belief in some External 
Providence. He had been really guided and controlled by the 
great social organism, but not being able to recognise the working 
of the Spirit of the Past, he mistook it for the voice of a God. it 
was this unconsciousness of the real process at work that it was 
the life-task of Comte to remove. In other words, he lifted from 
men’s eyes the veil which had hitherto concealed the great reality 
from them, and which had prevented them from seeing that the 
only Providence governing their existence was the social organism 
of which they formed a part. 

We have seen that each generation builds upon the past by 
incorporating the results or achievements of that past. But each 
generation of men is not only bound closely to the preceding ones ; 
there is just as intimate a union between the individuals compos- 
ing each generation. We have in society a precise analogue to 
the case of the individual. The life of any individual may be looked 
upon at a given moment as composed of certain objective and 
subjective experiences. The latter are being constantly added to, 
and there is as complete continuity in the psychic life of the normal 
human as in his physical existence. So in the case of Humanity, 
we have the Objective Life of Humanity, what we may call the 
Solidarity of Man, constituted by the union of individual men so 
as to form one society. We have also. the Subjective Life of 
Humanity, that is, the Continuity of Humanity in Time, due to 
the factor of social inheritance or Filiation. Now, the relative 
importance of these two great characteristics is by no means the 
same. The relations between the Continuity of Humanity in Time 
and in Space have been admirably expressed by Comte in one of 
his most luminous aphorisms—The Living are more and more 
governed by the Dead. That necessarily follows from the fact 
that the relative importance of the work of each generation becomes. 
less in proportion to the whole past as time goes on, for although 
Humanity can only function through living men and women, the 
power and influence exerted upon them is a power derived mainly 
from the Past. Hence the subjective influence of Humanity 1s 
ever increasing, the influence of the Past over the Present becomes. 
greater and greater as time goes on. 


People readily recognise the great truths which Comte con-. 
densed for us into the expression “Humanity” in the case of 
individual men and women of genius. It is in such cases readily 
acknowledged that the individual life is still a living force at work 
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in society. It is true that we cannot weigh in a chemical balance 
the great thoughts and noble feelings which have been bequeathed 
to us in those “hereditary jewels of the race . . . that on the 
stretched forefinger of all time sparkle for ever,” but are they not 
just as real to us as our muscles and nerves? When we speak of 
one of the great men of the Past, such as Aristotle, we do not 
think of him as having been a mere mass of living tissues. We 
think of him as the great abstract thinker, whose influence was 
paramount over the Philosophy of the Middle Age, as the Master 
of those who Know, as the thinker who even now exerts his sway 
over all modern philosophy. 

Again, in the case of a Nation, no one thinks of denying the 
reality of the social units which we call Nations or Countries. 
Their existence is too obvious to admit of it. The whole question 
is really little more than one of relative size, and it ought not to 
be difficult for people who fully recognise the existence of the 
smaller social units of the Family, City, and Country to also re- 
cognise that the existence of Humanity is equally real, and rests 
upon precisely the same kind of evidence. We know that each 
generation does not make its science, philosophy, art, literature, 
laws, moral code, language, and so forth for itself. It inherits 
these things, each generation only adding a minute portion to the 
common stock, nor is it true to say that each country makes 
them for itself unaided. These things, which, taken together, 
constitute what we call civilisation, are really the creation of the 
human race as a whole. That every human institution, every 
appliance of civilisation, every rule of morality, every instinct of 
justice and mercy, is the creation of the great Family of Nations 
to which Comte gave the name of Humanity, is as much an indis- 
putable truth as any fact we know. And yet Comte, who placed. 
this great truth upon a scientific basis, is often said to have put 
forward an Artificial Being as the object of men’s service, as the 
centre of their lives. Why, the existence and reality of this Being 
is just as certain, and it rests upon precisely the same kind of evi- 
dence, as the existence of these critics themselves, who in denying 
the reality of Humanity are making use of her best creation— 
language. 

This being the case, an interesting and very important question 
arises. Why is it that so many of Comte’s critics have so utterly 
misapprehended his meaning, even in the case of writers with no 
theological or even metaphysical prejudices to distort their judg- 
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ment? The reason would appear to be this. Comte’s doctrine of 
Humanity is based upon an historical theory of the evolution of 
society. The great historian of Humanity has described for us 
what is really the life-history of the higher races of mankind, 
especially the highest known type—the European. His historical 
analysis has in that way revealed the existence of a great social 
organism, with a continuous recorded history of over twenty-five 
centuries. The real evidence, then, which proves the existence of 
this great organism of Humanity is to be found in Comte’s philo- 
sophy of history, and those who deny the reality of Humanity have 
first to disprove the truth of Comte’s historical views. To say that 
Comte created an Artificial Being is merely to make a baseless 
assertion, and it leaves the matter exactly where it was before. 
The real task before Comte’s critics is to demonstrate the falsity 
of his historical theory, and they are not entitled to call in question 
the truth of his religious construction until they have carefully 
weighed and confuted the historical evidence upon which Comte 
based the Religion of Humanity. H. GORDON JONES 


DEE PUTUREOR SIND iy 


On February 13, that noble-hearted apostle of the regeneration of 
our Hindoo fellow-citizens, Sir William Wedderburn, drew to- 
gether, as is his annual practice, a Conference of British and 
Indian reformers to welcome Dr. Rutherford on his return from 
the abortive Congress. At this interesting meeting, the Chairman 
insisted on Mr. Frederic Harrison “saying a few words.” 

Mr. Harrision in effect said this :— 

I came here to-day to listen and to learn — not to ad- 
vise or to teach. I have not been “six weeks in India,” 
like Dr. Rutherford, nor even six hours, so it is, of 
course, impossible that I could offer you a word daily in council 
with our experienced Chinoyniks, the very body whom Indian re- 
formers so often accuse of knowing only one side of Indian ques- 
tions. I am an outsider, a hermit in my country home, and I 
have only just looked in at this vast centre of the Empire to hear 
and to see what I can. 

But, though I have never been in India myself, I have had for 
long years past, as Professor of Jurisprudence and International 
Law at the Temple, many Indian pupils and friends, and one of 
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the most distinguished of them is beside me to-day, I have re- 
tained many Hindoo friends through life, and I have long received 
abundant correspondence from native gentlemen, both known to 
me and unknown. And I receive week by week and month by 
month, a large body of native serial publications, which I study 
with sympathy and thought. And I cannot forget that fifty years 
ago, the master by whom I was introduced into political thought 
proclaimed his deep belief in the future of Indian independence ; 
and the school of opinion which he founded, and which is worthily 
maintained by our colleague, Mr. Swinny, has never ceased to 
foster the same hopes. 

I am not sanguine as to the state of things to-day. The 
Liberal Government from whom we hoped so much has given us 
little but phrases, promises, and trivial reforms. Perhaps, like 
M. Stolypin, in Russia, though entering on office with Liberal 
ideas, it finds itself in practice blocked at every turn by the 
octopus of an invertebrate bureaucracy. We were all too eager to 
hail the reformers who came into office—rather than power—in 
1906. They of whom it was said laudantur a laudatis—to-day too 
often find themselves laudantur adamnatis—praised to the echo by 
the -very men whom they used to accuse of coercion, ignorance, 
and red-tape. 

Now, in my utter ignorance of Indian government, I still have 
some personal knowledge of Indian ability and Indian aspira- 
tions ; and I know that in those three hundred millions, with at 
least one hundred thousand men of European education and politi- 
cal insight, there is an ample body of native gentlemen to whom a 
large share of Indian government might at once be entrusted. 

It is to that to which I look far more than to any representa- 
tive institutions, parliaments, or electoral systems. If the present 
Ministers, or any Ministers, were to ask me to tell them what I 
would advise them,to do—(I need hardly say it is the very last 
thing that they, or any Ministers, are likely to do)—I would 
say :— 

There is at your hand an easy, immediate, effective reform 
which you could put in action at once. Name Hindoo and Mussulman 
gentlemen to fill one-third of all the superior public offices, both 
executive and judicial. Put them in office in place of English 
strangers. Begin with the corrupt native police, and go on to the 
Supreme Council and the Court of Appeal. I know there are men 
amply qualified to-day to fill those posts, It would have an 
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immense effect in putting heart into India and making it tranquil 
and vigorous. Promise within a generation to make at least one- 
half of the Executive and the Judiciary the due field of native 
talent. 

I am no blind believer in voting, or parliaments of any kind, 
nor of any idea of assimilating India to a free colony of white 
men. It is idle rhetoric to ask us if we advise handing over India 
to anarchy, or if we want a Duma elected by adult suffrage. No 
one here has ever dreamed of such nonsense. And to accuse us of 
such folly is to insult us and to mislead the public. We ask that 
India shall be governed by Indian ideas and feelings, and more 
and more by native rulers. And this is a policy which can be pat 
in practice to-morrow without waiting for universal education or 
for electoral systems. 

A cruel blow was given to the hopes of those who look for the 
regeneration of India when one from whom we expected so dif- 
ferent a policy told the world that he could see no reasonable 
prospect of finality to the existing autocratic régime, whereby 350 
millions are despotically ruled by an alien bureaucracy and its 
army. 

For my own part, I do not hesitate to repudiate any such 
blighting spirit of finality. And I say that if, by a.p. 2000 and so 
on, that great continent, whether divided into confederate States 
or more or less combined into a whole, shall not be seen by our 
descendants to be governed, judged, and taught by native rulers, 
aye, and defended in its independence by native arms—then, I 
say that such a failure will be judged in the history of civilisation 
to be the scandal, the shame, the crime of our boasted Empire in 
the East. IREDERIC HARRISON 


JOHN CALVIN 


Ir any one of the early Protestants had merited a place in the 
Positivist Calendar, that one would have been Calvin. He was 
Comte’s own countryman, and his was the only constructive genius 
amongst the Reformers. To him is owing all of Protestantism 
that is definitely distinctive from Catholic Church government. 
Calvin had had both legal and clerical training, and had been at- 
tracted first by the New Learning and then by the New Religion. 
An oration by a physician, a friend of Calvin, on Christian Philo- 
sophy, composed in part by Calvin, favouring the tenets of the 
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German Reformers, roused ecclesiastical enmity, and the physician 
and the young lawyer had to make their escape from Paris. After 
moving about the country, sheltered by friends of his family, 
Calvin reached Basle in 1535, and was introduced to Erasmus. At 
Basle he wrote the first draft of his great Protestant work, the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. Then he wandered to Fer- 
rara. He was living under an assumed name, and was still in 
danger of recognition. After a brief visit to France, he made his 
way to Geneva. Geneva had been under the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of a Bishop and the civil government of the Bishop’s deputy, 
or Vidame, the Duke of Savoy. Against this government the 
Genevese had rebelled, had effected the banishment of the 
Savoyards, and had become independent and republican. During 
the political ferment the city had been visited by a French Pro- 
testant preacher named William Farel. He had twice been 
banished, but on his third visit he was encouraged, and Protestant- 
ism was adopted as useful in intensifying the revolt from the 
ancient authority of Bishop and Duke. It was therefore under 
political pressure that Geneva, like the German States, became 
Protestant. When Calvin reached Geneva in 1536, without inten- 
tion of staying there, he was seen by Farel, who knew him, and 
was persuaded to take up the work of converting the people con- 
jointly with his friend. 

In his Institutes of the Christian Religion Calvin had set 
forth his conception of the whole counsel of God as affecting man. 
His chief doctrine was borrowed from St. Augustine. In the 
hands of Calvin it gave a definiteness and precision to Genevan 
theology that was lacking in other forms of Protestantism. Its 
power was in its supreme authority, its unquestionable assertion, 
its claim to absolute truth, like the claim of the Catholic Church. 
The form of Church-government set up with this absolute doctrine 
was new, but the same claim to divine authority was asserted for 
it by Calvin, and it has lasted to the present day under the name 
of Presbyterianism. Calvin was not only a theologian, he was 
also a theocratic statesman. Before he had been a year in Geneva 
he had succeeded in subordinating the temporal power to the 
spiritual, a power which he and his Church wielded with a rigour 
that in their second year induced reaction, and caused the 
banishment of both Calvin and Farel. Calvin retired to Stras- 
burg, married the widow of an Anabaptist, lectured on theology, 
and revised and elaborated his Institutes. In the meantime the 
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Genevan authorities could not manage their own affairs under the 
disorder of political and religious agitation, so they determined 
to recall their former theocratic master. Calvin returned to 
Geneva in 1541, and for the next twenty-three years he was prac- 
tically the ruler of the little State. His code, moral and sumptuary, 
was stringent beyond anything hitherto known in legal practice ; 
and it was administered with an absence of relativity of judgment 
appalling to those who were not convinced of its divine sanctions. 
Public penance was revived by Calvin with a mercilessness such as 
had never been known in the Catholic Church, for it was applied in 
Geneva, as it was afterwards applied in America, to offences merely 
venial, whereas it was reserved in the Catholic Church for what 
were deemed by general consent to be deadly sins. 

Luther had revived the medieval semi-human and mischievous 
character of the Devil, who was always treated by him as a bit of 
a fool. But when this demon dominated the imagination of more 
earnest and sombre Protestants, he was made to play a very tragic 
part in the social economy. The Devil soon became a convenient 
middle-term by which crimes against God and crimes against men 
could be brought into connection. Under Calvin’s rule, in one 
three months, thirty-four women were sentenced to death as 
witches. The Salem witchcraft of the seventeenth century ,was 
another illustration of the density and brutality of Protestant 
superstition. In the first four years of Calvin’s rule in Geneva 
fifty-eight persons were sentenced to death and seventy-six to 
exile. A man could be imprisoned on suspicion, and torture was 
sometimes employed to extort confession. On one point Calvin 
was ahead of other Protestants, for he firmly held in theory the 
necessity of the separation of the spiritual and the temporal 
powers. The strength of his Church-polity was in the lay element 
of his chief ecclesiastical court, called the Consistory. It was 
made up of twice as many laymen as of ministers. It took cogni- 
sance of every conceivable ecclesiastical offence, as offences were 
then defined, and either punished the offender by penance or ex- 
communication, or handed him over to the civil power for fine, 
imprisonment, or death. The basis of the Consistory was, there- 
fore, democratic ; it represented the whole Church, lay ana 
clerical, 

Calvinism, or Presbyterianism, has shown all through the last 
three and a half centuries an independent vigour and consistency 
uncommon in the other forms of Protestantism. It spread to 
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France, to Holland, to Scotland, to America, and for a long time 
showed its coherence, its bitterness, its firm adherence to Biblical 
superstition, its cramped morality, its smug egotism, its gloomy 
earnestness, and tough persistency in contrast to the State-ridden 
Lutheranism of Germany, and the more loosely dominated Epis- 
copal Church of England. 

Calvin himself had habitual bad health, which tended to make 
him irritable and morose. Having made up his mind that he had 
penetrated the eternal designs of his God, there was no reason for 
timidity in consigning his and his God’s enemies to perdition by 
means of the gallows and the fire. Thus he threatened that he 
would, if possible, have the life of the heretic Servetus. He nursed 
his hatred for seven years, betrayed his enemy to the Romana 
Inquisition (from which, however, Servetus escaped), and then, by 
chance getting him into his own power, forced a conviction from 
the State, and had him burnt alive. The act was approved by the 
Protestant leaders of the time ; but the next generation saw how 
useless it was, in the face of such an act, to complain of the 
vengeance of the Romish Church. Thus the seeds of toleration 
were sown, though they germinated very slowly. 

But, of course, there was a much more important and extensive 
wave of moral emotion among the bulk of the population of the 
countries touched by Protestantism than is indicated by the acts 
of the political and theological leaders of the movement. The 
revolt from customary beliefs and ritual, and the adoption of a 
different attitude to the God they had worshipped, induced a 
peculiar seriousness and feeling of personal responsibility which, 
if it had been ostensibly a part of the old religion, had relapsed 
generally into the merest formal routine. And this seriousness 
was greatly strengthened by the lay participation in Church- 
government. Intolerance, we must remember, was a principle of 


universal acceptance. The man who did not agree with you in 
matters of faith was a very bad man indeed, deserving all the 
harm you could inflict upon him. Those who think that Protes- 
tants were less cruel than Catholics should bear in mind that it 
was only in Italy that heretics were strangled before they were 
burned, though the feeling that dictated such a modicum of pity 
was the result of secular rather than of theological tenderness : it 
was the effect of Humanism in so far as it touched Churchmen : and 
it was the action of Humanism that, later on, forced Protestantism 
into a tolerant attitude. We owe nothing to the purely theological 
dogmas of either Catholicism or of Protestantism for our liberty 
of thought and action. R. NEWMAN 
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ETHICISTS AND A HUMAN SYNTHESIS. 


Tuosrt who have watched the growth of the Ethical movement 
may have noticed that its success has been due largely to a com- 
bination of various tendencies—not necessarily opposed in purpose, 
but certainly diverse in origin. The rejection of old superstitions, 
the eager watch for new and life-giving truth, the desire for 
religious communion, even where the word “religion” is rejected, 
the missionary spirit which urges the zealous to join together in 
order to preach the new gospel—all these have had their part in 
building up the Ethical Societies, not to mention the love of social 
reunion and of innocent amusement, the endeavour of those out- 
side the Churches to imitate that last refuge of Christianity, the 
Institutional Church. But although the Ethical movement has 
gained in numbers by the many sources from which it has drawn 
its members, it was inevitable that its more serious spirits should 
see some danger in the want of a common centre of feeling, 
thought, and action. The very readiness to accept new truth, if it 
occupies too large a place in men’s thoughts, leads to an attitude 
of expectancy little favourable to strenuous and consistent activity. 
The rejection of superstition is a strong and enduring bond to 
those who have just emerged from the darkness ; but after a time, 
though it is as necessary as ever to those who wish to live happy 
and useful lives in the light of truth, it ceases to appear sufficient. 
The missionary spirit soon loses its vigour if the missionary’s 
belief is vague. And the greater resources of the orthodox will 
always give them the advantage in the organisation of the Institu- 
tional Church. 

In an active and thoughtful community, the recognition of the 
danger was sure to be followed by the search for a remedy ; and 
as a new adaptation to environment is more difficult than a return 
to an old, the first remedy proposed was in the nature of a step 
backward. Let us resuscitate the idea, or at least the name, of 
God, and persuade ourselves that the venerable shadow of the 
religious life of the past can form the substantial foundation of 
the religious life of the future. The proposal had the advantage of 
being in accordance with much in the past tradition of the Ethical 
movement ; for that had sprung in large measure from a desire to 
find a common ground on which all good men and women could 
unite, and there was a possibility that the use of Theological 
language might pave the way for the inclusion of those who still 
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retained some Theological beliefs ; and the very vagueness of this 
newest and most attenuated of all the new Theologies satisfied that 
cult of the open mind, which is one of the distinguishing features. 
of Ethicism. Nevertheless, in spite of these advantages, the 
great mass of Ethicists recognised that this would be to retreat and 
not to advance, and those who were most convinced of the evils 
that needed to be remedied, saw that this remedy was merely 
verbal, and would leave the real difficulties of the situation un- 
touched. 
There are, however, some Ethicists who have sought a remedy 
in another direction, and have found a new centre for the Ethical 
movement in the Religion of Humanity, first preached consciously 
and systematically by Auguste Comte. Those who have attended! 
the first three lectures of the course on “ Positivism and the Ethical 
Movement” now being given by Mr. Philip Thomas* will have 
been struck by his assimilation of the teachings of Auguste Comte 
—especially in their religious aspect—and by the obvious applica-. 
tion of those teachings to the needs of the Ethical movement. But 
there is evidently one fundamental point on which Mr. Thomas. 
still has considerable doubt. Ethicism has always stood for free 
enquiry and a readiness to accept new truth. It has even 
exaggerated the importance of this—if it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of what is so necessary to all progress—and has 
seemed at times to neglect the truth already known while it waited 
for the truth that was as yet undiscovered. The advantages of a 
Synthesis are obvious. Disorder and dispersion, incompatible- 
purposes and irreconcileable beliefs must always be hindrances to. 
useful action. To see life as a whole, to neglect no side of our 
complex nature, these are necessary alike to human unity and 
social service, to righteousness and truth. But if these advantages. 
can only be purchased by the sacrifice of our readiness to accept 
new truth, if the Synthesis is final and absolute, if Comte was 
not the Minister and Interpreter of Humanity, which is “the. 
Minister and Interpreter of Nature,” but was the law-giver who. 
gave the Law from which nothing should ever be taken and to. 
which nothing should ever be added, then indeed the Ethicist 
might well be excused if he thought the evil of such a Synthesis. 


* This course of lectures began on Tuesday, February 4, and will be: 
continued on every Tuesday at 8 p.m., till March 17. The lectures are 
given at the School of Ethics, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Ad- 
mission is free. i 
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would far outweigh the good. But the fear could only arise from 
the neglect of three of the distinguishing characters of Positivism, 
which, in the words of Comte himself is always human, organic, and 


relative. 
That the teacher who declared “There is only one absolute 
truth—that everything is relative ”»— should be accused of having 


framed an absolute synthesis, that the founder of a “demonstrable 
religion,” as he called it over and over again, should be suspected 
of obscurantism and a hostility to scientific investigation, is a 
strange irony. Nor is it less surprising that the teacher who pro- 
claimed the superiority of method to doctrine should have been 
thought to lay down a final and infallible creed for the acceptance 
of his followers. But this error, so patently opposed to Comte’s 
own declarations, must have had a source, and that source may 
be found in a misunderstanding of the true meaning of a synthesis. 
In the old statical conception of life and civilisation, before the 
idea of progress had arisen, the harmonising and ordering of 
human knowledge, when once done, was done for ever. If perfec- 
tion was as nearly reached as human infirmity would allow, any 
change in the whole would only break the harmony and tend to 
replace order by disorder. Any attempt to improve was an admis- 
sion of an original weakness or error. If the synthesis was true 
and complete when it was formed, it would remain so for ever. 
Very different is the meaning which synthesis acquires when the 
progress of Man is recognised. It is now seen that a synthesis to 
be permanent must find within itself a place for all new develop- 
ments, that it must be organic, and must grow with the growth of 
Humanity. As the positive synthesis is a co-ordination of all 
knowledge, so, if it is to remain true, it must bring into their due 
place and order all the additions to that order, and as in an organic 
whole, every growth must vitally affect all other parts, so the 
reception and ordering of new knowledge, the regulation of a 
changing life, necessarily reacts on the synthesis as a whole. A 
true synthesis necessarily corresponds with the human organism, 
whose intellectual life it co-ordinates, and develops with the develop- 
ment of Humanity. The old syntheses fell because they could not 
recognise this. The new knowledge remained outside and un- 
assimilated, until it became patent that the synthesis no longer 
covered the whole field, and therefore ceased to be a synthesis at 
all. A new synthesis can only escape this fate by being, like 
Comte’s, human, relative, and organic, 
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It is true that a relative synthesis presents some difficulties in 
‘its application which were absent from the old systems. ‘‘Thus 
:saith the Lord ” removed all doubts—at least as long as the belief 
in the Lord was strong. A relative and progressive ethical system 
‘is only possible in an advanced state of society ; and there will 
-perhaps be timid hearts that look back with regret to the absolute 
precepts of the old faiths. But in this Man has no choice. He 
must face his destiny, and find in ordered progress a compensa- 
‘tion for unchanging dogma. 

It need hardly be said that the creation of an organic synthesis 
‘like Comte’s, was far more difficult than that of the older syn- 
theses which rested on an absolute finality, and in so far as it is 
‘truly organic, it is permanent. Just as the identity of the indivi- 
-dual organism survives its continual adaptations to its environ- 
ment, just as the great human organism maintains its continuity 
‘through all the phases of human history, so the Positive synthesis 
only grows more perfect and complete with Man’s expanding 
‘knowledge. Comte has not only created this synthesis: he has 
rendered its conception possible, first, by adding to the definition 
‘of life, the fruitful idea of a constant adjustment of the organism 
to the environment, without which for societies and individuals, 
‘for syntheses and systems there is death; and secondly, by the 
creation of Sociology which makes definite and certain the hope 
‘of human progress. The followers of the prophets of old held that 
righteousness consisted in submission to the precepts of the 
‘Master ; but the prophets of the new human dispensation require 
:a submission of a more active kind. The synthesis of Comte is no 
final gift of infallible wisdom, but something much greater—a 
‘synthesis that grows with the growth of Humanity, and partakes 
-of the life of Humanity, and so can be a source of support and 
‘happiness to Man as long as human time endures. 

S. H. Swinny 


BIOr® Kos 


HISTOIRE DE LA COMMUNE. By GeEorGEs Bourcin. (Paris: 
E. Cornely and Co. 1907.) 


We have not yet a complete and satisfactory history of the 
‘Commune of 1871, although a great many books have been written 
on the subject, but these are generally very one-sided, so that the 
student who wishes to form a good idea of the subject has to read 
a great many books, and it is not even then always possible to 
obtain a true view of the facts of the case. M. Bourgin has pub- 
lished a small volume which is very satisfactory as far as it goes. 
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He very justly devotes a considerable portion of his volume to: 
a preliminary survey of the conditions which made an insurrection 
possible. The population of Paris was exasperated at the capitula- 
tion, the feeling had arisen, and rightly I think, that the defence 
of Paris had not been conducted as vigorously as it should have 
been. Generals Trochu and Ducrot had few regular troops, and 
were not inclined to trust the National Guard, and really very little 
was done to take the offensive against the Germans. If more 
energetic measures had been taken, especially at first, before Paris 
had begun to feel the effects of hunger, the result might have beem 
different. But nothing much was done till late, and then the 
military measures were only half-hearted, the commanding officers 
having made up their minds that Paris would have to surrender, 
and in these circumstances it was not likely that victory would rest 
with the French. There was no Gambetta in Paris to urge the 
Generals to dare great things. The Assembly elected in 1871 was 
reactionary, and it showed its opinion early by declining to sit in 
Paris and going to Versailles. The workers feared that there 
would be a restoration of the Monarchy. Then, too, the Assembly 
at Versailles did a foolish thing by immediately ordering the dis- 
solution of the National Guard. This meant absolute starvation 
for many people who would be unable to get work. If all these 
things are taken into consideration, the causes of the insurrection 
of the 18th of March at once become clear. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Commune failed to produce a military leader. Civilians. 
thought that they could direct military operations, and the result 
was disastrous, though much heroism was displayed by the rank 
and file. 

M. Bourgin has a very interesting chapter in which he shows 
that during its brief reign the Commune attempted many reforms, 
and that order was well maintained in Paris. But we no longer 
hear now that the Communards were thieves. The reactionaries 
even have ceased to say this. 

It is clearly proved that the murder of the Archbishop of Paris 
and his fellow hostages was not in any way the fault of the Com- 
mune ; it occurred in the last days of the street fighting, and was 
the act of R. Rigault. The legend of the petroleuses is shown to 
be an unblushing falsehood, as was indeed proved in 1871 by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison.* 

No one will ever know how many of the Parisians were butchered’ 
in cold blood by the Versaillais troops. The number of the dead 
is put at 20,000, but it may very likely be more. After “order ” 
was restored, the court martials took up the work, and 38,000 
men, women, and children were arrested. But the Commune so 
far succeeded that a Monarchical restoration was impossible, and 
whether they like it or not, it is perhaps owing to the Commune 
that the Republicans are in power to-day. PauL DEscours 


*See “ The Fall of the Commune,” Fortnightly Review, August, 1871. 
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WILLIAM CLARKE: A Collection of His Writings. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1908. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Herbert Burrows and Mr. John A. Hobson, in fulfilling so 
‘well the duty of friendship by selecting and editing these examples 
‘of William Clarke’s deep thought and wide outlook, have re- 
minded us how great a loss the cause of peace and international 
justice sustained in the author’s death at the early age of forty- 
eight. Both the Editors were with him on that last journey to the 
Adriatic and Herzegovina from which he never returned. He is, 
indeed, rightly described on his tomb at Mostar, “longe ab oris 
patria” as “‘justitie pacis libertatis amator et propugnator.” 
An early member of the South Africa Conciliation Committee, 
he died in the darkest hour of the war, of which he was from the 
first one of the strongest opponents. It was a time that tested 
the stuff of which a man was made, and almost made one realise 
the heroic days when public men risked life and liberty. And it so 
happened that none suffered more than the members of the de- 
spised profession of journalism, to many of whom there was 
offered the hard choice of the loss of their livelihood or the sacri- 
fice of their convictions and participation in a great public wrong. 
‘William Clarke was not the least noble of the heroic band who 
gave proofs of their rectitude in that supreme moment. 

The writings here collected show abundant traces of the dis- 
‘couragement which Clarke experienced owing to the triumphant 
reaction which dominated English public life during his latter 
years, but he had too firm a faith in human progress for that dis- 
couragement to become despair. One great source of hope was 
wanting. He had not that wide knowledge of science which is the 
surest basis of a faith in progress. He almost takes a pride in 
proclaiming his ignorance of mathematics. Modern Science sug- 
gests to him only the applications of science to industry, steam- 
engines, and smoke, and the greed of gain. Of Science as the 
greatest instrument of the ordering of life, as the interpreter of the 
history of Man, as the foundation and assurance of future pro- 
gress, he has little notion, even though in many of his social 
studies he pursues a scientific method, and is something of a 
Sociologist without knowing it. He had, above all, the scientific 
readiness to look facts in the face, and with all his intense popular 
sympathies, he was singularly free from the illusions of the 
theoretical democrat, as he shows in the paper entitled “The Rule 
of the Superior Man.” Though his attitude to Science separated 
him from Positivism, his paper on ‘Women and Culture” is per- 
haps in more exact agreement with the views of Auguste Comte 
than any treatment of the position of women by Comte’s professed 
followers. ; 

The two subjects that occupy the most important place in the 
book are the reorganisation of industry and the evils of Empire. 
In his paper on “The Genesis of Jingoism” he is perhaps too 
much inclined to treat that as the result of an exaggerated patriot- 
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ism. Is it not rather the supersession of. the idea of country by 
that of Empire, the weakness of that vague conception being com-- 
pensated by connecting it with commercial and financial interests? 
And in his striking forecast, “The Future of the Canadian Do- 
minion,” written in 1880, his triumphant proof that the interests. 
of Canada lie in joining the United States only shows, in the light 
of subsequent events, how far such interests are from constituting 
the only elements of the problem, and how long the expected 
evolution may be retarded by tradition and imagination. In 
another paper, the absurdities of Imperial Federation are tren- 
chantly exposed. 

But, perhaps, Clarke is seen at his best in his treatment of 
social and industrial evolution. In ‘Political Defects of the Old 
Radicalism,” he shows the weakness of ‘‘administrative nihilism,” 
which was not so long ago the creed of advanced politicians. 
And in several other papers, in spite of his strong belief in the: 
tendency to Socialism, he shows that the Collectivist solution has. 
its difficulties and its limits. In his later years, he became pain- 
fully impressed with the possibility that England might sink into 
a mere pleasure-ground of the rich, inhabited chiefly by those 
ultra-conservative classes who minister to their pleasures. He- 
also became more and more strong in rejecting the notion that a 
reform of society could come about solely as a result of the indus- 
trial evolution. 


“Out of the movements of machinery, the combinations of capital, 
the aggregations of population, the colossal fortunes made in modern 
business—out of these elements in themselves you cannot get any 
rational social structure. That can only come when men are- 
determined that it should come, and employ intelligent means to- 
bring it about. In a word, without human reason and will the course: 
of evolution does nothing for us, even when embodied in vast 
machinery instead of in animal or plant life. But human reason 
and will only act in accordance with an ideal conceived in the mind. 
and consciously influencing action.” 


This is a wise saying which hits the error in much “evolutionary ”- 
reasoning. S. H. Swinny 


PAK AG RAPA S 


The Sunday Evening Lectures (7 p.m.) at Essex Hall will be- 
continued during March, when a course will be given on Repre-- 
sentative Frenchmen of the last generation in Statesmanship, 
Science, Philosophy, and Literature. The lectures will deal with- 
Renan, Pasteur and Berthelot, Pierre Laffitte, Victor Hugo, and 
Gambetta. On Thursday, March 12, there will be a social meet- 
ing (8 p.m.) at 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, and at the same 
place on Fridays, February 28 and March 27 (8 p.m.), the usual 
monthly discussions will take place. The subject on February 28: 
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will be “Positivism and Socialism.” All are welcome to all these 
meetings. . 

The compromise between the Indians and the Transvaal 
Government is far better than I thought possible. By it, the 
Indians who were in the country before the war will not be re- 
quired to give their finger-prints in order to be registered unless 
no other means. of identification are available. The signature of 
' educated Indians will be accepted instead. The Indians, on their 
part, agree to register. All those in prison for refusing to do so 
have been released. Mr. Gandhi, the Indian leader, and his friends 
have shown throughout great capacity, moderation, and good 
sense. It must be remembered that the Indians had considerable 
difficulties to encounter. The new Transvaal Government were 
naturally glad.to deal with a question on which British and Boers 
were united ; and perhaps the Boers were not sorry to pay off 
some old scores. They may not have forgotten that the sufferings 
_ of the Indians—though only threatened—were hypocritically used 
as grounds of complaint against President Kruger’s government ; 
nor would the eagerness of the Indians in Natal to serve as volun- 
teers have passed unnoticed. No doubt the Indians thought they 
were doing a good piece of business in thus showing their ‘“Im- 
perial patriotism,” but in the hour of need they have gained little 
help from the country they were so desirous of serving. The com- 
promise does not include Indians who were not settled in the 
Transvaal before the war, and there is little likelihood that they 
will be admitted ; but as regards those already there, all well- 
wishers to the new Transvaal Government will be relieved to find 
that the stain of this great injustice is not to rest on them at the 
beginning of the new era of self-government. 

* * * * 

In the Blasphemy Case the prisoner was convicted, and ulti- 
mately bound over on promising not ‘to repeat the offence. Whether 
Mr. Boulter should have entered into the very stringent agreement 
ultimately accepted it is not for me to say. It is easy in perfect 
safety to preach the duty of martyrdom. But it is very desirable 
that all those who are in danger of prosecution should seriously 
consider their position, and either avoid the danger or determine 
to persevere to the end. It should be said in Mr. Boulter’s excuse 
that the Judge kept him in the cells from eleven to three while 
negotiations were in progress... The prisoner declares that he 
refused to sign three ‘forms that were tendered to him during 
that time, and in the end the Judge had to be content with one less 
drastic, though certainly very severe. 

Do tual * * * 

Where the whole proceedings were objectionable, it may seem 
useless to find fault on particular points ; but Mr. Justice Philli- 
more’s open expression of.a wish for the conversion or re-conver- 
sion of the prisoner to Christianity seemed especially scandalous. 
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Would he have approved if the late Sir George Jessel had from the 
Bench pressed a litigant who was a Christian convert from 
Judaism to return to his old faith? Jews, Turks, and Infidels—not 
to speak of Positivists and Secularists—can assist in the making 
of the law as legislators and can administer it as judges. The 
Christian oath has long been abolished, and the Theistic oath is 
optional. And yet a Judge thinks it right and proper to use his 
position on the Bench to impress his own particular religious views 
on a prisoner who is before him. S. H. Swinny 


N-Ovlel) Gees 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’? for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross’ Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REvIEW should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1o1, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist SoctEty should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

A course on '‘ Representative Frenchmen of the Last Generation.”’ 

March 1, “‘ Ernest Renan '’—Mr. F. S. Marvin. 

March 8, ‘‘ Pasteur and Berthelot ’—Dr. Desch. 

March 15, ‘‘ Pierre Laffitte ''"—Mr. H. Gordon Jones. 

March 22, ‘‘ Victor Hugo ’’—Mr. Howard Fletcher. 

March 29, ‘t Leon Gambetta ’’—Mr. Paul Descours. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist SocreTy meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for February 28, ‘‘ Positivism and Socialism" (with special reference to 
Mr. Swinny’s lecture on ‘‘ Socialism ’’), opened by Mr. H. Tompkins. Subject 
for March 27, ‘‘ The Licensing Bill.’ Non-members are welcome. 

On Thursday, March 12, there will be a Social Meeting (8 p.m.) to which all 
interested in the work of the Society are cordially invited. 

THE Positivist WomEN's GuiLp will meet at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 25. All women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist REviEw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
7°, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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IMPERIALISM 


- An Address delivered before the London Positivist Society, at Essex Hall, 
on Sunday, February 16, 1908, by Henry ELtis. 


I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, . 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

’ Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
“My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings: 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! ” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
That lone and level sands stretch far away.—SHELLEY. 


Tue subject which we have to consider this evening is “ Imperial- 
ism” ; and it is one of the very gravest importance. It is impor- 
tant, not only because it concerns the whole future of this country, 
but because the welfare of all those territories beyond the seas, 
which are more or less absolutely controlled by this country, is 
involved in it, and because, also, there are untold and unimagined 
possibilities in connection with it, by which the action of several 
powerful foreign States may be affected. It is, perhaps, not. too 
much .to say that the destiny of Humanity herself may. depend on 
the policy which the United Kingdom may eventually adopt in 
relation to this matter. 

It is, therefore, not without a serious sense of responsibility 
that I venture to lay my views before you this evening. I feel 
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that, on a question of this nature, involving such enormous issues, 
it would be unbecoming to approach it in any spirit of party pre- 
judice, but that it ought to be dealt with calmly and impartially, 
taking as wide a view as possible, and making due allowance for 
the opinions and motives of others, which may differ from my own. 
No public speaker, however humble and obscure, can be sure 
how far his words may carry ; and I am desirous not to create 
friction, or a sense of injustice in any quarter. At the same time, 
it is necessary to avoid anything like ambiguity. 

'-What is the position we have to face? Briefly, without 
going into the detailed history of the British Empire, it is this: 
Between three and four centuries ago, certain Englishmen, moved 
by the spirit of naval enterprise which resulted from the Spanish 
and Portuguese explorations, started on voyages of discovery to 
different parts of the world, and, in various foreign countries, as 
opportunity offered, took possession of some portion of the coast 
on which they landed, and founded English settlements. The 
beginnings were, of course, very small; and, at that time, it 
would have been impossible to foresee what would ultimately be 
the result. It is, indeed, difficult to say, even now, what the 
ultimate result will be—using that word in its strict sense. 
But the process which was initiated by men of the stamp 
of Drake, and Hawkins, and Frobisher, and Raleigh has been 
continued from that time to the present ; and we now find that a 
portion of the earth’s surface, equal to about 11,500,000 square 
miles—that is to say, rather more than one-fifth of the known 
land area of the globe—with a total population of about 410 mil- 
lions, is owned, or occupied in one form or another, by the inhabi- 
tants of a comparatively small group of islands in the North Sea, 
having a total area of 121,000 square miles, and a population of 44 
millions. Whatever else may be said about it, it is obvious that 
this is, at least, a very singular anomaly. 

This huge dominion is habitually spoken of as the British 
Empire ; but that description is rather misleading. In strictness, 
the term “Empire” applies only to India and her dependencies ; 
the remaining territories consisting of Colonies, Crown Colonies, 
and Protectorates. The Colonies proper, such as Canada or Aus- 
tralia, have a large amount of self-government under the repre- 
sentative system, although still subject in some degree to the juris- 
diction of the mother country. But the Crown Colonies, such, for 
instance, as Hong Kong, and the Protectorates, like Zanzibar, 
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are administered directly by the Colonial Office or the Foreign 
Office, through the medium of a British Governor or Commis- 
sioner, assisted in some cases by a local Legislative Council having 
more or less of a representative character, according to circum- 
stances. 

The fact that the inhabitants of this small group of islands 
have been able to conquer and annex such an immense territory, 
and are still able to maintain their supremacy over it, is supposed 
in many quarters to be a subject of national pride. We are accus- 
tomed to glorify, on all occasions, the indomitable British valour 
and endurance which have succeeded in achieving such a result. 
We sing about “the meteor flag of England”’ ; we tell each other 
proudly that we are members of an Imperial Race, whose destiny 
it is to be supreme on the earth ; and we even venture to claim 
Divine authority for our proceedings. No less a person than Lord 
Curzon, among others, has lately called upon us to “count it no 
shame to acknowledge our Imperial mission,” and has urged us to 
“cling humbly, but fervently, to the belief that, so long as we are 
worthy, we may still remain one of the instruments through whom 
God chooses to speak to mankind” (Address to the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, December 11, 1907. TZ zmes report, Decem- 
ber 12). 

I am not altogether prepared to scoff at such language. 
It seems to me to be very deplorable. I regard it even as mis- 
chievous in the highest degree. But there is no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of many of those whose views are represented by it. 
Those who hold that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
the cognisance of the Almighty, must, in fact, believe that the 
British Empire was not built up without his sanction. In that 
case, it would seem that Positivists, following their habitual prac- 
tice, are no more justified in ridiculing such a belief than in dis- 
cussing the general Theistic doctrine from which it springs. 

While, however, abstaining from any consideration of its 
Divine origin, we need not refuse to admit that, from certain 
points of view, the British Empire does appear to testify to the 
possession, by the inhabitants of these islands, of some very striking 
qualities. If we discard all moral requirements, and look at’ 
the question merely from a material standpoint—from the stand- 
point which still prevails almost universally around us, and which, 
allowing for the moral impulse furnished by a mistaken form of 
patriotism, was probably occupied by the majority of those who 
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made the Empire—it is difficult not to admire the loyalty, the 
dauntless courage, the perseverance, the physical endurance, the 
discipline, the skill, the judgment of the successive generations of 
men who, during three centuries, have co-operated in the gradual 
aggrandisement of England. If, to take two instances—sedting 
entively aside the moval issues involved — we consider the heroism 
displayed in some phases of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, 
or the powers of organisation and the stubborn resolution which 
refused to acknowledge defeat in the Transvaal War—the deter- 
mination to come out “top dog,” in the slang of the day—it seems 
impossible not to agree that these are qualities which any nation 
might be proud of displaying im a good cause. 

“Ay; there’s the rub!” I am afraid it must be admitted that 
the process of Empire-building was also accompanied by qualities 
of a very different kind—injustice, cruelty, intrigue, and treachery ; 
and, although it may be argued that, 300 years ago, when the 
process began, the moral sense was not so strongly developed in 
Europe as it has since become, and that, consequently, some 
excuse may be offered on behalf of the filibusters of that time, 
I am not quite sure that the latest additions to our list of so-called 
Colonies—viz., the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony— 
were effected without the display of any of these qualities. 

It is true that, without going so far back as the Empires of the 
ancient world, and confining ourselves to the history of modern 
Europe, we were not original sinners. Spain and Portugal, as I 
have already said, had preceded us in maritime discovery, and had 
both set us a very bad example. Nor was England the only 
country which followed them in seizing foreign lands which had 
only recently been discovered. From that day to this, the process 
has gone on, and, with very few exceptions, all the European 
Powers—comprising Germany, Russia, France, Holland, and even 
Italy—have at one time or another taken possession of ‘countries 
which were occupied only by so-called uncivilised nations. 

In addition to these European States, the republican, demo- 
cratic United States, which were supposed to stand for freedom, 
have within the last few years, to the surprise of their best friends, 
as the result of their war with Spain, launched into a career of 
Imperialism, and made themselves responsible for the government 
of a vast over-sea dominion, with an area of about 120,000 square 
miles, and an estimated population of nine or ten millions. There 
appears to be a movement in the States in favour of withdrawal 
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from the Philippine Islands ; but it is doubtful if it will succeed ; 
and, on the other hand, events seem rather to be tending towards 
the eventual annexation of Cuba. 

All these countries are European, or their inhabitants are of 
European descent. They represent Western civilisation. But the 
world has lately been startled by the entry of an Asiatic Power 
into the maelstrom of foreign and colonial politics. Japan, which 
has exhibited a remarkable capacity for adopting European 
methods in a great variety of subjects, has also shown that she 
can imitate the Western world in its treatment of nominally in- 
ferior races. Since the year 1875 she has gradually become the 
proprietress of a whole string of islands north and south of Japan 
proper, and practically the governor of the ancient Empire of 
Korea on the Asiatic mainland. It will also be remembered that, 
at the termination of her war with Russia, she demanded the ces- 
sion of the Island of Saghalien, but was induced by negotiation to 
accept only half of it. Whatever the strategic object of her policy 
may be, if you look at a map of Eastern Asia, you will find that 
she now occupies a position which enables her to dominate the 
whole coast of China and Eastern Siberia, and, while protecting 
them, if necessary, from further Western aggression, to subject 
them, whenever the time shall seem opportune, or circumstances 
may appear to call for such action, practically without defence, to 
attack by herself. The Americans, notwithstanding the formal 
diplomatic assurances which the situation requires, are apparently 
rather mistrustful of Japan’s intentions regarding the Philip- 
pines ; and it will be seen, on reference to the map, that the pos- 
session of those islands, while ministering to Japan’s prestige as 
the liberator of Asiatic territory from American oppression, would 
place her in a still stronger position for either herself attacking 
China, or defending her against the West. 

England, therefore, although circumstances, and especially her 
conquest of India, have enabled her to seize and retain an area of 
the earth’s surface out of all proportion to her own extent and 
population, is not the only offender against morality in this matter. 
It may be taken for granted that, in every case in which one 
country invades another and appropriates a portion, or the whole, 
of it to its own use, against the wishes of the inhabitants, the 
invaders are not troubled with many scruples as to the legitimacy 
of the methods they employ, and that this principle holds good 
with regard to most, if not all, of the foreign lands which have 
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been thus occupied by the countries I have named. “Ageression in 
the first place leads to oppression in the second ; oppression ac- 
companied too often by the most hateful crimes against the 
original occupants of the invaded country ; and, in this respect, there 
is very little difference between the States in question. England 
is the most conspicuous culprit, but that is only because she has 
seized more land than any other State. The others have all been 
animated by the same motives, although they have not succeeded 
in carrying their action quite so far. 

I fear that the principle, to which the grandiloquent name of 
Imperialism is given, is too closely connected with some of the 
worst qualities of human nature for us, as Positivists, to feel much 
sympathy for it. The native love of domineering over others, 
contempt for races which we choose to assume are beneath us in 
capacity and civilisation, resentment that they should presume to 
differ from us in this view, cupidity, vanity, a desire on the part 
of individual agents for personal distinction, and other instincts 
which it is needless to specify, all influence the policy which is 
consecrated under this high-sounding name. And they are all so 
necessarily and infallibly present, in varying proportions, in the 
brain of every human being that we should beware lest, by giving 
way to excessive indignation against them, we incur the charge 
of self-righteous fanaticism. That, perhaps, is a stumbling-block 


ment, the difficulty of tolerating obnoxious actions without a 
knowledge of the temptations by which the men who performed 
them were assailed, and to which, had we been in their places, 
we also might have succumbed. 

How far the principle of Imperialism, under that name, prevails 
in other countries, how far it is preached as admirable and recom- 
mended for adoption, I am unable to say. Nor is it of any great 
consequence. What concerns us is the extent to which it is 
accepted, and acted on, sere. We are not responsible for our 
neighbours. When we have taken the beam out of our own eye 
it will be time enough to advise our neighbour to remove the 
mote from his eye. What is certain is that it prevails largely 
amongst ourselves, and that some, at all events, of its advocates 
rest their arguments in its behalf on what are intrinsically lofty 
and ennobling grounds. Lord Curzon, for instance, in the speech 
from which I have already quoted, proclaims, as a_ self-evident 
axiom which needs no discussion, the doctrine that the frame- 
work of the British Dominion must be held together. “But,” he 
says, “if Imperialism is to play this part, let us be sure that it is 
animated by the supreme idea without which it is only sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal—namely, the ‘Sense of sacrifice and 
the idea of duty. Empire, ” he continues, “can only be achieved 
with satisfaction, or maintained with advantage, provided it has’a 
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moral basis. To the people of the mother State it must be a 
discipline, an inspiration, and a faith.” And to the people of the 
circumference the Empire must give, “not merely justice or order 
or material prosperity, but the sense of partnership in a great 
idea, the consecrating influence of a lofty purpose ” (Birmingham 
Address ; ; see above). 

Now, it is evident —or seems so to me—that indignation at this 
language would be quite out of place—as much out of place as it 
would be if used in reference to the practice of suttee in India. It 
is religious language—the language of conviction. In fact, Lord 
Curzon acknowledges that he is a “convinced and unconquerable 
Imperialist,” to whom Empire has come to be “a secular relig- 
ion”; and it is but fair to assume that he is sincere. Well, the 
only way in which you can destroy genuine convictions is to sub- 
stitute others for them. You may believe that he and those who 
think with him are mistaken, and their views pernicious ; but the 
only feasible way in which you can deal with them is that adopted 
in the case of all adherents to religions different from our own— 
by conversion, that is—by persuading them to think differently. 
And that in itself shows the difficulty of the task. 

Its difficulty is increased by the fact that the Apostles of 
Empire—or many of them, at all events—appeal, amongst 
other motives, to one of ihe most ancient, noble, and even 
sacred instincts by which the Human Race, in all the 
stages of its long and toilsome struggle upwards, has 
been inspired—the instinct of Patriotism, the love of the natal 
soil, of the land where we were born, of the land hallowed by all 
the associations of our forefathers, for which they fought and 
bled, and where their “garnered dust’? now reposes. But their 
view of patriotism is a perverted one. They are dazzled by the 
idea of grandeur, and confuse mere bigness with greatness. To 
occupy fnillions of square miles of territory to which you have no 
justifiable claim, and to govern hundreds of millions of its inhabi- 
tants against their will, is to be great and glorious, and worthy 
of admiration. To hold this up as a desirable ideal, and to strive 
to realise it by all available means, is regarded as Patriotism. 

There is also a further reason—perhaps a more insidious and 
misleading one—upon which Imperialists rely in defending their 
creed. They tell us with persistent iteration—and their anonymous 
partisans in the press repeat the doctrine ad nauseam—that, not 
only does true patriotism consist in ministering to the glory—this 
kind of glory—of our own country, but that, in taking up the 
onerous and obnoxious task of governing other countries, we 
are conferring on them priceless henefits—benefits which, without 
our assistance, they would be incapable of procuring for them- 
selves ; and that, in objecting to our presence amongst them, and 
desiring to get rid of our rule, which has been so advantageous to 
them, they manifest political blindness and ingratitude. 

But let us consider for a moment whether either of these two 
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pretexts is valid. Does true Patriotism require us to ignore all 
moral considerations? Does it demand that, at all costs, our 
country should be big and powerful and all the rest? And why 
our country in particular? Are the citizens of other countries not 
to cherish the same aspirations on behalf of their own States? 
Why are we to have a monopoly of all the grandeur of the world? 
But, if other States are to follow our example, there can ultimately 
be but one result. Such a course would lead us finally straight to 
universal conflict and bloodshed, with perhaps, as a conclusion, the 
emergence of a single World Empire—not necessarily British— 
dominating and crushing by armed force the remainder of the 
planet. I am afraid, in that case, the prospects of Progress would 
be rather poor. 

Let us compare this idea with the Positivist view of what con- 
stitutes Patriotism. Auguste Comte, in one of his predictions as 
to the shape which Society will assume in the future, says :— 

“ Notwithstanding the universal predominance of industry and peace, 
and the entire abolition of war, there will always be a liability to out- 
breaks of national selfishness, under the form, as between nations, of 
monopoly as the substitute for conquest,—as between classes, of the 
despotism of wealth or numbers. ... It is as indispensable constantly 
to subordinate the Country to Humanity, as it is to subordinate the 
Family to the Country. . . . Sanctioning patriotism, as an indispensable 
intermedium between family affection and the love of mankind, the 
Positive religion transforms it into the persistent disposition to improve 
the State.” 

(To improve it, you will observe ; not to enlarge it, or make it 
more powerful or more wealthy.) 

“The true citizen renounces monopoly and conquest equally, and will 
love his country as he loves his lady; exerting himself to render his: 
country a better servant of Humanity, without.concealing from himself 
her shortcomings ” (“ Positive Polity,” ili, 309-10). 

_ It will be said, perhaps, that this is merely an ideal, and that 
it will never be realised. It will probably be a long time before 
it is realised ; but it is certainly an ideal which is more worthy 
of our pursuit than the will-o’-the-wisp which Imperialism offers. 
us. To look forward to the entire abolition of war and the 
inauguration of a period of universal peace may be regarded as. 
the dream of a visionary ; but it is better than to continue to- 
maintain a policy which must logically end in universal war. 

The second argument: that we are governing countries like: 
India and Egypt, not primarily for our own advantage, but for- 
theirs, is a specious plea which appeals at first sight to our altru-- 
istic sympathies ; but it will not bear examination.. We now, in. 
fact, that on nation is so disinterested as to undertake such a 
labour and responsibility without the expectation of a guid pro quo- 
of some kind. We see that what appears in many respects to be 
a great work is being done ; but there are strong indications that 
it is being done in opposition to the wishes of the inhabitants, and’ 
we are conscious that our proceedings are watched with ill-con-- 
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cealed envy by other Powers. Our alien rule appears to be always 
rather unstable ; in the case of some unforeseen calamity happen- 
ing to us, some of those Powers would probably be glad of the 
opportunity of trying to oust us from our position, and, in order to 
be ready at any moment to maintain our supremacy, we are con- 
stantly subject to a great strain on our resources. All these con- 
siderations should render us anxious to discover, if possible, some 
way of withdrawing from what is at bottom, in spite of all our 
pretences, a false and dangerous situation. 

The root of the evil is that we have deprived these peoples of 
their freedom. No social evolution, as I have said elsewhere, is 
worth anything if it is not really free. It is only in a state of free- 
dom that a nation is enabled to show of what it is actually capable ; 
and these peoples are consequently prevented from spontaneously 
developing their natural tendencies. We seem to have acted on 
the principle that our precise form of civilisation is the only one 
that is destined to endure; that it is superior to all that have 
preceded it ; and that, if we could but succeed in establishing a 
number of other Englands throughout the world, its happiness 
would be greatly increased. This is a gross piece of presumption. 
Who are we that, in view of the social misery that exists among 
ourselves—the extremes of wealth and poverty—the shameless 
luxury on the one hand, the destitution and crime on the other— 
who are we that we should seek to stereotype universally our 
particular form of society, as if it were the last word to be said on 
a most difficult problem ? 

The world would be rather a dull place if it were all painted 
one colour, and that colour a “dockyard drab.” What would - 
become of all the mystery, the glow, the charm, the romance of 
the East if all its cities were converted, under British rule, into 
so many copies of Birmingham or Sheffield ; and if a glimpse of 
the Himalayas could be obtained only by peeping through a forest 
of factory chimneys? How much would be left, under such a 
dispensation, of the legends of Saladin, and Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and the “Arabian Nights ’”’—to say nothing of the more ancient 
and sacred memories of Menu, and Bouddha, and Zoroaster ? 

No! what is wanted in human life is not more of the hideous 
uniformity which now prevails, or is aimed at, in accordance with 
Western ideas, but more variety. Every race has its own tradi- 
tions, and can furnish its own contributions to civilisation. Do not 
let us seek to crush them all into one Procrustes’ bed of com- 
petitive Industrialism, with its jargon of Supply and Demand, its 
brazen Law of Wages, its ferocious Class War, and its despairing 
gospel of the devil take the hindmost! And, especially, do not let 
us inflict all these evils upon them under the hypocritical plea that 
we are are doing it for their good. They do not want us to do 
them good. Let them judge for themselves. We know that they 
would be glad to get rid of us, and that, if they had the means, 
they would do so. But they are powerless. They cannot resist 
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us, and are, therefore, obliged to submit, with mutterings of dis- 
content. 

I am not blind to the apparent merits of some of the great 
works we have done in the East ; but I should be better satisfied 
if I knew the initiative had come from the natives themselves. I 
do not say that we ought not to assist them if they wish it. Far 
from it. If they ask our advice in order to put their finances 
straight, let us lend them a financial expert on condition that he is 
not to impose his views on them, but merely to advise. If they 
want to construct railways, or canals, or viaducts, or barrages 
(such as the stupendous dam across the Nile at Assouan), or other 
public works, let us place no obstacle in the way of their engaging 
British architects, engineers, and contractors for the purpose, on 
the distinct understanding that the persons so engaged are, in the 
event of any subsequent dispute with their employers, not to call 
on the British Government to support their claims. 

Above all, I plead for liberty as to the kind of government 
native States may institute. Lord Cromer has recently said that 
the Egyptians are not fit for constitutional government ; and I 
think he is very likely right. That form of government appears to 
be incompatible with a Theocratic system of religion such as 
Islam. But that is no reason why they should not be allowed to 
make the experiment and find out its difficulties for themselves. 
The experiment is now being made in Persia, and, so far, its 
success is not conspicuous. I am not myself particularly ena- 
moured of the system of constitutional government. The principle 
on which it is founded—that the King reigns, but does not govern 
——seems to me, speaking with a long practical experience of 
government work, to be an absurdity ; and I can quite conceive 
that a time may arrive when a man of independent character may 
decline to accept the office of King, subject to such a condition. 
But so long as the people of this country, and their monarchs, are 
satisfied with the present arrangement there appears to be no 
reason for upsetting it. And I should be glad to see the same 
freedom of choice extended to the Eastern States now in our 
possession. 

Speaking generally, then, of the policy of Imperialism as pur- 
sued by this country, and looking at it—as we ought to look at all 
political problems—from the moral point of view, it would seem 
that very little of any value can be said in its defence. Positivism 
sets up, as one of its fundamental principles, the subordination of 
politics to morals ; and if we accept that principle, the British 
Empire, so far as it consists of foreign territories which are re- 
tained in subjection by us in opposition to the will of the natives, 
stands condemned. No amount of official sophistry can over-ride 
this plain issue of right and wrong; and if we wish to transmit 
an honest name to our descendants, and secure the moral judg- 
ment of the world in our favour, the obvious logical deduction is, 
that it is our duty to wipe out this reproach and seek for a favour- 
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able opportunity of withdrawing from countries where our presence 
~is not welcome, ye 

It will probably, in default of external compulsion, be a long 
time before the bulk of our fellow-citizens will reach this con- 
clusion ; but, meanwhile, another conviction, which may serve as 
a stepping-stone to what the Prime Minister has called, in refer- 
ence to Ireland, “the larger policy,” may force itself upon their 
minds. They may come to think that the Empire is now big 
enough, and that we ought to abstain from making further addi- 
tions to it. I am glad to see that one eminent Imperialist—the 
man who was chiefly responsible for the iniquitous Boer War— 
has already formed that view. In addressing the United Empire 
Club some weeks ago, Lord Milner deprecated the habit of boast- 
ing about the great extent of the Empire, about its wealth, its 
numbers, and its population, and said he thought there was “too 
much of that kind of thing.” ‘The time,” he added, “has passed 
for looking for any greater extension, and I do not desire to see 
any greater extension, of that vast dominion” (The Times, Decem- 
ber 19, 1907). Evidently, therefore, in his opinion, the boa- 
constrictor is gorged, and needs time to digest its meal. 

Let us be thankful for small mercies. It is something for a 
man in Lord Milner’s position to show so much grace as this. 
Perhaps, in time, his example may induce other influential people 
to take the same view, and to be satisfied with the retention of the 
Empire in its present form without further extension. That in 
itself would be a gain; but it does not meet the moral exigency, 
which demands, not merely the retention of the Empire, but its 
‘gradual reduction. 

If we persist in ignoring the moral side of the question, and 
remain fixed, as obstinate as Pharaoh, in the rigid determination 
to cling, codite que cotite, to all our over-sea possessions, then it is 
quite certain that, sooner or later, we shall have to face the 
practical issue, whether we are adle to retain them, whether we 
may not be compelled to abandon them. The result hinges, in 
.the main, upon the highly important consideration of whether we 
can always hope to maintain our supremacy on the sea. Let us 
look for a moment at an historical instance which may illustrate 
the situation. Carthage was the metropolis of a maritime empire. 
At the outbreak of the Punic Wars she was the chief naval Power 
in the Mediterranean ; and, as a consequence of her supremacy, 
in addition to her vast commerce, which extended throughout that 
sea and outside it as far as Britain in one direction and Guinea 
in the other, she ruled over nearly the whole of Spain, had large 
“possessions in Sicily, owned Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic and 
other islands, and possibly, in the Atlantic, Madeira and the 
Canary Islands. Her supremacy was ultimately challenged by 
Rome ; and after three desperate wars lasting, with intervals, over 
a century, she was deprived of all her over-sea territories, and 
destroyed. 
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in Auguste Comte’s philosophy of history, this long struggle 
is regarded as confirming the truth of the natural law that incor- 
poration, resting on an essentially maritime basis, can never be 
successful. Settlements, Comte said, which were the fruit of con- 
quest, were precarious when founded on maritime, stable when on 
continental enterprise ; and, as between continental and maritime 
expeditions, the former alone can be sufficiently continuous (“ Posi- 
tive Polity,” iii, 323). Rome herself offers a conspicuous example 
of success in continuous continental incorporation, and a modern 
instance of the dangers attendant on a maritime empire was, a few 
years ago, furnished by Spain, who, as the result of her war with 
the United States, was despoiled of the last remains of her once 
extensive Transatlantic dominions and of the Philippine Islands. 

The career of ancient Athens, although at one time she occu- 
pied a position of maritime supremacy, offers also numerous 
instances of the uncertainty and instability attaching to posses- 
sions resulting from, and depending on, naval conquest. It is 
interesting to see that, in one of the discourses of Isocrates, the 
famous Athenian orator, he shows himself conscious of the dis- 
advantages of such a:supremacy. 


“JT think,” he says, “that not only shall we manage our State better, but 
that we shall also be better ourselves, and shall be successful in all our 
undertakings, if we cease to desire the empire of the sea. For this it is 
which not only involves us in trouble at the present time, but which 
also overthrew that democracy under which our forefathers lived the 
happiest of the Hellenes, and has been the cause of nearly all the evils 
which we suffer ourselves, and are preparing to inflict upon others.” 


In another passage he shows that the same argument applies 
to the Lacedemonians. As soon as they obtained the command 
of the sea they fared the same as Athens, and, as is natural in the 
case of those who have been corrupted by the same desires and 
the same disease, they put their hand to the same undertakings, 
committed almost the same blunders, and at last became 
involved in the same calamities. (Oration On the Peace, in 
“Orations.” Trans. by J. H. Freese. Bell and Sons, 1894. Pp. 
244 and 256.) The general view of Isocrates on this question is 
thus tersely summarised by Professor Jebb in his article on him 


in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” : ‘Leadership passes into 
empire, empire begets insolence, insolence brings ruin.” 
“Empire begets insolence.” I fear that we too often show 


ourselves to have reached that stage. How long will it be before 
the final disaster overtakes us? 

It may, of course, be said that the area covered by the Greek 
conflicts was so small, and the size of the States concerned so tiny, 
in comparison with the territory involved in the British Empire, 
that no analogy can fairly be drawn between them. But Comte 
speaks of a “natural law” applicable to all possessions resting on 
a maritime basis ; and if such a law really exists, it is presumably 
independent of the size of the States in which it operates, 
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While, therefore, I hail with satisfaction Lord Milner’s declara- 
tion that he does not (at present, at least) wish for a larger Empire, 
I think that a prudent anxiety for our future welfare should lead 
our statesmen, on grounds of both principle and expediency, to 
adopt as their definite policy that of ultimately withdrawing from 
all those territories, Crown Colonies, and Protectorates where our 
presence is now maintained by force against the consent of the 
inhabitants or of the legitimate rulers, and that this policy should 
be publicly proclaimed for the information of the world at large. 
The same considerations do not quite apply in the case of the 
great self-governing Colonies, and the question of their treatment 
might be reserved for later examination and decision. 

To this suggested policy I foresee one rather forcible objection 
which might be urged: that on our withdrawal from the territories 
in question, seven other devils worse than ourselves might enter 
in, that there would be an immediate scramble among the other 
Powers—not necessarily all European or Western—to decide 
which of them should take the place vacated by us. But I think 
that, with the necessary modifications, this danger might be met 
by the proposal made by Dr. Congreve in his remarkable essay 
of 1857 on India, that we should invite the other leading Powers 
to associate themselves with us in this policy, and to enter into 
guarantees that such territories should not be subsequently seized 
by them. Agreements of a somewhat analogous character, affect- 
ing the States bordering on the Straits of Gibraltar, have recently 
been made between the United Kingdom, France, and Spain ; and 
negotiations of a similar kind between the States having interests 
in the North Sea and the Baltic are said to be now in progress. 
It should, then, be quite possible, in the circumstances J have sug- 
gested, to obtain the necessary self-denying guarantees from the 
Powers to whom our possession of such territories is a constant 
affront, and who would probably be glad to see our retirement 
from them. 

One word in conclusion. The main objection to this policy will 
probably be that, even admitting its moral advantages, the 
interest of this country render it impracticable, that we are so 
deeply committed to the maintenance of the Empire that it would 
be impossible for us to reduce it, and that if we made the attempt 
it would be followed by some serious catastrophe. 

I do not suggest any sudden or wholesale abandonment of 
territory at a stroke. I have endeavoured to consider the interests 
of this country and of Humanity. But all history leads me to the 
fixed conviction that our Empire, like those that have preceded it, 
must eventually break up; and I urge that, in our own best and 
highest interests, as well as those of Humanity, this fatality should 
be provided against by a judicious policy which, by peaceful nego- 
tiations and preparations, might forestall the horrible anarchy which 
would probably ensue if the final disruption were forced upon us 
by external compulsion. 
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FAITH 


By THE LaTE Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. 


For Positivists, as for Christians, Faith is necessary, and is pos- 
sible. We have “an assurance of things hoped for: evidence of 
things not seen ’—a subjective life over-riding the common visible 
facts of our every-day life ; but this Faith is not merely consistent 
with science—it is scientific, capable of demonstration and also of 
development. In a word, we have that which theologians deny to 
us, and of which they suppose themselves to be the exclusive 
possessors—we have a well-grounded belief in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. By this we do not mean that everything which 
happens in the world, all the suffering, all the sin, all the vulgarity, 
the greediness, the acrimony, that makes life often oppressive, 
and sometimes hateful, is pre-arranged by an all-seeing, all-loving 
and all-powerful Creator for our good. With these inscrutable 
speculations we have nothing to do. We mean something very 
‘different. We believe that through all the apparent meanness and 
vulgarity and guilt and angry barren strife going on around us, 
there is a power which will slowly and steadily secure the triumph 
of good over evil, of righteousness over injustice—a power within 
us, and yet not of us, coming to us as an inheritance from the 
brave and the good of all past ages. A poet has said of old :— 

“Unless above himself he can 
Uplift himself, how poor a thing is Man!” 
This faith has power to lift us above ourselves—above the poverty 
and meanness of the life around us. It renders us very indifferent 
to the accepted standard of the time in which our life may be 

‘cast. Universal suffrage does not in the least prevail against it. 
It gives us convictions against which the entire voice of a whole 
generation would be powerless to contend. We know that this 
generation or that may turn aside from the true tradition of 
Humanity. Yet we are confident that the seeds of truth are far 
too deeply planted in the hearts of men, overgrown with weeds 
though they be, to hinder it from prevailing in the end. 

Thus it is that by widely different paths, by enthusiasm for the 
highest good, by search for the highest truth, by love and by faith, 
the same goal is reached—the redemption ee Man: 20 the service 
of Humanity. 
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HOolEIVisoiis ANDTHE: ETHICAL 
MOVEMENT 


CAREFUL observers will say that the Ethical Movement is crystal- 
lising into an Ethical Religion. When this process has reached 
a more advanced stage there will doubtless be a re-casting 
of our Ethical statements, both on the part of the individual 
Societies and of the Ethical Union. At present, most of these 
are inadequate, that of the Union most of all, for the reason 
probably that it has had to secure the adhesion of a greater variety 
of minds than is the case with any single society. Hence the 
statement of the Union is bald and abstract, and nowhere men- 
tions the word religion. The general object is stated to be: ‘To 
advocate the supreme importance of the knowledge, love, and 
practice of the Right.” This is so indefinite as to be almost nuga- 
tory. Surely it requires no Union of Societies to advocate the 
abstract importance of the Right—not the wickedest man will 
contest it. I prefer the statement of the West London Society, 
which sets up the supreme claim of the good life, and to this end 
makes the moral ideal an object of religious devotion—religion 
being defined as allegiance to an object of supreme regard. In 
that statement we pass from the abstract to the concrete ; and 
see placed before us the good life as a matter of religion. 
Positivism would appear to make one further step towards the 
real and the concrete ; and, in lieu of the moral ideal, would set 
up the idea of Humanity as the object of highest devotion. In 
essence, I think the West London and most other Societies of 
my acquaintance are at one with Positivism. All make the good 
life, in the interest of the individual and of mankind, the supreme 
aim. But I confess that the Positivist conception of Humanity 
touches me more closely than the moral ideal. It seems to have 
personality, to be real, and alive, and like myself, so that I can 
feel its breath and touch, and merge my life and my whole self into 
it. There exists the affinity, nay, the identity, of the drop with 
the ocean to which it belongs. To this ideal of a personified 
Humanity I feel myself travelling. The Moral Ideal may be com- 
pared with the skeleton in the anatomical collection, while the 
conception of Humanity, as a whole, may be represented by the 
sculptured figure in a museum of art. In our Ethical constitutions 
we ought also, J think, to be as definite as Positivism in repudiat- 
ing the supernatural, instead of professing to be merely neutral 
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in regard to it, while somewhat inconsequently claiming at the 
same time to eliminate it as a factor in our moral judgment. If 
persons hold supernatural beliefs (such as a belief in heaven or 
hell), it seems to me that such beliefs must necessarily influence 
them. The Positivist Society invites as associates “all who wish 
to see life inspired by a human religion, guided by a philosophy 
founded on science, and directed to the service of Man.” That is 
a clear and concise definition of their aims; it is one to which 
I could fully subscribe—indeed, it expresses my conception of 
Ethicalism—and I doubt if many Ethical Societies, or members, 
would dissent from it. It will be noticed that associates of the 
Positivist Society are not required to pledge themselves to all or 
any of the works of Comte. They subscribe to a doctrine and not 
to a man; and the distinction is important. The doctrine is 
general and, if need be, modifiable with increasing knowledge and 
reflection ; but the man is fixed and finished and unmodifiable. 
For my own part, I acknowledge Comte as Master ; I look up to 
him as a disciple ; | am in as much agreement with him as one 
human being can be with another without a slavish subjection. 
Still nearer to the Positivist statement is that of the Batter- 
sea Ethical Society. Its first aim is to promote the culture 
of Ethical Religion and the next is to teach that the moral life is 
independent of beliefs concerning any reality beyond experience or 
a life after death, and has its sanction in the nature of Man as a 
rational and social being. Finally, it holds that the whole body of 
its aims, pursued in a spirit of devotion, constitutes an Ethical 
Religion which will save Man from his sins against himself and 
against his fellows, thus raising the standard of health and power 
for the individual, purifying and elevating the Commonwealth, and 
securing justice and peace between the nations. The Battersea 
statement, I submit, is not only good Ethicalism, but good Posi- 
tivism, and indicates how fundamentally the two movements are 
akin in pointing to a Humanist Religion. The Battersea state- 
ment was formulated about seven years ago ; and as I was myself 
largely responsible for it, the fact will show that the views I now 
express have been ripening with me for many years. All these 
considerations may assure us Ethicalists that we do not stand upon 
our own modest leaflets alone, but that we have beneath our feet 
the mighty tomes of Comte. If any one were to ask me ‘“ What is 
the philosophical authority for your Ethical Religion?” I should 
at once reply—‘‘ Auguste Comte.” » Puitie THOMAS 
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THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC 


Mr. Murray’s book under the above title, published by 
the Clarendon Press just before Christmas, has been to 
many readers a ray of light. in a long and gloomy 
winter. it has charm as well as learning, and a definite thesis. 
to defend which strengthens the belief of those who hold to 
a theory of general human progress in the higher qualities of 
humanity. The book is especially interesting after a study of 
Renan’s “History of the People of Israel,” and the “Origins of 
Christianity.”” Renan declares that there are three histories which 
together constitute the story of the higher evolution of mankind : 
the history of the Greeks, the history of the Jews, and the history 
of the Romans. He was led, rather by the accident of his educa- 
tion, to devote his life to the study and exposition of the second, 
and he does not regret it. But if he had a second life, he would 
devote it to the first, which is in appearance quite as miraculous. 
and fundamentally more important. He envies the man whose lot 
it may be to do for the Greeks what he has done for the Jews. 

It could hardly be the lot of any one man to do this, as the 
work of the Greeks has so many more aspects than the work of 
the Jews ; but Mr. Murray approaches the problem in a spirit 
which reminds one of Renan. He shows the same power of skil- 
fully using the theories and researches of others, while being him- 
self a scholar of wide and accurate learning. He has the same 
gift of seeing analogies, the same readiness—sometimes perhaps 
excessive—of applying his text to the modern instance. He has 
something of the same humour and a great deal of a kindred 
charm of style. Above all, he sees his subject in its place as. 
part of the great story of human progress. 

It is this last, the predominant feature of the book which will’ 
appeal most strongly to the readers of this Review. He takes the 
Homeric poems—mainly the Iliad—and, while claiming the highest 
place for them as poetry, shows how they may be also used as. 
material for reconstructing the early history of the Greeks, and as. 
a document of human custom, belief, and feeling which bears clear 
evidence of change and purification during the centuries in which: 
they took their present shape. 

The argument is much assisted by the modern analysis of the- 
Hebrew legends, in which Renan took part and of which he has 
given us the results in the connected narrative of the “History of 
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the People of Israel.” It is a curious rebound of the critical spirit. 
First, the bold sceptic declares that the Hebrew Scripture must 
be treated by the same critical methods as any other writings. 
Then a host of scholars proceed to analyse them into their earlier 
elements, assigning a character and date to each, and speculating 
with more or less certainty as to the time and manner in which 
the various elements were brought together in the form that we 
possess. Now that this has been exhaustively, and in many points 
finally, accomplished, other scholars are utilising the results for 
suggestion and guidance in the process of analysing a piece of 
secular literature of about the same date and with many similar 
features. 

Mr. Murray, following earlier workers in this part of the field, 
shows how the heroes and heroic combats of the Iliad represent 
tribal migrations and conflicts in the long movement by which 
the Hellenes or Achzans, descending from Central Europe, 
south-east, by Thessaly and across the A°gean, gradually over- 
ran the earlier civilisation which has been unearthed in the ancient 
cities of Mycene, Tiryus, Troy, and Crete. The evidence is 
indirect and cumulative, based on place-names, on proper names, 
on the remains of local worship, on the juxtaposition of the tribes 
and persons in the poem itself. Thus, to give one instance, both 
Achilles and the Trojan Paris or Alexandros are found to have 
local associations near the same spots in Thessaly, and the sug- 
ested inference is that this part of the Trojan story arises from 
a tribal conflict on the banks of the River Spercheios. 

But in this part of his book, interesting as it is, Mr. Murray 
is least original. He is most himself in tracing the humanising 
expurgation of the text. He gives convincing evidence that the 
primitive sagas of which the Tliad was woven by the school of 
Homer were revised by the later poets in a spirit of greater social 
purity and a higher humanity—in more than one sense of that 
word ; and that the Iliad, which is more composite, ‘more 
Homeric,” in the ancient phrase, shows more traces of this than 
the Odyssey. 

The examples are striking and of profound interest. Lines 
and phrases are added to the earlier stories of torture and bar- 
barity, minimising their effect or expressing the reprobation of 
the later poet on behalf of a more humane audience. The poison- 
ing of arrows by the primitive warrior is often implied, but never 
practised, by the Homeric hero. Human sacrifice, which was rife 
in the earlier Greek myths, has been swept almost completely from 
the last recension of the Homeric poems. 

Of another order, but perhaps even more striking, is the evi- 
dence of the change in the manner of fighting and in social habits 
which took place between the period of the earlier sagas and their 
final edition in the sixth or seventh century B.c. The primitive 
warrior hada leather helmet, a good beast-skin for body armour, 
and a great ox-hide shield, and the fighting in the Iliad often 
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imflies this equipment. But later habits and ideas appear in the 
current descriptions of the heroes in bronze, the clash of the 
bronzen breastplate, and “the whole plain blazing with bronze.”’ 

The conclusion to which all this leads us, that we must regard 
the poems as subject for centuries to a process of organic growth 
as well as superficial revision, will be painfully unwelcome to many 
conservative minds, and it is possible that something may yet be 
done to disentangle more clearly the figure of one greater than the 
rest among the “sons of Homer.”’ 

Meanwhile, everyone will admit that the theory of the com- 
posite origin of the Homeric poems has never been put more at- 
tractively or persuasively than in Mr. Murray’s pages. Of all the 
‘good things in his book, none is better than the passage where 
he compares the modern admiration of newness and individuality 
with the ancient self-effacing spirit of the poets who built up the 
traditional books of Greece and Canaan and Scandinavia. This is 
the greatest marvel in the whole story, and, sociologically, its 
most instructive feature, that there were for generations men of 
genius—a school of collective genius—‘‘steeped to the lips” in 
the spirit of the national poetry, and realising their own powers, 
not in rival individual utterances, but in preserving and enriching 
‘the glory of the great body of which they were themselves con- 
stituent parts. F. S. Marvin 


IN. MEMORIAM: MOUSTAFA KAMEL PASHA 


MoustaFa KAMEL Pasuna, the leader of the Nationalist party in 
Egypt, died at Cairo on February 10. The bare announcement 
had reached me before the publication of the March number of 
this Review ; but I preferred to reserve my account of his life 
till I had received fuller information. So it happens that by an 
irony of fate the obituary notice of the dead leader appears in the 
‘same issue as the review of Lord Cromer’s book, who thus, after 
his long official career, outlives the young and able adversary of 
the chief work of his life. The death of Moustafa Kamel Pasha 
is one of those tragedies with which the history of struggling 
nationalities is too often filled. Born in August, 1874, he was at 
the time of. his death only in his thirty-fourth year ; and yet he 
had succeeded in rousing the national spirit of the Egyptian people 
to an extent unhoped for by the best friends of Egypt. His 
eloquence, his perseveranee, his devotion had infused a new life 
into his country. Whether he possessed the gift of constructive 
statesmanship, he had little opportunity of showing, but he had 
considerable power of adapting himself to the circumstances of 
the time. When, at the age of nineteen, he began his crusade, he 
placed his hopes largely in the enmity then existing between 
France and England. He always cherished the nominal suzerainty 
—or rather sovereignty —of Turkey, as a barrier against the 
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absorption of Egypt in the British Empire. But in the end, as 
France and England grew friendly, and as the feebleness of the 
Turkish barrier became apparent, he devoted himself more and 
more to the real work of his life, the kindling and strengthening 
of the national spirit in Egypt. To this end, he founded three 
newspapers, Arabic, French, and English, and organised a 
national party. Though he was condemned by many as an 
extremist, he never committed himself to the policy of rejecting 
all minor concessions: he only kept clearly before his mind the 
ultimate goal; and he recognised that the main business of his 
life lay in rousing the national pride of the Egyptians, in infusing 
into them his own hope and confidence. 

I met Moustafa Kamel Pasha twice—once at the Pan-Islamic 
Society in London, where he made an eloquent speech in French, 
and again in Paris last September at the commemoration of 
Auguste Comte, when one of his compatriots was among the 
speakers. I do not suppose he had much interest in Positivism 
as a whole, but he was aware of the part we had always taken in 
defence of the oppressed, and in the few minutes’ conversation 
we had we spoke together as comrades in the same high enter- 
prise, soldiers in a common cause. 

He was buried on February 12, and those who had ridiculed 
the national party or even denied its existence were silenced by 
that imposing display of national grief. The dead leader was 
borne to his last resting-place, three miles away, through streets 
lined by tens of thousands—one estimate gives the total as a 
hundred thousand—of his sorrowing countrymen, drawn from 
every class and creed. The boys from the primary and secondary 
schools, the students from the schools of Law and Medicine and 
Agriculture and the Sheiks from the Dar-el-Olum Normal School 
joined in the procession. And there was not wanting a significant 
incident to show how similar are the problems before all national 
movements, how the spirit of nationality is the great power to 
assuage sectarian animosities. The students of Sadieh School had 
written on their flag, ‘““The Loss of Islam,” but when they saw 
the boys from the Coptic and other Christian schools walking 
with them, they rolled their flag up. Thus loved and honoured by 
his countrymen, Moustafa Kamel Pasha passed to his rest. 
Egyptians will never forget the work of that short life. 

S. H. Swinny 


BOOK 


MODERN EGYPT. By Tue Eart or Cromer, (London: M i 
and Co., Ltd. 2 vols. 24s, net.) rhe 


It is not my purpose in this brief note to attempt an exhaustive 
account of this important book. Mr. Frederic Harrison will treat 
it more adequately in a second notice, which will appear in the 
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next number of this Review. Here I only give a few impressions. 
In the first place, the book is worthy of the high position so long 
filled by its author. Lord Cromer writes as one having know- 
ledge and authority ; but he does not allow himself to be stifled 
by the mass of material at his disposal; he has considerable 
literary gifts ; and he is fair and straightforward. Although he 
on occasion traverses the views of Mr. Blunt, his fairness is seen 
pre-eminently in this, that he shows as clearly as Mr. Blunt him- 
self how grievously Gladstone and his advisers misunderstood the 
movement of Arabi, attributing to a national uprising the char- 
acter of a mere mutiny of discontented soldiers. He defends the 
first steps taken to champion the cause of the bondholders by 
throwing the blame chiefly on France ; but when once those steps 
had been taken, he assumes that it was impossible to return to 
the position we had taken up in regard to the bankruptcy of other 
foreign States. Easy as it is for Lord Cromer to show how during 
a long series of years, almost every step in our advance seems to 
follow as a consequence of those that had preceded it, he does not 
attempt to conceal that there were several incidents which might 
easily have been avoided—among which were the Joint Note and 
the determination not to recognise the national movement. It is 
inevitable that Lord Cromer should rate highly the advantages 
that Egypt has gained by the occupation; and it is creditable to 
him that he should express such opinions as these :— 

“Egypt must eventually either become autonomous, or it must be 
incorporated into the British Empire. Personally, I am decidedly in, 
favour of moving in the direction of the former of these alternatives. 

“In the meanwhile, no effort should be spared to render the native 

Egyptians capable of eventually taking their share in the government of 
a really autonomous community.” 
But in spite of Lord Cromer, it is open to doubt whether much has 
been done in this direction. Material advance there has been: it 
is doubtful whether there has not been moral and political retro- 
gression. The national aspirations that are now again arising 
are more likely to meet with repression than encouragement at 
our hands. Lord Cromer boasts loudly of the even justice we 
have established, the oppression and the cruelty we have pre- 
vented, the protection we have extended to the weak. We look 
eagerly at this picture of a regenerated Egypt, and we see—the 
village of Denshawai, and the blood of the innocent rises up 
against us. S. H. Swinny - 


PARAGRAPHS 


The present course of Sunday evening meetings will close on 
March 29 with a lecture on ‘“‘Gambetta”’ given by Mr. Descours. 
These meetings will be resumed in October. There will, how- 
ever, be several meetings during April.. On Thursday, April.g, the 
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Annual Meeting of the Members and Associates of the Positivist 
Society, Subscribers to its funds, and Members of the Women’s 
Guild will take place (tea at 7.30 p.m.). The Annual Report will 
be considered, and Dr. Desch will introduce the subject 
of the religious development of Positivism. On Sunday, 
April 12 (3.30 p.m.), a second visit will be made to the 
National Portrait Gallery, when, under the direction of 
Mr. Swinny, the portraits of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury and the nineteenth century will be considered. There will be 
the usual meeting of the Positivist Society on Friday, April 24. 
In addition to these meetings, Mr. Swinny will lecture for the 
Wood Green Ethical Society on “The Situation in India” at Fair- 
fax Hall, Portland Gardens, Harringay Park, N., on April 5 
(7 p.m.), and for the Kingston Humanitarian Society on “The Fall 
of Paganism and the Rise of Christianity” at Fife Hall, Fife 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames, on April 12 (7.30 p.m.). Particulars 
of subsequent meetings will be forwarded to all who send their 
addresses to Mr. Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, 
S.W., and will be announced in the REview. At Whitsuntide, a 
party of Positivists from Paris propose to visit London. 
* * * 


Mr. Descours will also be pleased to forward on application the 
Report of the English Positivist Committee for the year 1907. 
This gives an account of the various activities of the Society 
during the year, the meetings held, the addresses delivered, the 
publications issued, etc., etc. In the course of the report, the 
Committee say :— 


It has been our task to present Positivism in all its aspects; 
for the religion of Humanity shows its religious character especially 
by its unification of life — public and private — neglecting nothing 
in the complex nature of man, at once moral, intellectual, and. 
active. Thus we have endeavoured to strengthen the corporate life. 
of our own small society and to join in fraternal union with 
the other communities that constitute the first beginnings of the Uni- 
versal Church of Humanity; and in this designation, we would include: 
all those bodies that are working on a foundation of science for the. 
loving service of Man. So, too, we have sought to spread the knowledge 
of science, especially sociology and ethics, and of the philosophy based 
on science. And, not least, we have preached righteousness in the 
public life of our country, and sought to guide our action in political 
and social affairs by our knowledge of the course of human progress. 
In doing this, we have been supported by the precept and the example 
of our forerunners, by that of Auguste Comte, and by that of the men 
who in days of even greater difficulty than those in which we live, were the 
first teachers of Positivism in these islands. We earnestly appeal to all 
those who approve of the general character of our work, undeterred by 
differences on minor points, to come forward and help us. 


In asking those who generally approve of our work to become 
Associates of our Society, we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we do not ask them to sever their connection with any organi- 
sations—political, social, or religious—to which they may already 
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belong. Associates of the Society incur no responsibility for its 
actions or opinions in particular cases, and fix for themselves the 
amount of their subscriptions. 


* * * 


Mr. William Archer, discussing in the Morning Leader of 
March 21 the advantages we derive from having at our command 
words of both Latin and German origin, instancés the terms Man 
and Humanity. He writes :— 


“Man” or “mankind” is not exactly a derogatory, but rather a 
neutral word. It implies neither praise nor blame, but expresses the 
genus homo zoologically, in its relation to the beasts, and theologically, 
im its relation to the gods. Being in itself colourless, it readily takes on 
any colour that may be projected upon it; and as our official religion 
postulates a “Fall,” the epithets applied to man from the point of view 
of that religion are naturally for the most part, vituperative. But even 
David, when he said “All men are liars,” did so “in his haste.” There 
are thought to be certain regions, and certain relations, in which he 
might have said it at his leisure; but, seriously speaking, we all know 
it to be a grotesque exaggeration. We know that the world-order would 
presently relapse into chaos unless men were, in the main, fairly truth- 
ful; we know that persons who habitually disregard the truth are, in 
most spheres of life, rather rare exceptions; and we know that thousands 
of men and wemen have died in agony rather than tell, or subscribe to, 
what they believed to be a lie. In short, there is a praiseworthy, a noble, 
even a heroic aspect to the nature of man; and it is highly convenient 
that we should be able to express this aspect in the term Humanity. 

: * * = 


Later on he continues thus :— 


What do we not owe to the genius and virtue of men and women— 
that is to say, of Humanity? Their follies have been great, no doubt; 
but their wisdom, their faithfulness, their fortitude, their magnanimity, 
how immeasurably greater! I write this by the sea, with the heaven- 
searching beams of a great lighthouse wheeling overhead, like. the 
luminous pulse-beats of a beneficent giant. Could there be a more 
perfect symbol of Humanity—of cumulative intellectual achievement 
applied to the safety, the well-being, the guidance and encouragement, 
not of one family or tribe, but of all the nations of men? Under its 
tutelage the leviathans of commerce thread their way securely through 
the narrow seas, every one of them a miracle of complex design and 
faithful, minutely accurate workmanship, controlled amid a thousand 
perils by the patient skill and unflinching self-devotion of a little com- 
pany of brave men. While such things are, who can—I will not say 
despair of Humanity—but who can deny it his homage? No doubt the 
liner embodies a great deal of economic injustice; no doubt, too, the 
lighthouse guides'the navies of war no less than the navies of peace. 
But these are temporary and evanescent stupidities. The fundamental 
and perdurable facts are not greed and hatred, but genius and virtue, 
Seeing that these have done so much, who shall set a limit to what they 
have yet to do? 


This is all excellent Positivism; and it is not very easy to seé 
why Mr. Archer should think it necessary to repudiate the 
“worship ” of Humanity, while finding it impossible to deny it his 
“homage.” He refers to the Religion of Humanity as the “ Deifi- 
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cation of an abstract, ‘ magnified, and non-natural’ Man.” That 
Humanity is an organic whole is almost implied in his reference 
to “cumulative intellectual achievement,” which is the foundation 
of Pascal’s celebrated aphorism, ‘“‘The whole succession of men 
during the course of so many centuries should be considered as 
one Man, ever living and constantly learning ” ; but what has the 
Religion of Humanity to do with a “magnified and non-natural 
Man”? S.. H. Swinny 


NU. Lala 


MarrRIAGE.—February 15, at Yokohama, Japan, Oswald, son of Mr. James 
White, Brighton, England, to Kathleen Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. J. 
‘Carey Hall, Consul-General. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’? for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REvIEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist SoctEtTy should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.” 

On Sunday, March 29, at 7 p.m. (admission free), Mr. Paul Descours will 
lecture in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., on ‘‘ Leon Gam- 
betta.’’ This will be the last of the present series of Sunday Evening Meetings. 
They will be resumed in October. 

On Sunday, April 12, a visit will be paid to the National Portrait Gallery, 
Charing Cross Road (behind the National Gallery), under the direction of Mr. 
S. H. Swinny. Meet in the vestibule at 3.30 p.m. All are welcome. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 


The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for March 27, ‘* The Licensing Bill,” opened by Mr. Howard Fletcher. 
Subject for April 24, ‘‘ Morocco,’’ opened by Mr. Descours. Non-members are. 
welcome. 

The Positivist REviEw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.: 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane), 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


rE OCCUPATION -OF- EGYRE 


THE very important work of Lord Cromer which was reviewed in 
our last number (p. 92)* reopens the burning and ever-deepening 
problem of the occupation, giving us authoritative materials to 
judge its history, and the mature views of a great Proconsul at the 
close of a memorable career. 

It would be impossible in our limits to give any adequate ac- 
count of a book so full of new and complicated information, extend- 
ing over more than thirty years, crowded with international ques- 
tions, dynastic and national struggles, insurrections, riots, and 
wars. And it would be even more impossible for me, without 
special knowledge of Egypt or of the East, to pretend to pass any 
opinion whatever on the immense tangle of political and diplomatic 
problems unravelled in a monumental work by the principal actor 
in these events. 

My own visit to Egypt, though I had the advantage of inter- 
views with prominent representatives of each race, party, and re- 
ligion, with some leading British officials, including the Consul- 
General at Alexandria and Lord Cromer himself at Cairo, with the 
Ulema and Grand Mufti at El-Azhar, and especially with that fine 
scholar and true patriot, Sheikh Mohammed Abdu—I do not pre- 
tend that it afforded me more than a glimpse of the energy, 
honesty, and success of the British administration so far as it went, 
and a mournful sense of the inextricable antagonism oi race, 
creed, and life between Europeans and Moslems; at last with 


* Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 2 vols, 24s. net. 
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doubts if the situation were not destined to grow worse rather 
than better by time. 

All that I now propose to do is to treat the general question of 
the British military and administrative occupation of Egypt, viewed 
as a matter of English politics in the light of the new material 
offered us in Lord Cromer’s authoritative book. That book has. 
been hailed as the conclusive justification of British policy in 
Egypt down from the first Financial Commission, and even as 
proving a permanent occupation to be both just and inevitable. 
For my part, I can see no such evidence, no such advice in Lord 
Cromer’s méasured judgments and impartial summing up of the 
failures, dilemmas, and antagonisms, national, religious, and 
social, which deepen round the British officials and soldiers. i find 
rather the sordid tale of our country’s honour and force exploited 
by successive rings of financiers and traders, and a national en- 
tanglement which grows constantly charged with future disaster 
and worse dishonour. 

Lord Cromer opens his last chapter with these words: “It is 
probable that few Englishmen ever ask themselves seriously the 
question of Quo Vadis in connection with either Indian or Egyptian 
affairs. Even fewer are tempted to hazard any confident answer 
to this crucial question.”’ That is no doubt a necessary limitation 
imposed on all subordinate agents of government, whether mili- 
tary or civil, who have “to deal with whatever affairs,” as Lord 
Cromer says, “we have in hand for the moment”; but. it is 
ruinous blindness for those who govern, or for those to whom 
officials and Ministers are responsible. A people which acts upon 
this haphazard plan must end in disaster, as Tsars, Emperors, 
and Ministers have so often found. And serious politicians can only 
justify their claim to statesmanship by being ever able to give 
matured answers to the crucial question Quo Vadis. 

And now one of our greatest administrators, after one of the 
most brilliant careers of Imperial dominion, closes the book of his 
life with the frank avowal that he has no answer at all to the 
question Quo Vadis Britanne in terra Niliaca? But it is a question 
which Englishmen at home who have to face all the responsibilities, 
burdens, and risks of a vast scattered Empire must face on pain of 
being ruined by it. It is a question which concerns the welfare, 
peace, and good name of our country. 

“Egypt,” says Lord Cromer, ‘must eventually either become 
autonomous, or it must be incorporated in the British Empire.” 
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Personally, he adds, he is decidedly in favour of moving towards 
autonomy. In theory, he has never been, and is not now, in favour 
of the British occupation. He still believes Lord Palmerston’s 
view in 1857, “we do not want to have Egypt ’—“‘we want to 
trade with Egypt, and to travel through Egypt, but we do not 
want the burden of governing Egypt.” Lord Cromer sees clearly 
that “neither by sympathy, nor by good government, can we 
forge bonds that will be other than brittle.” And he quotes a 
remark of Sir Herbert Edwards to Lord Lawrence after the 
annexation of the Punjab: “There is no getting over the fact that 
we are not Pe ceen Ss that we neither eat, drink, nor inter- 
marry with them.’ 

Knowing all this, face to face with this apparently hopeless 
dilemma, Lord Cromer for twenty-five years strove to do his duty 
in the fine spirit of many an Imperial chief. He was not respon- 
sible for the occupation, nor for its continuance ; and he performed 
marvels of reform in spite of ceaseless opposition within and 
without. But this is not enough for the nation at home. And 
some of us will still continue to ask—Qwuo Vadis? 

Why are we in Egypt? Why do we stay there? What do we 
want with it? The conventional answers—the Canal, India, native 
misrule, international obligations, “civilisation,” and so forth—we 
know to be the stock sophisms of “Imperial destiny.” All nations 
are interested in the Canal, and it could not be trusted in a Euro- 
pean war. India is at present quite as much as we can manage 
without encircling it with hostile Indias on the route. There is 
horrible misrule in Poland, in Macedonia, in Armenia, in Persia, 
on the Congo, in South America, in West Africa. Why do we not 
infuse civilisation into other parts of the Sultan’s dominions, or 
those of the Tsar, the Kaiser, the King of the Belgians, and the 
Spanish Republics? We all know the dangers and evils of 
meddling in these. But the same dangers and evils may burst 
forth at any moment in Egypt. 

What is the true reason of our being in Egypt? Lord Cromer’s 
book, from the first page to the last, honestly tell us. Part I. opens 
with these words: “The origin of the Egyptian Question in its 
present phase is financial.” Ail through the two volumes it is 
” “bankruptcy,” ‘economic chaos,” 
“fiscal reform,” and “vast 


always “financial interests, 
“British capital,” “foreign funds, 
business concerns.” That is to say, we occupied Egypt to secure 
bondholders in their usurious interest, wrung from an unscru- 


” 
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pulous tyrant under a monstrous system’of fraud. We retain an 
indefinite (2.e., a permanent). occupation to protect the money in- 
terests of a number of foreign traders and Christian officials who 
have thrust themselves into the administration of the country. it 
is quite true that bankruptcy and misrule have been converted 
into surplus and efficiency ; and the native has gained immensely 
in all material concerns. But the long and the short of it is, that 
the Occupation began, and is maintained, to ‘fill the pockets of 
foreigners who are regarded as masters and infidels. 

Nothing can ever cure that ineradicable antagonism, as Lord 
Cromer sees as clearly as anyone. It is in some ways a religious, 
far more than a national, antagonism, It is most unfortunate that 
Lord Cromer should have criticised severely Islam as a system of 
life. For practical purposes, Islam is not so much a creed as it is” 
race, nationality, patriotism to all Moslems, whatever be their 
birth or their station. The vast majority of Egyptians are devout, - 
and almost fanatical, Mussulmans. The Christians of the West. 
are little more than a small percentage, nominally divided into 
three or four sects. Now, a solid Moslem population is a very’ 
different force, from the governmental point of view, from a 
Hindoo, Buddhist, or Fetichist population. These rites do not— 
form states, nations, law, and government. The Koran does. 

We still govern India because it is divided into two divergent 
creeds—whereof Mussulmans are only one-fifth. But if all India 
were solid for the Prophet, we could not hold India for a year. 
Now, Egypt is solid for the Prophet. It is permeated with foreign 
influences from four or five different nations. It is far more close 
to the adventurers and financiers of Europe, and far more familiar 
with the ideas and civilisation of the West than is India. For 
practical purposes, India is a distant island in the Eastern Ocean, 
accessible only by a long voyage, and isolated under the British 
Raj. Cairo and Alexandria are practically as much cosmopolitan 
as Constantinople or Athens. And Egypt for centuries has been 
the dream of European ambition to thinker, trader, soldier, and- 
statesman. That makes the complicated problem of its occupa- 
tion. We are face to face with a Mussulman population incurably 
hostile to us as usurers and infidels, whilst various Asiatic and 
European Powers are tempting them with bribes and counsels. 

Lord Cromer can see no alternative between autonomy and 
incorporation in the British Empire. Incorporation would invite 
international jealousies which could have but one issue. And why. 
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does he see no practical term for autonomy? There again, he 
falls back on “fiscal disorder,” “important interests,” ‘security 
for the debt,” as likely to be endangered. As is-natural enough, 
along with the chanceries and bourses of the West, he assumes 
the maintenance of the financial system and economic order as 
absolute conditions precedent to any change in the government of 
Egypt. We went there to get our investments paid, and we shall 
stay there till their payment is absolutely secured. That is the sine 
qua non of the bureaucracies, ministries, and exchanges of the 
West. 

This will not long satisfy the people of England in crushing 
down a national movement by force of arms. That there is a deep 
national movement-can no longer be doubted by those who know 
the thrill which shook Egypt at the recent death of the young 
national leader. When the coffin of Mustapha Kamel Pasha was 
carried through three miles of the streets of Cairo, crowded with 
“a vast gathering of mourners, and his burial was attended by the 
‘Grand Cadi, the Grand Mufti, Pashas and members of the Legis- 
-lative Council and the Municipal Council, representatives of the 
Khedive and of the Sultan, it is useless to repeat the official sneer 
that he was a hollow incendiary without credit or influence. 

Lord Cromer’s book bears ample testimony to the existence 
of a national movement from the origin of foreign intervention, 
the impulse of which was French rather than English. When 
Gambetta, in 1882, with fatal ambition, was pressing the British 
Government to intervene, Sir Auckland Colvin warned Lord Gran- 
ville that it “is in itself an Egyptian national movement.” The 
liberal movement, he wrote, ‘‘7s essentially the growth of the popular 
spirit and 1s divected to the good of the country.” 

Lord Cromer shows how completely. Mr. Gladstone misunder- 
stood the situation, and tells us to-day that there “existed in 
Egypt a national party who were working more or less in co- 
operation with the military party.” Sir Edward Malet also depre- 
cated any step of hostility to the national movement. And now in 

1908 Lord Cromer writes (Part I., 249): ‘There can be no doubt 
that the Arabi movement was in some respects a bona fide national 
movement.” 

It was crushed out in 1882, and Lord Cromer seems to think 
it an absolute ee sexty to crush it because it became largely ‘ 
military movement.”’ No doubt it became a military cuneee re 
when France was pressing England to enforce their iit ‘schemes, 
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and ships of war were menacing the ports. The Arabi movement 
was plainly defensive when a foreign fleet was threatening the 
country. When retrograde or foreign Powers seek to crush a 
national movement it inevitably becomes a military movement, as 
was shown by England in 1642, by France in 1793, by Italy in 
1849. As we read these pages we see that the first reason of “‘the 
necessity for crushing the military movement” was the risk that 
the Egyptian army would stop the taxes of the Egyptian people 
being paid away to foreign usurers. We conquered Egypt in 
order to save their interest. 

And is the national movement really crushed and extinct? 
Does the history of 26 years look like it? After a great defeat it 
takes a nation a whole generation to regain its courage and its 
self-respect. Do these 1,200 pages of Lord Cromer’s record read 
like a tale of Egypt settling down under the foreign occupation— 
these reports of international jealousies, commissions, missions, 
abortive schemes of control, bombardment, wars, courts-martial, 
prisons, Soudan expeditions, Hicks’ massacre, rebellion, Gordon 
follies, evacuation, reconquest, and all the dreary round of disas- 
trous wars, trials, riots, and coups d’état, ending in the recent Den- 
shawai horror? Does this read like peace and progress ? 

_ But for this last atrocity—still unatoned and unforgotten—the 
English people might perhaps hope that time, good government, 
and reduced burdens might bring the Egyptian people to endure 
an alien and infidel dominion, But all the signs point the other 
way. The increase of the army of occupation by a Liberal 
Minister, the panic and excited appeals of British officials, the 
incessant growth of a cultivated, ambitious, and daring movement 
towards emancipation, make us fear that things will become 
worse rather than better. Are we to go on increasing the army— 
throwing away a petty outpost which, in the case of a serious war, 
could be nothing but a weakness and a trap? Are we to resort to 
Russian expedients for repressing free opinion? Are we to soak 
the Union Jack again in blood? And all this is to be done because 
syndicates of Western speculators have thrust themselves into a 
nest of jobbery and coercion, wherein “they have important in- 
terests at stake.” It is possible that to allow the national move- 
ment in Egypt to gain fresh life might make these syndicates 
uneasy, and ultimately affect their dividends. But the honour and 
welfare of a great nation is not to be set against their swollen 
pockets. And as I close this record of Lord Cromer’s great ad- 
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ministration-and the marvellous relief it brought to the suffering 
fellah, I feel that he proves to us how impossible it is for regene- 
rated Egypt to be permanently governed by any Christian Power, 
by successive shiploads of alien officials and troops. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


Neh AND RIGHTEOUSNESS* 


Ir is impossible to read Mr. Fielding Hall’s books—‘“ The Soul of 
a People,” “(A People at School,” and now “The Inward Light ”— 
without a feeling of gratitude for the new and beautiful world 
which they spread before our eyes. It is not often that an official 
of a dominant race in a conquered country is ready to do full 
justice to the conquered ; but how seldom can he penetrate into 
their daily life, their inmost thoughts, their loves and hopes, and 
the deep springs of action that are bound up with their religion. 
All this Mr. Fielding Hall has done, not only interpreting the 
Burmese to us, but drawing from that simple, kindly, primitive 
people, from their religion and traditions and ways of life, beauti- 
ful thoughts and wise teachings to strengthen our own life and 
make us realise once again the old truth of the underlying and 
universal fellowship of Man. In “The Inward Light,” the stranger 
from the West lies sick in a Buddhist monastery. He talks with 
the monks and the villagers ; and the villagers ask :— 


“What did he want with them, this stranger from so far away? 
Was he one of their rulers trying to learn things, how to increase the 
taxes maybe; or had he some scheme for making money presently out 
.of them? They feared him, that he might laugh at them or sneer, or, 
worse than all, lecture and try to improve them. ‘They kept away 
from him, and in his presence a silence fell on them.” 

But in the end he gained their confidence, and gradually he came 
to see how the World looked to them. 

Buddhism has certainly never before appeared to the West in a 
fairer guise, a religion of happiness and freedom and truth—truth 
to which at a first glance it would seem that East and West alike 
might pay their homage. And yet, underlying all, there come the 
great questions: Is truth absolute or is it relative to Man? Is 
Nature moral or is morality a human creation? Are not the efforts 


* «The Inward Light.”’ By H. Frevpine Hatt, ieee & Gor jee 
-London. 
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of Buddhism to find a moral purpose in the Universe, whereby 
good and evil receive their due recompense, only the guesses of 
ignorance, the coverings by which men seek to hide their want of 
knowledge? The search for the meaning of the Universe leads by 
many paths to the Agnostic position. We judge Nature by the 
standard of Humanity, and try to think our phantasy is truth. 

Burma to-day is not without its contrasts, and the keen eye of 
the stranger notes the greatest of all these contrasts when he sees. 
the ragged drivers of the hackney carriages waiting on the rank, 
kneeling with their faces to the setting sun. “There is no God 
but God,” they said ; ‘Mahomed was his prophet.” For here is 
the contrast between the religion of the Far East and the religion 
of Jew and Christian and Mahomedan, between the God of Nature 
and the God of Righteousness, even perhaps between Pantheism 
and the Religion of Humanity. In the one, the direct descendant 
of primitive Animism, the Universe is held to be altogether good,. 
and morality as we know it is not the slow creation of social life, 
appearing in its rudiments among the social animals, and gradually 
developing in its higher forms with the development of Man, but 
an absolute and eternal truth in which all Nature has its part. 
In the other, which springs from the tribal consciousness and its. 
product the tribal God, Man struggles against and overcomes a 
hostile environment, and out of good and evil chooses the good. 
Each of these has its weaknesses and its dangers. The worship: 
of Nature does not directly strengthen the social organism. 
Pantheism may be used to consecrate vice as well as virtue. To. 
count all that exists good is not a creed to foster the zeal for pro-- 
gress. On the other hand, the God of Righteousness, in his earlier 
form of the tribal God, shares the character of the tribe that has. 
created him, and from the very belief in his beneficence and 
sanctity long retains the ancient savagery of his makers. So, too, 
he is a jealous God, binding fast together those that love him, and’ 
separating them from their fellows, despising the natural Man, and 
even condemning this happy and glorious world in which he lives. 
But as tribe merges in country and country in Humanity, these: 
narrow bounds disappear, and Nature becomes less and less the: 
enemy of Man and more and more his servant. 

Nowhere has the building up of the social organism been more 
finely expressed than here. The stranger sits by the river in the: 
evening, and sees a boy and girl meet, and meditates on the 
changes in their life when they become—no longer two separate: 
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units—but a single whole ; and thence he traces the rise of the 
other social groupings. 

“So: also. with later loves. A later force draws families into com- 
munities, communities into nations, and nations into humanity. Peoples 


and nations are not built from individuals but from families. Can you 
make ropes of sand? Well, some have tried, but where have they 


“Take love from out the world and search to find what has become 
of Literature and Art and Music? They may contain other things as 
well, but at the base is love. All higher emotions of our life rise from 
it, the love that gathers man and woman into one organism, that 
weaves the threads of families into the ropes of nations. In it are all 
the glories and truth of sacrifice and duty, of honour, and of courage.” 
Nor has the Positive basis of morality ever been better expressed 
than in this: “When the man dies for his country, does he do it 
because he is sure he himself will benefit thereby? He does it 
because he has the impulse, because it is a law of his life.” And - 
again :— 

“Tf you were to try to explain in words to those to whom the wider 
life of nationality has not come, that men obey its laws and sacrifice 
the present because they are sure that the future will reward them, they 
would not understand. How can a soldier dead upon a battlefield live 
on in his country’s life? No one can say. But he is sure he will. 

“Self-renunciation, self-denial, the merging of the lesser in the 
greater life, that is The Way the Indian Prince made out:” 

And yet, though every word of this points to the Religion of 
Humanity, that was not the conception the Prince reached. 

Now, why was this? Well, there were two reasons, one posi- 
tive, one negative. The positive reason was that the religious 
thought of India had grown up from Animism, and tended ever 
towards Pantheism. He believed in the morality of the Universe, 
and a moral Universe necessarily appeared greater than Humanity. 
The negative reason was that the civilisation of India, as he knew 
it, gave no firm basis for the conception of Humanity ; for the 
two constituents on which that is based were weak or wanting. 
The national spirit was weak. How proceed to the greater organ- 
ism when the lesser occupied so small a place in men’s devotion! 
The scientific spirit was wanting, or at best it was a pyramid rest- 
ing on its apex. Men sought for the truths that most concerned 
them, the truth of morals, before they had painfully elaborated 
the methods of science in learning the ways of the simpler world 
outside them. And thus men had no firm conception of human 
progress. Therefore, not recognising that social morality was a 
product of the grewth of social union, they sought in the World 
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what could only be found in Man. Failing to reach Humanity, 
they were driven back on Nature. 

Now, whether this were the right path or not, must depend 
on whether the world is really a moral world or not, whether the 
East is right in believing “that righteousness is justified in its 
results : that if you do what is right you will certainly benefit by 
it, and if you do wrong you will suffer.” Primitive Man, arguing 
from the known to the unknown, and believing that feelings and 
passions like his own were animating the world around, obstinately 
insisted that benefit and suffering followed right and wrong. The 
friends of Job crudely attributed his sufferings to his sins. And 
yet doubts could not be stifled. The Tower of Siloam fell on the 
just and the unjust alike. If righteousness was to be justified by 
its results, a longer term was necessary—hence the Heaven and 
Hell of Christianity, and the passing of the Soul from life to life 
as postulated in the East. But if we ask for proof of these tre- 
mendous dogmas, the only answer is that they are necessary to 
vindicate the moral government of the World. That World may, 
indeed, have its morality ; but its morality is something far beyond 
our comprehension. What we mean when we talk of morality is 
something which has grown up in the social life of Man and that 
changes with the progress of that life towards greater unity. Had 
Man been differently constituted, morality would have been different. 
Had no race of animals attained the social state, it had never 
existed. From the human point of view, there is only one sense 
in which morality can be attributed to Nature: Man’s environ- 
ment was such as. to allow the social organism to live and grow. 
It is only from the existence of Humanity that we can infer the 
beneficence—the partial and conditional beneficence—of Nature. 

And Humanity itself is not all good. It is sufficient that it is 
capable of progress, that it can be shown to have increased in the 
virtues that its growing unity demands and fosters. But it is as 
untrue that social righteousness of necessity means social strength 
and prosperity in nations, as it was seen to be untrue long ago in 
the days of Job that personal righteousness meant strength and 
prosperity to the individual. The battle of progress is not an end- 
less series of victories, but a balance of victory amid alternations 
of victory and defeat. The Burmese Abbot looks down on the 
city and remembers all the weakness and the wickedness that 
reigned there at the time of its fall, and sees the moral govern- 
ment of the world in the survival of the monks, who alone kept to 
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their chosen duties, while all the other powers of the old Burmese 
kingdom, King and Ministers, soldiers and judges have passed 
away. But is that a real estimate of the situation? Does the 
Imperialist Tower of Siloam fall on the unjust only? Is it difficult 
for those who covet their neighbour’s vineyard to make out a case 
good enough to soothe their own consciences? If every Burman 
from the King downwards had been a model of duty, could the 
nation have withstood the might of the British Empire? Did not 
the monks survive because they formed no obstacle to the con- 
querors? Some years after the conquest of Burma, another nation 
—weak in numbers, but extraordinarily strong in all the elements 
of national cohesion—shared the same fate. The Boers suffered 
more than the Burmese, and the immediate end was the same. 
The real gain was to the great nation who were roused by that 
resistance to face the question of the utility and the righteousness 
of their policy. 
The course of modern science has everywhere tended to replace 
the absolute by the relative. Man is no longer the Lord of 
Creation for whom Sun and Moon and stars exists. The Earth 
itself is only a satellite of one among many suns. But the Sun, as 
we see it, only exists for us. We only know the Universe in its 
relation to Man. It is but the environment in which we live. And 
in the end, Man comes to accept that relative knowledge, the 
truth which concerns his life. So in religion it may be true that 
“We want a greater unity than nature or humanity ; to feel at one 
with that which never dies or changes’’; but we do not want it 
for ever. Progress takes the place of perfection. Humanity is 
near and dear, though it may not be perfect, unchanging, and 
eternal. Man springs from Nature, but he is the greater. The 
flower could not be were it not for the stalk, nor could the plant 
grow strong except in good soil ; but we value the stalk for the 
flower and the soil because it has nourished the strength and 
beauty of the plant. And nowhere is this moral supremacy of the 
organism better expressed than by Mr. Fielding Hall :— 
“Strength, knowledge, courage, all increase as men grow into wider 
organisms. And more. For what is duty? Our duty to our family, 
our community, our class, our nation, is the expression of the feeling 
that we are one. It then becomes clear to us. Duty is not a set of 
maxims or of rules. It is a sense of oneness; and with that larger 
‘oneness’ comes the knowledge of what is right and wrong as regards 
it. We are not units separate for ever, but parts of wider organisms. 


We are not shifting grains of sand, but particles in stones built into 
spires that rise ever towards heaven,” . 
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But if it be the danger of these Eastern Religions to conse- 
crate good and evil, so it is a danger for the West, inheriting the 
religions that have sprung from a jealous God, to neglect the joy 
and beauty of life. On the night of the Burmese festival the 
crowd make merry on the hilltop where stands a tall pagoda :— 


“«Surely,’ the observer thought, ‘they are a happy people, and 
surely their faith must be a happy one. It does not make them weak, 
but makes them strong; it does not make them fear, but makes them 
hope. This is their holy place, and all about are statues of their 
Teacher. They do not fear to look at him and smile; he does not make 
them think of sin but righteousness, not of the dark but of the light; of 
life, not suffering and death. They come to show that they are glad’.” 


Here is an example for our imitation ; and equally worthy of our 
admiration is their refusal to make their Teacher the universal 
exemplar. 


“For it is not to be supposed that because Buddhists reverence 
the memory of the Teacher, give his name to their religion, and place 
his statues in their pagodas, that they consider in all matters his life to 
be an example to mankind. He was a prince—few men are that; he 
left his power and the duties of his position to seek for knowledge—it 
would not become all men so to act. For most it probably is better 
to do that which comes to hand. He finally became a Teacher, going 
to and fro to explain what he had found. But the world cannot be 
made of Teachers. Every man has his own light to keep burning. The 
world is various; all men are different one from another. To take an 
example of the life of even the wisest, greatest man, and hold it up as 
universal, would be to attempt the old mistake, to imagine that there 
is one fixed thing which is best. It would be a sorry world that held 
men all of one kind, even if that kind appear the highest we have seen. 
It would be to deny the essential of the teaching. To admire, to under- 
stand, to reverence is not to imitate.” 


These are but some fragments from the store of wisdom to be 
found in this book. S. H. Swinny 


THE LICENSING BILL 


To undertake anything like a complete examination of the contro- 
versy now raging over the Licensing Bill is, of course, impossible 
here. But on some features of it I should like to express my 
opinion. I have had no opportunity of discussing the present 
measure with my co-religionists, and I do not claim to speak for 
them. 

The opponents of the Bill are of two sorts. There is the com- 
paratively small class which is interested, directly or indirectly, in 
the licensed trade ; and there is the immensely larger body of con- 
sumers who object to interference with their habits. These two 
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classes will not necessarily combine unless they are both attacked. 
The supporters of the Bill are also of two kinds. Some, impressed 
with the evils of intemperance, would combat it by more or less 
stringent legislation. Others are chiefly moved by alarm and 
indignation at the appearance of a powerful plutocratic organisa- 
tion which conspires to effect its sordid purpose by enlisting the 
forces of selfishness and sensuality, and seeks to make Parlia- 
mentary elections turn not, as they should, on questions of high 
national importance, but on the income derivable from brewery 
shares and the facilities for obtaining a pot of beer. 

Everyone remembers the Meux cheque sent to Peckham. I 
have myself received a letter from the secretary of a company in 
which I have an interest informing me that a portion of its 
funds are invested in brewery shares, and shamelessly suggesting 
that my action as an elector should be influenced by that circum- 
stance. From aims and methods of this kind to those of the 
Trusts which exercise such a maleficent influence in the United 
States is only a step, and not a long one. They seem to me to 
portend more serious danger to the community than intemperance 
itself. So-far as the Bill is calculated to defeat and crush them it 
has my warm support. 

There is less danger in this country than in any other of the 
spoliation of a small class for the supposed advantage of the 
community. The danger is all the other way. Reforms have always 
been obstructed by excessive tenderness for private interests that 
ought never to have been allowed to grow up free from control. 
But in the case of the trade in drink, the State was more than 
usually careful to preserve its freedom of action by making licenses 
annual so that compensation should not be claimable if renewal 
were refused. It was for the same reason that only a trifling and 
uniform fee was exacted for the concession of a valuable mono- 
poly. This freedom of action was surrendered, and the principle 
of compensation for the first time admitted in 1904 by a Govern- 
ment anda House of Commons which had notoriously ceased to 
represent the country. But clear notice was given by the Liberal 
Opposition that in the next Parliament the Act of 1904 would not 
be allowed to stand. So well was this understood that the boon 
then conferred upon the brewers caused no rise in the market 
value of their property. 

I venture to think it would have been wise if the present 
Government had confined itself, at all events during this Parlia- 
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ment, to establishing a time limit, and so undoing the mischievous 
work of its predecessors. Such a measure would, in my opinion, 
have met with little opposition outside Parliament, except from 
those interested directly or indirectly in the licensed trade ; a body 
influential, no doubt, by its wealth and organisation, but form- 
ing, after all, only a small part of the electorate. The vastly more 
numerous mass of consumers, not being interfered with, would 
have remained indifferent, and the House of Lords would not have 
been encouraged to reject the Bill. 

Why was not this prudent course adopted? To accomplish the 
many more important objects to which it is pledged the Govern- 
ment needed a continuance of all the support it received at the 
last election. Why then has it gone out of its way to provoke 
the hostility of a large portion of the working classes, and so lose 
much of the driving force it possessed up to the beginning of the 
present session? I suppose the answer must be that it had to do 
the bidding of a numerous and earnest band of Members of Par- 
liament who believed in the possibility and the duty of repressing 
intemperance by law, that is to say by force. They hold that 
legislation is more urgently needed in this direction than in any 
other. They will not hear of waiting fourteen years for its com- 
pletion. They must have it at once and all round or this Govern- 
ment will not have their support. 

I would not speak of this party disrespectfully or scoffingly. 
Their motives are not selfish. Their methods are not sinister. 
They firmly believe in their narrow doctrine and their mechanical 
remedy. Unwilling as they may be to admit it, they have lost 
faith in any other agency. And yet most of them are zealous 
members of religious denominations. This appeared at the great 
meeting in the Queen’s Hall in support of the Bill. It began with 
some minutes of silent prayer. Hostile interruptions were drowned 
by a general singing of ‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” If 
the faith of the singers in that power were unshaken, they would 
not be so ready to invoke the arm of flesh. It is precisely because 
‘Jesus’ name” is losing such power over conduct as it once 
possessed that they are looking to the State for the promotion of 
private morality. 

But the resources of religion are not exhausted because the. 
theological forms of it are falling into decay. When based on 
real knowledge, instead of fictions, and inculcated once more by 
teachers who command respect, it will exercise a stronger influ- 
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ence for temperance of all kinds than Christianity was ever able to 
do, and the legislator will no longer be tempted to go beyond his 
proper sphere. In an early number of the Positivist Review 
(April, 1893) Mr. Harrison wrote: “The enforcement of a moral 
practice by legal coercion, upon the vote of any majority whatever, 
is of the essence of tyranny, and has in it all the evil of religious 
persecution. It is an attempt to effect by force and law a moral 
and social reform which can only be healthily promoted by moral 
and spiritual agencies. It involves that abandonment of moral effort 
for material penalties which is one of the most fatal tendencies of 
our age, a tendency which brutalises government whilst it dis- 
credits religion. The great triumph of Christianity, as Comte has 
shown more powerfully than any preacher of the Gospel, was to 
separate the sphere of moral and spiritual influence from the iron 
grip of the judge and the policeman. Positivism is in its essence a 
revival of the eternal problem, how to found a spiritual power apart 
from any material power. It is for teachers, preachers, and philan- 
thropists to make men sober, chaste, temperate, unselfish, and 
industrious. It is for the magistrate and police to punish disorder, 
crime, all forms of recognised offences and personal injuries, 
material, civil, and moral. Comte has taught that man’s appetites, 
passions, and selfish instincts are infinitely complex and subtle, 
and that it is the entire organic nature and egoism in the gross 
which has to be disciplined, and not that one single appetite is to 
be restrained by a penal asceticism, whilst other appetites are suf- 
fered to run riot. The basis of morality is moral freedom, moral 
responsibility, and conscientious conviction.” 

Drinking, we are told, causes crime. Yes; but what causes 
drinking? That is a question not always considered by those who 
would rush into legislation. There is no single cause. An exces- 
sive number of drink-shops in a particular district may be a con- 
tributory cause, though I suspect it is. over-estimated. The mis- 
conduct of some publicans may be another. Much more potent 
causes, in my opinion, are absence of religious influence, insufh- 
cient or foolish education, misery and hopelessness resulting trom 
precarious earnings, fluctuations of trade, wretched housing, and 
other unfavourable conditions to which wage-earners are exposed 
in the anarchy of modern industrialism. It is easier to make a law 
against drinking than to combat these evils. But while they 
remain unamended little, or no effect will be produced by the 
mechanical and superficial device of obstructing or (as many zealots 
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desire) prohibiting the drink traffic.  Stifled in one direction, the 
disease would only break out in another. Drinking is not the 
only form of sensuality within the reach even of the poor. And, 
after all, the most common and least remediable cause of sensual 
excess is the nature with which some individuals are born. 

Is it too late to hope that the Bill will be lightened of some of 
its unpopular provisions? I observe while I am writing that Mr. 
Churchill commits himself to it “in its integrity.” If that is the 
fixed determination of the Ministry, they may retain office for some 
time longer, but I fear they will have lost the unexampled power for 
good with which they entered upon it little more than two years 
ago, and that the next General Election will deliver the country into 


the hands of a very reactionary Government. 
E.. S: BEESLY 


Hebe kbs Dery 


Few subjects of equal interest have been the cause of so much 
loose thinking, crude speculation, and pseudo-scientific imaginings 
as the problem of heredity. Not only is it discussed in professedly 
scientific books and journals, but it continually appears in news- 
papers and reviews, in pamphlets and in fiction. It is a favourite 
theme of the dramatist and novelist, and the conception of heredity 
as an irresistible and unseen power, as a sort of modern equivalent 
of the Greek Fate, is to be met with over and over again in the 
work of modern writers, from Ibsen to Zola. Apart from the 
great theoretical importance of the question for the biologist, its 
practical aspects appeal, from different points of view, to the 
stock-breeder, the fancier, and the horticulturalist, as well as to 
the medical man, the educationalist, the criminologist, and the 
social reformer. We meet with it continually in our daily experi- 
ence. A drunken pair, several generations back, is found to have 
left some hundred or more descendants, a vast proportion of 
whom have been drunkards, criminals, or habitual paupers. The 
children of consumptive parents are particularly liable to develop 
the disease themselves. A family is found to show a history of 
suicide occurring at about the same age in several successive 
generations. An individual shows some marked physical and 
mental peculiarity which was not present in the parents, but which 
is found to have characterised a grandparent or some more remote 
ancestor. How are such facts to be explained? The answers vary 
widely, and since theories of heredity are bound to play a con- 
spicuous part in the framing of future schemes of legislation and 
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social reform, it is important that all who are interested in the: 
welfare of the race should at least have an opportunity of judging 
the merits of the rival hypotheses, and of examining the evidence: 
on which they are based. Much of the popular literature on the 
subject is both vague and misleading, and since a large part of” 
the really valuable work, especially of an experimental character, 
is buried, so far as the general public is concerned, in highly tech-. 
nical original memoirs, a debt of gratitude is due to Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, who has summed up with admirable clearness the pre- 
sent position of the whole question.* The author’s lucid and 
attractive style, and his power of holding the balance between con- 
flicting hypotheses, render him an agreeable and trustworthy guide 
in a difficult region. His own opinions, although made quite: 
evident, are not obtruded, and no thinker whose views are dis-- 
cussed can fairly complain that his position has been misrepresented.. 

A detailed study of the facts of inheritance is required as the 
basis of any sound theory, and this necessitates accurate and long- 
continued observations. On the one hand, the statistical method 
determines the extent to which a given character is transmitted,, 
on the average, from one generation to another, and results in such: 
generalisations as Galton’s law of ancestral inheritance, which: 
lays down a scale of diminishing influence of the more- remote. 
ancestors, and the same author’s law of filial regression, which: 
shows that the offspring of exceptional parents tend to be 
nearer to the mean of the race than their parents to an extent- 
which may be approximately calculated. On the other hand, the. 
study of the whole offspring of selected individuals leads to such 
generalisations as Mendel’s laws, briefly outlined in the Review of 
last November. Mendel’s laws apply chiefly to hybrids, but their 
range of applicability is very wide, and it is possible that Men-- 
delian inheritance would be found to be more common than is 
generally suspected, if only we could isolate the appropriate pairs. 
of contrasted unit characters in each case. 

A long and important section of the book is naturally devoted’ 
to the burning question of the inheritance of acquired characters— - 
that is, the possible transmission of bodily and mental changes 
occurring during the life-time of the parent to the offspring. The 
evidence for and against is critically reviewed, and the author- 
concludes that the fact of such transmission has not been estab- 
lished, with an evident inclination to regard it as unlikely that it- 
ever will be established. He finds it necessary to devote much 
space to the exposure of popular misconceptions and fallacies, 
for the looseness of thought and language already referred to is. 
nowhere more conspicuous than in dealing with this point. 
Medical men are ‘serious offenders in this respect, especially in 
failing to distinguish between that which is inherited, in the sense 
ef passing from germ-cell to germ-cell, and that which is re- 
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impressed on successive generations owing to the recurrence of 
similar conditions. Prof. Thomson does not accept the pessimistic 
view that because modifications impressed during the life-time of 
the individual are not transmitted to the offspring, it is hopeless 
to seek to improve the race by improving the environment of 
future generations. Some extreme partisans of eugenics would 
hold that such attempts at improvement must always remain 
nugatory, and that the only hope of racial progress lies in the 
extermination, by more or less forcible means, of the defective 
and tainted stocks. But this view overlooks or undervalues the 
great plasticity of the organism, which becomes moulded to the 
improved environment in each generation, and the fact that the 
germ-cell is highly sensitive to outside influences. As regards 
smicrobic diseases, modern knowledge of toxins and antitoxins 
‘seems to indicate the possibility of a gradual evolution of higher 
resisting power in the race. The view has even been advanced 
recently that disease is our principal selective agent at present in 
weeding out the unfit, and that undue interference, in the way of 
preserving the weakly whom Nature is seeking to eliminate, may 
lead to degeneration. When we consider that many of the most 
terrible diseases attack the valuable and the worthless members of 
society indiscriminately, we feel that Prof. Thomson is justified in 
saying of such an opinion that it “seems a little like saying that 
the destruction of venomous snakes in India is eliminating a most 
valuable selective agency which has helped to evolve the Wisdom 
of the East” (p. 307). The author’s general conclusion is so sane 
and reasonable a statement of the results of the enquiry that it 
seems well to reproduce it in full :-— 


“Tf there is little or no scientific warrant for our being other than 
extremely sceptical at present as to the inheritance of acquired characters 
—or better, the transmission of modifications—-this scepticism lends: 
greater importance than ever, on the one hand, to a good ‘nature,’ to 
secure which is the business of careful mating; and, on the other hand,, 
to a good ‘nurture,’ to secure which for our children is one of our most 
obvious and binding duties: the hopefulness of the task resting especially 
upon the fact that, unlike the beasts that perish, man has a lasting 
external heritage, capable of endless modification for the better, a heri- 
tage of ideas and ideals, embodied in prose and verse, in statue and 
painting, in cathedral and university, in tradition and convention, and 
above all in society itself” (p. 249). 


Words with which all Positivists will agree, and which show 
that the author places himself at the sociological point of view 
when dealing with the application of heredity to human society, so 
avoiding the materialistic fallacy inherent in so much current bio- 
logical reasoning on social questions. 

The external facts of inheritance once established, biologists 
require a knowledge of the mechanism of transmission before they 
can construct a theory of heredity, and this involves a minute study 
of the living cell. These chapters are among the most fascinating 
in Prof. Thomson’s book, but they hardly lend themselves to 
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summarisation. When we examine the wonderful divisions and 
rearrangement of the chromosomes in the nucleus of the animal or 
vegetable cell, and the precautions apparently taken to ensure 
their even distribution, the conclusion is irresistible that we have 
under our eyes the material basis of inheritance. The changes 
undergone by the nucleus in the maturation and fertilisation of 
reproductive cells are compared with the known facts of inherit- 
ance, and the problem is thus attacked from two sides. Such ex- 
periments on the fertilisation of egg-cells in the lower animals as 
those of Loeb in America and Delage in France are of extra- 
ordinary interest, and give a new definiteness to our ideas on the 
subject of germ-cells, Prof. Thomson is a supporter of Weis- 
mann, and gives a clear introduction to that thinker’s rather 
difficult theories. And here, as throughout the book, care is taken 
to separate that which is hypothetical and provisional from that 
which is ascertained fact, Weismann’s theory of germinal selec- 
tion, of a Darwinian struggle for existence between the deter- 
minants within the narrow space of the nucleus, is entirely hypo- 
thetical, but it is as legitimate a working hypothesis as the 
physicist’s conception of a vibrating ether, and has the same 
justification. 

The book is excellently printed and illustrated, and is furnished 
with a very complete bibliography, so that the means are now 
furnished for forming an unbiassed judgment on the present posi- 
tion of this most fascinating and important branch of investiga- 
tion. Crem Ho DESCH 


RECOCEEGIIONS@OR MRS» HERTZ 


if, 

ALTHOUGH most of the circle who surrounded Mrs. Hertz in the 
’seventies and ’eighties of the last century, when her social energy 
and influence were at their highest, have preceded her to the tomb, 
her death will be mourned not only by the few surviving friends of 
her own age, but by many of a younger generation to whom her 
bright intelligence and eminently sympathetic nature had endeared 
her. No one attracted friends more victoriously or retained them 
more permanently. Warmly interested in a great variety of sub- 
jects that appealed to her cultivated mind, keenly enjoying their 
discussion by well-equipped disputants, herself propounding the 
questions and conversing with equal facility in three languages, she 
naturally drew round her, wherever she went, in England or 
abroad, distinguished representatives of many forms of knowledge 
and belief. When she lived in Harley Street her large drawing- 
room was filled every Sunday night by troops of friends, many of 
them the most eminent of their time in philosophy, science, litera- 
ture, and art. ae 

Perhaps her most marked characteristic was the generous 
delight she found in recognising whatever of worth there was in 
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any who were admitted to her society. But those were mistaken— 
if any there were—who, because she took no pleasure in giving 
expression to unfavourable judgments of character or capacity, 
imagined that she was too easily satisfied in either of these re- 
spects. She had a penetrating eye for intellectual weakness, 
vanity, and insincerity as well as for real merit. But, kindlier and 
wiser than most of us, she had more belief in praise than censure 
as an instrument of improvement, and probably some were thus 
led to become what she had encouraged them to think that they 
were. 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. Hertz, more than 
forty years ago, she had already been drawn to Positivism by the 
teaching and example of Bridges, for whom she always con- 
tinued to have the deepest veneration and affection. She was a 
zealous propagator, in her own way, of the Religion of Humanity, 
and not a few of its adherents will gratefully remember the share 
she had in leading them to it. With what calm courage it enabled 
her to face death is strikingly shown by some words I venture to 
extract from a letter which she wrote me the day before she under- 
went the operation to which she succumbed. 

“T feel about death, which, as you say, cannot be far off for either 
of us two, in absolute unison with you. I am thankful that my little 
span of life fell into a relatively advanced, though, in reality still quite 
backward, period of human development, and that I numbered among 
my close friends the leaders of a movement, which, substituting a human 
for a divine Providence, and religious truth for religious fiction, has. 
perhaps wrought the greatest change in the destinies of our race ever 
brought about by a small group of thinkers. Yes! there is much to 
dwell upon with satisfaction, in our not yet quite octogenarian experi- 
CHCCSaN aes I say with you we ought to recognise we have had our 
fair innings, and must make room for others. Still the drama is intensely 
interesting to watch, and the Fifth Act or the fall of the curtain (when 
the planet itself has to dissolve) is yet so far off that one would fain: 
stay a little longer, like children, when nurse fetches them away from. 
a pantomime or a party, before they have seen the last of the wonders. 
It is good, however, to think of being again sunk in pre-natal uncon- 
sciousness, our immortal bodies, or rather the atoms that compose them, 
rid of their mortal souls, for which there always exist so many sources. 
of vexation.” E. S. BEESLY 

IT: 


Mrs. Hertz belonged to a well-known family of Hamburg, and 
married her cousin, Mr. W. D. Hertz, who was settled in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, as a yarn merchant, and whom she survived for 
eighteen years. Shecame to reside in London early in the ’seventies, 
but a friend of long standing has contributed the following account 
of her life in Bradford to the Yorkshire Observer :— 

_To but few Bradfordians of the present generation is Mrs. Hertz any- 
thing but a name; but to the small surviving group of friends who used to 
gather under her hospitable roof in Clifton Villas more than a quarter 
of a century ago the news of her death brings a sense of deep personal 
loss and sorrow. She counted for much in Bradford in those days. She 
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stood for all that was richest and best in art, in music, and in intellectual 
life. She was herself an’ exquisite musician and a picturesque and 
forcible writer; and her letters and her conversation alike proved her 
temarkable skill as a raconteur. Her house was the centre of beneficent 
activities. She founded the Ladies’ Higher Educational Association, 
from which sprang the movement which established the Bradford Girls’ 
Grammar School on its present broad lines. For friendship she had a 
positive genius, not only with the many distinguished men and women 
who gathered round her at all times of her life, but also with the young, 
‘the unknown, the lonely struggler for work and opportunity. The 
generosity of her and her husband to these latter will never be fully 
‘known. She was a careful and ardent student of politics. Small, un- 
popular, advanced causes found in her steady and courageous support, 
and she based her selection of these on the teachings of Comte. The 
Positivist body has lost in her an invaluable member. Mrs. Hertz leaves 
a widowed daughter, Mrs. G. P. Macdonell, and a granddaughter to 
“mourn her loss. 

It would be impossible to mention here all the good causes she 
helped. Much as she valued the good opinions of her friends, she 
was never deterred by any fear of unpopularity. A member of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee from the first, in the darkest 
hour when the opponents of the war could with difficulty find a 
place wherein to speak, she organised a meeting at her own house. 
She translated the important chapter of Comte’s Positive Polity 
which deals with Greek civilisation (Vol. III., Chap. IV., “ Posi- 
tive Theory of the Greek Elaboration, or General Account of Intel- 
lectual Polytheism”’). This, which occupies seventy-nine pages, 
-was a work of great labour and difficulty triumphantly accom- 
‘plished. It was published in 1876. Her support of the Positivist 
movement was generous and unfailing. I think, indeed, there had 
‘been a time when she had her misgivings, and feared that Positiv- 
ism might become an inflexible doctrine, a barrier to the acceptance 
-of new truth ; but in her later years all such fears had vanished. 
She recognised it as a progressive and organic synthesis, growing 
with the growth of Humanity, and becoming ever more true as the 
‘bounds of human knowledge extended. Personally, I can never be 
grateful enough for the sympathy and encouragement I have 
received from her in my work for Positivism. Perhaps nothing 
was more noticeable in the closing years of her life than the fresh- 
ness of her interest in all that was going on around her, in the 
great drama of human progress in which she could not hope to 
take a part much longer. It might be said of her, as Saint Augus- 
tine said of his last converse with Saint Monica, she was ever 
“reaching forth unto those things which are before,” not with any 
narrow personal hopes, but with a sure belief in the happier future 
which lay before mankind. She died on March 31, and was 
-cremated at Golder’s Green on April 3, and at the same time her 
sorrowing friends assembled at her house, where Mr. Frederic 
Harrison delivered a very beautiful memorial address. Thus ends 
-a noble and beneficent life lived fully to its latest hour. 

S. H. SwInny 
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IN MEMORIAM: DR. SEGOND © 


By Dr. CANCALON. 


Dr. Louis AuGuSTE SEGOND,. “agrégé honoraire”’ of the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine and one of the founders of the “Société de- 
Biologie,” formerly Mayor of Caillan (Var), died there on Feb-- 
ruary 17 last, aged 88. 

He was a fervent disciple of Auguste Comte up to the end of 
Comte’s life. A friend of Littré and Charles Robin, he contributed. 
by his adhesion to increase our Master’s natural optimism, and to: 
inspire him with an exaggerated confidence in the near triumph of 
the Social Reformation. This is the passage which Auguste Comte 
consecrates to him in the Positive, Polity (Eng. Trans., Vol. I 
p. 538) :-— 

“.... Dr. Segond, a rising Biologist, whose first studies have been 
so truly philosophical as to confirm my highest hopes for the speedy 
regeneration of vital studies under the direct impulse of the final science. 
And I have the more ground for this hope from seeing similar tendencies 
in other young and distinguished students of biology. They are strongly 
marked in all that is being done by M. Charles Robin, who, like M. 
Segond, fully accepts the encyclopedic system, and thoroughly recog- 
nises the scientific value of the influence of Character upon Intellect.” 

Among the 150 volumes of the Positivist Library for the Nine- 
teenth Century are two works by Dr. Segond: (1) History and 
General Systematisation of Biology ; (2) Treatise on General Ana- 
tomy. Dr. Segond’s name is therefore certain to live in the 
memory of Positivists, and Auguste Comte has conferred on him. 
an assured immortality which is much to be envied. 

Those who have known him personally will always cherish the 
memory of his remarkable kindliness, intelligence, and activity, 
and will join from their hearts in the grief of his family. (Tvans- 
lation from the Revue Positiviste Occsdentale.) 


oa 


PARA G havi rs 


The retirement of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a serious - 
loss to the cause of progress. He represented all that was best 
in Liberalism. His honesty, his good sense, his wide sympathies . 
endeared him not only to his own party, but to many who stood 
outside it. He was one of those who could bear with equal forti- 
tude the temptations and trials of good and evil fortune. It was. 
the firmness, constancy, and cheerful courage he displayed when 
leading his party as a divided and impotent Opposition that first 
earned for him the admiration of the public ; and it is pleasant to - 
think that his name will also be associated with that party’s. 
greatest electoral triumph. To those who cherish the claims of 
the oppressed and who value public morality and national honour, 
he will be: remembered especially for two wise and courageous. 
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sayings. It was he who, in a dark hour, denounced our measures 
in the Transvaal as “methods of barbarism.” It was he who 
struck at the root of the cant of Imperialism by declaring that 
self-government was more important than good government, 
Liberals are unanimous in expressing their regret at his retire- 
ment ; but the best way to show their gratitude and their sorrow 
is to maintain the piauciples to which he devoted his life. 
* * 

On May 10 a visit will be paid to the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington (Mineral Gallery), under the direction of Dr. 
Desch. On Sunday, May 10 (7 p:m.), Mr. H. Tompkins will ad- 
dress the Wood Green Ethical Society (Fairfax Hall, Portland 
Gardens, Harringay Park, N.), on “The Black Man’s Burden,” 
‘and on May 17, at the same time and place, Dr. Desch will speak 
on “The Unity of the Human Race.” On May 24 (7.15 p.m.) Mr. 
S. H. Swinny will address the Greenwich Ethical Society (West 
End House, 15, Blackheath Hill) on “Voltaire” ; and on May 31 
(7 p.m.) he will address the Holloway Ethical Society (Grovedale 
Hall, Grovedale Road, Upper Holloway, Nojeon. The Fallror 
Paganism and the Rise of Christianity.” On the Sunday morn- 
ings in May (11.15 a.m.) joint meetings of Positivists and Ethicists 
will be held in Morris Hall, Old Town, Clapham. Mr. Descours. 
will speak on May 17 and Mr. Philip Thomas on the other Sun- 
days in May. Particulars of the visit of the French Positivists to 
London on June 7 and 8 will be given in the June Positivist 
REVIEW. S. H. Swinny 


Auguste Comte and Pierre Laffitte.* Dr. Hillemand has published 
the discourses given by him in 1892 at the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Auguste Comte, and in 1907, at the tomb 
of Pierre Laffitte, at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Auguste Comte. The addresses are preceded by quota- 
tions from many writers in praise of Auguste Comte and Positiv- 
ism. This cloud of witnesses testifies in a striking manner to the 
way in which Positivism has spread in France and throughout the 
world. 

* * * 

A translation by M. V. E. Pepin of Dr. Ingram’s sketch of the 
History of Political Economy has just heen published by the 
Revue Posiviste Internationale, price 4 francs. This translation 
was made with the approval of Dr. Ingram, who wrote just before 
his death thanking M. Pepin for his “excellent rendering of my 
text.” The translation has the advantage of embodying the cor- 
rections which the author made in view of a new edition, which has. 
not yet appeared. ? 

* a % 


On the proposition of Mr. Martin White, seconded by Prof. 


* At the office of the Revue Positiviste Internationale, 2 Rue Antoine Dubois, 
Paris. Price, 1 franc 75 centimes. 
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Hobhouse, Mr. S. H. Swinny has just been unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Council of the Sociological Society. We are glad 
of the honour which has been paid to the President of the Posi- 
tivist Society, and we also congratulate the Sociological Society 
cn having secured such a good chairman. There is, however, a 
danger that, as our President becomes better known, other 
societies will seek to secure his services, and we hope that—unlike 
another Irishman of greater fame—he will not give up to them 
what was meant for mankind. PauL DEScouRS 


N Oct siCs 


Birtu.—On April 15, at Roundhay, near Leeds, to Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Marvin, a son. 


Degatu.—On March 31, at her residence, 40, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting 
Hill, W., Fanny, widow of the late W. D. Hertz. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’’ for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


As Mr. Swinny will be abroad till May 11, communications relating to 
the Positivist RrviEw should be sent up to that date to Mr. Descours, 
65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. After May 11 they should be 
sent to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1to1, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be sent to Mr. 
Descours. 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 

On Sunday, May to, a visit will be paid to the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W. (Mineral Gallery), under the direction of Dr. Desch. 
Meet in the Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m. 


The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 
The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 


Subject for May 29, ‘‘The Positivist Congress at Naples. The Progress 
of Positivism in the World.” Opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Non-members 
are welcome. 

The Women’s Guild will meet on Wednesday, May 27, at 4 p.m, to 
read be discuss ‘‘The Reality of Humanity.’’ All women are cordially 
invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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(The ‘‘Positivist Review” is not identified with any poiitical party. Al’ 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


HEP TeOSOPH YO PerGONEDE 


POsITIVISM is an attempt to systematise human life upon the basis 
of such knowledge as is available to Man. The Positive Philosophy 
presents that basis. The word Philosophy implies the ensemble of 
the methods of enquiry, and of the most general of the results 
arrived at. Philosophy and Science are not separate departments 
of thought. They are but different ways of regarding the same 
thing. The streets and houses of a city may either be regarded 
as separate objects or as parts of a whole. The former point of 
view corresponds to the scientific, the latter to the philosophic stand- 
point. Philosophy is an ensemble of scientific truths. What is un- 
scientific is 7pso facto unphilosophic. A city is made up of streets, 
houses, and men, not of clouds, fogs, and haloes. Of Discussions 
about the ‘‘absolute ego” it may be doubted whether they are 
entitled to the term philosophical, since they do not correspond to 
any scientific truth. 

Positivism is then in the first place phenomenist, as opposed to 
ontologist. It deals with appearances; not merely with what 
appears to the eye, to the ear, or to the fingers, but with inward 
appearances also. A dream is an appearance ; hunger is an ap- 
pearance ; a fit of anger is an appearance. These things form 
matter for scientific enquiry, therefore for philosophical discussion, 
no less than a flash of lightning, or a fossil.skeleton, or a lan- 
guage. The order in which these appearances present themselves, 
the ways in which they co-exist, or succeed one another, form the 
subject matter of science, and therefore also the subject matter of 
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philosophy. For, to use my former simile, if houses are built of 
bricks and stones, so are cities. 

Many schools of philosophy have said: These things are ap- 
pearances, shadows of realities merely ; your business is to go 
behind, and see the real things.of which these are the shadows. 
Go still further, Plato would have added, and see what the light 
is which casts the shadows. 

To this the Positivist has but one answer: We have tried, we 
find we can’t; therefore we don’t try any longer. Don’t accuse 
us.of denying the reality of these underlying things ; we neither 
deny them nor assert them ; we simply say that we have no means 
of finding out anything about them ; this being the case, we think 
it an idle waste of words to talk about them. Our predecessors 
tried to find out something about the matter during a long course 
of centuries. It is for us to profit by the experience of their 
failure. 

Other schools of philosophy say: We, like you, are Phe- 
nomenists. We give up the discussion of underlying substances. 
We, like you, limit ourselves to appearances. What causes these 
appearances may be God, or Force, or Will, or anything you 
choose to imagine. But we abandon the enquiry into these things 
because our powers are entirely insufficient to deal with them. In 
this respect you and we are at one. 

But—they continue—these appearances, whether hunger, or 
thirst, or love, or anger on the one hand, or sticks and stones, 
trees and houses on the other, are reducible to feelings ; to facts 
of consciousness. The business.of the philosopher, then, is to. 
analyse consciousness. 

To this the reply of the Positivist is : Yes, certainly, provided 
only you can do it. But you must allow us to be somewhat 
sceptical on this point. There is a peculiar difficulty which meets 
us at the outset, which is this: It is hard to be at one and the same 
time the analyser and the thing analysed. If I devote the whole 
force of my mind to meditating on some difficult problem, I cannot 
at the same time_be thinking how I am meditating. If I am to 
think how I.am thinking, the subject matter of my thoughts must 
be of the most elementary kind, as that two and two make four, 
or that the whole is greater than its parts. So that this self- 
analysis of thinking fails me just at the times when it is most 
wanted. : 


You are thrown back, therefore, on the memory of past pro- 
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cesses of thought. And there can be no doubt that such memories 
carefully recorded, like careful records of dreams, do form valuable 
material for scientific thought. But in the Positive philosophy 
they occupy a somewhat secondary and subordinate place. The 
process of analysing, not consciousness, but memories of con- 
sciousness, has not shown itself so fruitful, so fertile in result as 
to warrant the very high claims sometimes made for it. And, one 
reason amongst others, is that by far the larger part of mental 
processes are performed unconsciously. In very many great dis- 
coveries, in very many great poetic creations, in the strongest 
storms of passion, in the most strenuous exercise of will, there is 
no consciousness, therefore no memory of consciousness: there- 
fore nothing to analyse. 

Relegating, then, the criticism of consciousness to a subordi- 
nate place, Comte considered it more profitable to investigate the 
laws of Mind by examining the results which Mind had achieved. 
And this is to be done, not by taking any individual mind, but by 
considering the whole procession of minds throughout history. 
Hence the frequent identification, which has puzzled so many of 
Comte’s readers, of intellectual laws with sociological laws. An 
intellectual product, a scientific discovery of any kind is a socio- 
logical fact. It is the result of slow evolution, of the working 
together of many minds in a sufficiently-adapted set of circum- 
stances, throughout many generations. Taking a broad view of 
the facts presented by history, Comte’ was led to the conclusion 
that the mind dealing with the facts presented to it changed its 
point of view according to a definite law. 

That law was the well-known law of the three stages: this 
tendency of the mind to resort in the first place to fictitious ex- 
planations of phenomena derived from the attribution of its own 
internal emotions to outward objects ; to limit itself in the last 
place to finding out laws, or general facts, of co-existence and 
succession ; and between the first stage and the last, to pass 
through a set of intermediate stages called by Comte metaphysical, 
in which abstractions and long, obscure words were made to do 
duty for facts and realities. 

Here, then, is an attempt at presenting a law of Mind: a law 
of the evolution followed by Mind. But observe that this law is 
only to be discovered in the collective mind of the race. In 
individual evolution it is only traceable after the evolution on the 
grander scale has opened our eyes. So that in the Comtian 
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philosophy the study of mind is inseparably bound up with the 
study of the social evolution. It cannot be separated from. it. 
Mind, in all its higher manifestations, is a social phenomenon. 

To take another illustration. In attempting the problem which 
Gall had previously attacked with such very indifferent success, of 
defining the separate and distinct functions of the brain, the 
newest part of Comte’s work was his description of the intellectual 
functions. Of these Comte distinguished five. For my present 
purpose I will only mention two of these: the function of induc- 
tion or generalisation ; the function of deduction, or co-ordination. 
To these, as to all other elementary brain functions, Comte 
allotted, provisionally and hypothetically, distinct regions of the 
brain as organs. Now, I am not about to discuss Comte’s hypo- 
thesis of cerebral organs and functions. I pass it with the bare 
remark that recent discoveries of science tend rather to confirm 
than to invalidate the conception of a possible phrenology. But 
the point to which I wish to call attention is this: These two 
functions of induction and deduction are far too slightly marked 
in animals or in the great majority of individual men to be appre- 
ciated, at least in the first instance, in them. To discover and dis- 
tinguish them we need the examination of the greatest intellectual 
work done by a long succession of great thinkers: we need to 
study the history of Discovery, as presented in a long series of 
generations. 

Thus the conception of Humanity enters into the Comtian 
method of thought no less than it forms the centre of the Comtian 
theory and practice of social and moral life. The set of phenomena 
which we call mental are to be studied in the collective organism 
with far greater profit than in the individual organism. To at- 
tempt a solution of the highest intellectual problems by analysing 
individual consciousness is like attempting to define the physical 
character of the Thames river basin by looking at a bottle of 
water filled at London Bridge. 

This point of view disposes of one of the objections which I 
have heard made against Comte’s philosophy ; namely, that it is 
partial, that it is not sufficiently comprehensive. It devotes much 
consideration, the objector says, to one set of facts, the facts 
concerned with the collective evolution of mankind. But impor- 
tant though these facts be, they form a very small fraction of the 
sum of things. 


Certainly they do so. But I had supposed that the attempt 
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to acquire a comprehensive knowledge of the sum of things was 
generally abandoned by modern thinkers as chimerical. I am 
writing from the point of view of one who believes theclogy to be 
impossible, and also ontology to be impossible: that is to say, that 
we have no knowledge, and can have no knowledge, of the ulti- 
mate causes that have brought about the sum of things that we 
call the World and Life. We are reduced, then, to the study of 
Man and his Environment ; and whether we study Man in the 
first place on the larger scale of Mankind, or whether we analyse 
the consciousness of an individual, in either case we are dealing 
with a small fraction of the sum of things. Outside the most dis- 
tant star that sends a glimmering ray to Man’s retina there lie 
immeasurable universes—only we have no means of studying 
them. 

To sum up these few remarks, which, of course, deal, and that 
in the most cursory way, with one or two leading aspects only 
of the Comtian philosophy. It is, as it has been often described, 
to this extent a completion of the Baconian philosophy, that it is 
an attempt, and it is the first systematic attempt ever made, to 
apply the inductive method to moral and intellectual phenomena. 
It is no less iconoclast than Bacon was, of the four idols of the 
understanding : those of the Tribe, the Den, the Market, and the 
Theatre. Bacon’s description of these in the first book of the 
Novum Organum forms perhaps the best introduction to the study 
of Positive Philosophy. 

As good an illustration as can be given of the spirit of Comte’s 
teaching in these matters is his way of regarding the principle of 
the uniformity of Nature, z.e., of the existence of Law in every 
branch of phenomena from arithmetic to moral action. Now, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer attempts to deduce this uniformity from an 
@ priori axiom, the contrary of which is unthinkable. That prin- 
ciple, with Mr. Spencer, is the Persistence of Force, including 
under the word l‘orce, space-occupying Force, or Body, as well 
as change-workine Force, or Energy. “The sole truth,” says Mr. 
Spencer, “which transcends experience by underlying it, is thus 
the Persistence «f Force. This being the basis of experience, 
must be the basis of any scientific organisation of experiences. To 
this an ultimate analysis brings us down. On this a rational 
synthesis must bui'd up.” 

Now, ‘Comte’s mode of treating this principle of the uniformity 
of. Nature is simply to regard it as an inductive generalisation, 
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slowly reached by the human mind after a long course of observa- 
tion and meditation carried on for centuries, and only just reach- 
ing completion in our own time. We hardly realise how recent 
the conception really is. When I was a boy at Oxford, prayers 
for fine weather or for rain hardly moved.a smile. The existence 
of Law in spiritual phenomena was being defended by a theological 
lecturer in-the University pulpit ; but the lectures caused consider- 
able scandal through the University. Now, the thesis has become 
such a commonplace that the contrary of it, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is not thinkable. In this use of the word thinkable there 
lies the opposition between Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and Comte’s. 

To the Positivist the contrary of the doctrine seems perfectly 
thinkable. And indeed the majority of the human race still think 
it. We are content to say that observation and induction, carried 
on through a long course of generations, show to us the exist- 
ence of uniformity in every department of phenomena. We accord- 
ingly take it for one of our fundamental axioms. 


Comte calls his work a Synthesis. Mr. Spencer calls his work 
a synthetic philosophy. The contrast between the two systems 
may be best understood by asking what is, in each philosophy, 
the key-stone which holds the arch together? What is the unify- 
ing principle of the Synthesis ? 

With Mr. Spencer it is the Principle of Evolution and Dissolu- 
tion. All things in the universe, from the smallest organism to the 
vastest sidereal system, undergo a gradual change from indefinite 
homogeneity to definite heterogeneity. All things ultimately 
undergo the reverse process, and pass through a retrograde cycle 
of changes back again to primitive uniformity. Throughout the 
infinity of Time go on these successive alternations of Evolution 
and Dissolution. Such is the Synthetic principle underlying and 
pervading Mr. Spencer’s philosophical system. 

The principle of Comte’s Synthesis is, it need not be said, 
profoundly different. Abandoning all attempt to comprehend the 
sum of things as an effort wholly beyond our powers, it is content 
to regard human life in relation to its environment. But it main- 


tains that human life can be best understood by study of the 
collective life of Humanity. 


Entre l’homme et le monde, il faut 1’ Humanité. 
Between Man and the World, we need Humanity. 


J. H. Brinces 
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HISLORY<GRACHING: 


History, in the educational sense, should be the study of human 
evolution with the double object of learning our debt to the past, 
and learning how to act in the present with an eye to the future. 
Human evolution must be interpreted by an analysis of human 
nature, and this is concisely and lucidly furnished in Comte’s 
“Systematic View of the Soul,” that is of the various springs of 
feeling, the intellectual means used, and the resultant character- 
qualities of courage, prudence, and persistence. Civilisation is the 
progress of feeling, thought, and character towards the triumph 
of love over egoism in society at large as well as in the individual. 
And so, even in the teaching of young people (which is here my 
special topic), a clear notion of psychology is a necessary part of 
the teacher’s equipment. 

The first thing to do is to create the historic sense. Not till we 
have done this can we effect any understanding of the philosophy 
of history. Speaking generally, and of the average child, i do 
not think the creation of the historic sense can be accomplished 
till about the age of fourteen. Not till about the age of fourteen 
scan history, in any scientific and systematic implication, be taught. 
In the strict sense, therefore, history teaching is not possible in 
the elementary school stage, but it is certainly possible to create 
an interest in the drama of human evolution. To create this 
interest, or historic sense, I should take the subject in three stages, 
beginning with children aged eight to ten, namely: First stage, 
glimpses of Early Man; second stage, stories of Greeks and 
Romans ; third stage, some account of the history of the native 
Jand. I should never expect year-dates to be learned, century 
divisions* being ample. I should for some years be satisfied if the 
children could sort out notable historical facts into (1) what hap- 
pened in ancient times ; (2) what happened in the Middle Ages ; 
and (3) what happened afterwards. Multitudes of people never so 
much as apprehend the general nature of these three epochs. 

To recall the life of Early Man we may utilise various devices. 
We may go to modern savage life for illustrations ; we may draw 
information from museums and manuals of anthropology ; and we 
may obtain charming material from folk-lore, and from works on 
primitive religion and magic, such as Frazer’s Golden Bough. We 


* As shown in Professor Beesly’s excellent charts of ‘‘ Ancient” and 
** Medieval and Modern” History. 
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need not disdain the aid of works of fiction, written for juvenile 
readers, such as Mr. H. R. Hall’s Days Before History. Most of 
the facts which modern research has to tell of Early Man can be 
understood by children ; for the primitive comprehends the primi- 
tive. 

It is an easy transition to the Greeks and Romans. Every 
child should lay in a good store of those beautiful imaginations 
which we call Greek mythology. Among the hundreds of stories I 
have told to young listeners none have excited more interest than 
the tales of the siege of Troy, the wanderings of Ulysses, the 
labours of Hercules, or the voyage of Jason. Such stories enshrine 
details of manners, laws, beliefs, and institutions which are of 
prime importance as constituents of history. Through them also, 
and quite unconsciously, the children learn the connection of 
geography and history. The adventures of Ulysses—the Sinbad 
of antiquity—symbolise the pioneer curiosity which intruded into 
deserts and enchanted islands and even the bowels of the earth. 
Just as Jerusalem and Palestine receive poetic elevation by their 
relation to the Biblical narratives, so the Mediterranean lands are 
invested with romance by association with Greek and Roman 
courage and genius and devotion. Here, of course, we shall call 
in the aid of Plutarch. And (if it is not too bold a suggestion) I 
would associate with readings in Plutarch a series of lessons on 
the Bible patriarchs, judges, kings, the Jewish exile, and the 
noble poems of Isaiah; for these belong to the same class of 
material as Plutarch’s Lives: that is to say, they are valid for 
depicting national modes and spirit rather than for accuracy of 
chronicle. 

The third step in the creation of the historic sense will cover 
the history of the fatherland. It was my business lately to 
write some simple articles on the “Beginnings of Our Nation,’”’* 
and, after a great deal of reflection, I opened the story of England 
in this way :— 

A Welsh chief and two comrades journeyed among the mountains, 
where goats bleated and torrents tumbled down the rocks. They saw 
smoke rising from a hole in the roof of a black-looking old house. 
When they entered, they found the floor was earthen and uneven, and 
all sloppy with water and the mire of cows that were kept there. 
Holly leaves and branches were laid upon the floor. At one side of the 
big chamber was a hearth, where sat an old dame by the smoking fire. 


Round the room were cells, full of dust and rubbish. On the ground 
were two couches—one was a yellow calf-skin, the other was made up 


* In the Young People’s Magazine of the National Home Reading Union. 
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of straw, a ragged cloth, a ragged sheet, a ragged pillow, and a 
ragged quilt. Presently the master came in, bearing firewood; he was 
a red-faced fellow, with curly locks; and his pale wife also carried a 
bundle of wood..... ; 


And so on. This is an easy paraphrase of the “Dream of Rhona- 
bwy,” from Lady Guest’s translation of the Welsh Mabinogion. 
Since the beginnings of our nation were Celtic, the first effort 
should be to evoke a Celtic atmosphere. The impression of old 
British life and thought might be reinforced by the delightful Irish 
tales in Lady Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men or Book of Saints. 
The title of the latter books reminds one of the ample store of 
biography of the saints of the Catholic Church. The obviously 
legendary matter is frequently of value in illustrating social and 
religious ideals ; and therefore the lives of St. David or St. Boni- 
face should be duly noted in their chronological place. Art and 
archeology render great assistance. Any child may be interested, 
for example, in representations of old Celtic shields, fibule, 
brooches, and wayside crosses; and any teacher who can use 
chalk and blackboard might excite pleased attention by a descrip- 
tion of how the secret of the Roman city of Silchester was dis- 
covered on the downs near Reading. As we go along, we should 
observe the character of the people’s dwellings (our extract from 
the Mabinogion gives a hint of that sort), the architecture of castles 
and churches, etc. In the earlier stages we shall seek to realise 
the politics of the village communities. Later on, we shall tell of 
trade-gilds, gild-halls, and merchant routes. When a poet appears 
on the scene we shall forthwith enlist his help. For example, a 
picturesque version of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims will form a 
salient chapter in our child’s history of England. Visits to his- 
toric spots will be included in the system of school excursions, 
now happily becoming popular. 

One other vital point should be noted. Suppose we are intro- 
during Cesar on the stage of British history. A very common 
method is to drop him on the coast of Kent out of the clouds. In 
other words, the children have very little idea what the Romans 
were, what Cesar was, what Rome was. That idea must be con- 
veyed, even at the cost of a digression into outside (7.e., European) 
history. So again, if the English invade Ireland, they must (in 
our history) arrive in an island which is peopled by a real nation, 
with a past, and a religion, and a fine imaginative literature. So 
‘again, if Clive goes to India, this must not be an India of vague 
distances, inhabited by heathen shadows ; but a land with vener- 
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able traditions and a faith that murmured its hymns and wrote 
poetic dramas long before the English knew their Saxon 
alphabet. 

Not with any intention of treading on ground I have no com- 
petence to cover, but in order to show to what general end the 
creation of the historic sense should tend, I close with a brief 
indication of the stages of historical studies suitable for elder 
scholars. 

Stage I. Primitive man, as seen in the light of the Evolution 
doctrine ; the history of the native country being taken up for the 
corresponding prehistoric period. 

Stage II. Antiquity, in the usual sense of the term. Here we 
should insert sketches of the religion and life of China, India, 
and Egypt; and then give fairly connected lessons on Greece and 
Rome, with the parallel history of the Hebrews. The dominant 
conceptions (as suggested in the Positivist Calendar) will be those 
of theocracy, poetry, scientific initiation, and military civilisation. 
The Roman occupation of Britain will be embraced in this division, 
and should be organically related to the general Imperial move- 
ment. 

Stage III. The Middle Ages. Only two principal ideas need 
be kept as guides, one being the Catholic Church, illustrated 
in its popes, saints, and modes of worship, and the other the 
Feudal system, illustrated by kings, chivalry, romantic poetry, 
and serfdom. As before, the native history will be continued 
alongside the European stream of events. All young people should 
know the outline of Dante’s superb poem ; and they will eagerly 
follow the militant but pathetic medieval legend of the Nibelungen- 
lied. The approach of the controversies of the Reformation need 
not cause alarm to the judicious teacher. Dr. Oscar Jager, an 
experienced Prussian educationist, observes in his  recently- 
issued Teaching of History, that he has often spoken to mixed 
classes of Catholics and Protestants on such topics as the burning 
of Huss without offending convictions. 

Stage IV. The Modern Period... The meaning of the Renais- 
sance will be unrolled before the young mind by means of a rich 
display of pictures ; by stories from Ariosto, Tasso, and Shake- 
speare; and by vivid sketches of the new geographical explora- 
tions, aided by the Zusiad of Camoens. On Professor Beesly’s 
method, we shall follow modern thought along the track of poets, 
artists, and men of science ; we shall study modern action in the 
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master-figures of politics and industry, and in the French Revolu- 
tion, the expansion of machinery and the rise of capitalism ; and, 
under the head of feeling, will be grouped the noble spirits of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Humanist schools. 

And when we have thus led the young man and young woman 
to the threshold of to-day’s citizenship, and if we have ever so 
humbly trod with them in the long way of the history of our race, 
they may appreciate the sublime saying of Pascal :— 


The whole succession of men during the course of so many centuries 
should be considered as one Man, ever living and constantly learning. 


F. J. GouLp 


“NEW WORLDS FOR OLD”* 


Tuts work, which in some respects shows a marked improvement 
on the author’s other social studies, is noteworthy also as a sign 
of the great change which the Socialist propaganda has undergone 
in the last twenty or twenty-five years. Mr. Wells, who belongs 
by his antecedents to the middle-class, is no doubt himself respon- 
sible for many of those arguments that appeal especially to the 
middle-class mind ; but even after the elimination of the personal 
equation, there is much in this book which is common ground to 
all Socialists of the newer schools, and which yet would hardly 
come within the definition of Socialism as used by controversialists 
on both sides a quarter of a century ago. This is not all gain. In 
human affairs, the greatest improvements never show more than a 
balance of gain over loss ; and the tremendous fervour and devo- 
tion of the revolutionary Socialists did much to compensate for 
what some of us ventured to think was the inadequate sociological 
basis of their theories. Moreover, Mr. Wells not only parts com- 
pany with revolutionary Socialism, with its merits and its faults ; 
he also introduces two new difficulties due in part to his new point 
of view. The first of these is his insistence on the disorder of the 
present system—and this may be granted—and his presentation of 
Socialism as a cure for the evil. This desire for order, though 
always present in the Socialist case, now takes the foremost posi- 
tion, instead of justice and fraternity. The change is favourable 
to calm discussion, if not to enthusiastic service. Socialism, we 
are told, is impossible unless it increases the total wealth of the 


* “New Worlds for Old,” by H. G. Wells. (London: Constable and 
Conmintdan 1008.)5 se Os. 
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community. Its aim is concentration and organisation rather than 
a better distribution. But it is precisely those who are best quali- 
fied to judge on such matters who distrust the Socialist proposals. 
And, secondly, he insists on making the reorganisation of the 
Family a part of the Socialistic programme, and indeed one of its 
two main planks. This is done on the ground of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the education of the young. But it is an old 
fallacy to suppose that problems must be taken in the order of 
their importance. Separating himself from many previous writers 
on his own side, Mr. Wells very properly insists—as Positivists 
have always .insisted—that we must first reform ideas (p. 303), 
then proceed to political reform, and only in the third place deal 
with economic reform, though bread is more necessary than votes 
or philosophies. It can scarcely’ be denied that on the whole the 
Family, whatever may be its present defects, serves its purpose 
better, with less waste and suffering, with more general content- 
ment, than does the present organisation of industry. Surely, 
then, the Family had better be left without violent change till the 
industrial evolution is far more advanced. There is much evi- 
dence—in the works of Leplay and elsewhere—to show that 
changes in industry produce changes in the Family. Is there any 
evidence that changes in the Family originate changes in in- 
dustry ? 

On the whole, however, the case for Socialism has never been 
so well put, because Socialism has never hitherto been presented 
in so reasonable a guise, based so closely on the facts of human 
character and social life, and with so great a readiness to admit 
its limitations. This is well seen in the trenchant criticisms of the 
earlier Socialists—notably of Karl Marx and the Fabians. Mr. 
Wells never forgets the great service they have rendered to his 
cause. But he protests against the presentation of Socialist 
theories by Marx in the terms of a political economy which is 
already discredited. He also insists that the Marxian conception 
of democracy is a hindrance to intelligent constructive effort. He 
objects to the narrowing of the range of Socialism to the economic 
aspect of life. But though he thus rejects Marx, he finds insuf- 
ficiencies in Marx’s Fabian opponents. He says, in considering 
the Fabian future :— 


One has a vision of a community with Blue-books instead ofa litera- 
ture, and inspectors instead of a conscience. The mystical democracy 
of the Marxist, though manifestly impossible, had in it something 
attractive, something humanly and desperately pugnacious and gener- 
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ous, something indeed heroic; the bureaucracy of the Webbite, though 
far more attainable, is infinitely less inspiring. 


The members of the constructive professions, he goes on, 


have been antagonised towards Socialism by the errors of its adherents, 
by the impression quite wantonly created, that Socialism meant either 
mob rule or the rule of pedantic, unsympathetic officials. They have 
heard too much of democracy, too much of kureaucracy, and not 
enough of construction. They have felt on the whole the financial 
exploiter, detestable master as he often is, was better than the rule of 
either clamour on the one hand or red tape on the other. 

I am not quite sure that Mr. Wells has yet found a third more 
excellent way, but in the search he has laid down some necessary 
conditions of future organisation, which while hitherto neglected 
by most Socialists are in close agreement with what Positivists 
have written on the subject. 

Thus, in common with Mr. Hobson and, I believe, a growing 
number of Socialists, he does not repudiate all private property, 
nor does he insist on the State organisation of all industry. He 
protests only against the unreasonable exaggeration of the idea 
of property. He repudiates, against the revolutionary Socialists, 
any sudden change. “There will be no wonderful Monday morn- 
ing when the old order will give place to the new.” Property is 
not robbery. ? 

It may be a mistake, it may be unjust and socially disadvantageous 
to recognise private property in these great common interests, but every 
one concerned, and the majority of the property owners certainly, held 
and hold in good faith, and do their best by the light they have. We 
live to-day in a vast tradition of relationships in which the rightfulness 
of that kind of private property is assumed, and suddenly, instantly, 
to deny and abolish it would be—I write this as a convinced and 
thorough Socialist—quite the most dreadful catastrophe human society 
could experience. For what sort of provisional government should we 
have in the confusion? 


The methods of transition must be “gradual, tentative, and vari- 
ous.” So, too, Mr. Wells does not think it necessary, in urging 
a limitation of property, to deny that the institution as it stands, 
has been useful in the past. Nor does he think that his duty to a 
brighter future requires him to imagine a present of unmitigated 
blackness. On one point, I find myself very strongly in agree- 
ment with him. Why should it be thought more allowable for 
the State to interfere by prohibition and compulsion than by aid? 
But there is one region in which Mr. Wells is especially in 
agreement with what Positivists have urged for so many years. I 
do not allude to his repudiation of self-interest as the chief motive 
of human conduct and his insistence on the subordination of the 
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individual to the welfare of the species ; for in this most Socialists 
would agree with him. I refer to the dependence of institutions on 
ideas, of useful action on sympathy and knowledge, the necessity 
of a sound philosophy, if your polity is to be sound. We must 
have a new mind and a new heart. The passages which bear on 
this are numerous. ‘The spirit of gain” must be changed for 
“the spirit of service.” ‘Socialist institutions, as I understand 
them, are only possible in a civilised State . . . a stupid, illiterate 
population can but mock Socialism with a sort of bureaucratic 
tyranny.” He says on another page, “an educational process and 
a moral discipline are not only a necessary part, but the most 
fundamental part of any complete Socialist scheme.” ‘Our funda- 
mental business is to develop the human spirit.” He returns to 
the same point over and over again, as in the following passage :— 


We must insure the continuity of the collective mind; that is mani- 
festly a primary necessity for Socialism. The attempt to realise the 
Marxist idea of a democratic Socialism without that, might easily 
fail into the abortive birth of an acephalous monster, the secular de- 
velopment of administrative Socialism give the world over to a bureau- 
cratic mandarinate, self-satisfied, interfering and unteachable, with 
whom wisdom would die. 


Whether the placing of the publishing trade in the hands of the 
public authorities, as Mr. Wells proposes, would not lead towards 
the same danger, I will not now discuss. I prefer to indulge in 
the pleasure, so rarely experienced in treating a Socialistic work, 
of noting some further points of agreement. Two of these are 
capital. The exploiter is spoken of as to-day “far more mis- 
chievous than he ever was before, because of the weakened hold of 
the old religious organisation upon his imagination.’’ And there 
is a recognition of “the collective mind of humanity,” now at last 
becoming self-conscious. The book is a remarkable sign of the 
times, an indication of the direction in which Socialism is moving. 
S. H. Swinny 


® +// POSITIVISM IN GOETHE 


Tue stars in their courses are chanting Positivism at the present 
hour, Doubtless it has always been so; for Provision is a fact 
of Nature rather than an invention of Man, and the only difference 
is that some of us have not always been able to appreciate this 
music of the spheres. One of the books in the latest batch of that 
beneficent series, the Everyman Library, is the ‘Life of Goethe,” 
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by George Henry Lewes. It is something to be grateful for that 
one has lived into a time when such a wealth of knowledge and 
delight as this book represents can be procured for one shilling. 

Lewes was one of the early disciples and expounders of Comte 
and Positivism, and his “Goethe” is surely one of the best bio- 
graphies and most interesting books ever written. If its perusal 
is a pleasure, the mastery of it would be a liberal education. A 
vast number of the most important topics that engage the human 
mind are handled in the work, and we have the wisdom of Goethe 
elucidated by the wit of Lewes. It is a book that can be recom- 
mended to the oldest, and yet it could be read with pleasure by the 
young man whose mind is just beginning to interest itself in the 
great world of ideas. But the immediate purpose of this article 
is to point out some passages in the book which show that Goethe 
was a Positivist before Comte, and that people of the Positivist 
faith may claim that great intellect and character as one inspired 
by their own principles. This may still be thought by some a 
dangerous claim, as that splendid German genius is regarded as 
not altogether morally sound. Well, his story is there, entirely 
laid bare by Lewes, without fear or favour, because he sought 
always the truth regardless of consequences. Blemishes there are, 
of course, like spots upon the sun : and some daring unconventional- 
ities. But when Goethe has been minutely analysed and _ scru- 
pulously weighed, there remains a personality, good as well as 
great, for whom mankind must be thankful, and to whose incor- 
poration as a worthy as well as eminent servant of Humanity no 
valid objection can be urged. 

Goethe has been accused of leading at Weimar the life of a 
servile courtier ; but Lewes’s vindication of him is complete ; he 
shows that the poet, although deeply respectful, as was always 
his dignified manner, never lost his moral and manly indepen- 
dence. On one occasion, in order to mark his disapproval of some. 
follies committed by his Duke during their travels together, he 
instructed a friend to inform His Highness that he would never 
travel with him again. But he added, with his characteristic 
moderation, ‘Do this in your own prudent, gentle way.” 

Metaphysics were as hateful to Goethe as to Conite. He 
told his friend Jacobi that God had punished the latter with meta- 
physics as with a thorn in the flesh, while the poet he had blessed 
with a love of science. Goethe was a firm believer in the unity 
and homogeneity of Nature, and this principle put him on the track 
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‘of several scientific discoveries of the highest importance. He 
loved the concrete, and told Eckermann that all eras in a state of 
decline were subjective and all progressive eras objective in ten- 
dency. He brushed aside, like Comte, the metaphysician’s “fig- 
ments of his own mind” and all inquiry into final causes. For 
him the fact was everything ; and in his “Introduction to Com- 
parative Anatomy,” written in 1795, he showed the mischief done 
by notions about final causes. 

Contrasting Goethe with Schiller, Lewes points out that the 
latter was always pining for something greater than Nature, and 
wishing to make men demi-gods, while Goethe ever strove to let 
Nature have free development and produce the highest forms of 
Humanity. This is true Positivism, touching its essential prin- 
ciples. Goethe’s most characteristic moral doctrine is that of 
Renunciation ; which he illustrates so powerfully in his Wilhelm 
Meister and Faust. His law of moral freedom reminds one of the 
teaching of Comte. Says Goethe: ‘Nur das Gesetz kann uns die 
Freiheit geben ’’—17.e., only within the bounds of law can there be 
true freedom. We are not free when we acknowledge no higher 
power, but when we do acknowledge it, and in reverence raise 
ourselves by proving that a Higher lives in us. Comte puts it in 
his own way when he says of true liberty : ‘‘Far from being in any 
way incompatible with the order of things, it consists throughout 
in obeying without hindrance the laws applicable to the case under 
consideration . . . Our best liberty consists in making, as far as 
possible our good inclinations prevail over our bad.” Thus re- 
nunciation becomes, for Goethe, a saving law. Existence is a 
mystery, but we need not make of that mystery a torment—seek 
the knowable and the positive. Knowledge is relative, not abso- 
lute ; but this relative knowledge is infinite and infinitely impor- 
tant. Happiness, ideal and absolute, is unattainable ; renounce 
it; and, says Lewes, in a fine outburst of Positive preaching : 
“The sphere of active duty is wide, sufficing, ennobling to all who 
strenuously work in it. In the very sweat of labour there is 
stimulus which gives energy to life ; and a consciousness that our 
labour tends in some way to the lasting benefit of others, makes 
the rolling years endurable.” 

Goethe possessed an essentially religious nature, though it goes 
without saying that he was not of the orthodox type. No such 
doctrinal limitations could subdue a mind so vast. But he was 
religious in that he held the life of man to be something great 
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and serious, and capable of being made noble and fruitful by a 
worthy use of it. Writing to his old friend the Countess von 
Stolberg he could say; ‘I have meant honestly all my life both 
with myself and others, and in all my earthly strivings have ever 
looked upwards to the Highest.” 

Goethe pointed to a Positivist development of religion when he 
expressed the opinion that men would gradually advance from a 
Christianity of words and faith to a Christianity of feeling and 
action. Lewes says that the great poet’s religion was eminently 
concrete and devout in its worship of realities ; he thought reality 
in itself holier than any fiction could make it. His worship was 
Nature worship, his moral system an idealisation of Humanity ; 
and here is a passage which heralded the teaching of Comte: ‘If 
certain phenomena of Nature, looked at from the moral standing 
point, force us to assume the existence of a primitive evil, so on 
the other hand many phenomena force us to assume a primitive 
good. This spring of goodness when flowing into life we name 
piety, as the ancients did, who regarded it as the basis of all 
virtue. It is the force which counterbalances egoism ; and if by a 
miracle it could for a moment suddenly be active in all men, the 
earth could at once be free from evil.” In this language we seem 
to hear the very accents of Comte anticipated. In the second part 
of Faust, again, Goethe makes Faust say: “I know enough of 
this life, and of the world to come we have no clear prospect. A 
fool is he who directs his blinking eyes that way and imagines 
creatures like himself above the clouds. Let him stand firm and 
look round him here, the world is not dumb tothe man of real 
sense. What need is there for him to sweep eternity? All he 
can know lies within his grasp.” Lewes himself sums up the 
moral of Faust as showing the toiling soul, after vainly trying to 
find peace by individual effort towards individual gratification, 
finally illumined by the vital truth that Man lives for Man, and 
that only in so far as he is working for Humanity can his efforts 
bring him permanent happiness. The moral of it all therefore 
brings us to Comte’s maxim, “Live for others.” 

Finally, in the year 1830, when Goethe was 82 and Comte 32 
years of age, the departing prophet seemed to have a premonition 
of the rising prophet, for in one of his last recorded conversations 
he said, ‘However, the best of it is that the synthetic manner of 
looking at Nature, introduced by Geoffrey St. Hilaire into France, 
cannot be kept back any longer. From the present time Mind 
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will rule over Matter in the scientific investigations of the French. 
There will be glances of the great maxims of creation—of the 
mysterious workshop of God! Besides, what is all intercourse 
with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves with individual 
‘material parts, and do not feel the breath of the Spirit which pre- 
scribes to every part its direction and orders or sanctions every 
deviation by means of an inherent law. I have exerted myself in 
this great question for fifty years. At first I was alone, then | 
found support, and now at last, to my great joy, | am surpassed 
by congenial minds.” 

What a noble spirit thus to rejoice that he had been “sur- 
passed”! At that very moment a congenial mind, of whose exist- 
ence possibly he did not know, though it is evident that with the 
divination of genius he had a presentiment of its presence, was 
at work in Paris, labouring to develop in the sphere of religion 
those positive and humanist ideas whose dawn had already touched 
the brow of the aged Goethe. Two years later the end came, and 
with his last breath the poet-philosopher was still invoking “More 
light!” The foolish tract-writers of a past age interpreted this as 
a cry of despair. Not knowing their own darkness, they sought 
no light. But Goethe all his life had craved for light, had found 
it, and generously dispensed it for the enlightenment of the chil 
dren of men. Yet he knew that where he had sought light ina 
source real, positive, and concrete, there was infinitely more to be 
derived, and those last words were no cry of despair, but a prayer 
for mankind, and one which was speedily answered by the rise of 
Auguste Comte. PuiLtip THOMAS 


PREVISION “IN SOCIOLOGY 
A NOTE ON Mr. URWICK’S VIEW 


On May 11 Mr. E. J. Urwick read a paper before the Socio- 
logical Society on “Sociology in Relation to Social Progress,” in 
which he denied the possibility of prevision in that science. There 
were many points, both in the general argument and in the details 
of Mr. Urwick’s paper, to which exception might be taken, but I 
was mainly struck by the artificial character of the distinction 
which he drew between sociology and the lower sciences. I under- 
stood him to say that the field of sociology was infinite, and there- 
fore incapable of scientific limitation. But physics deals with the 
whole (knowable) physical universe, biology with the whole world 
of living matter, and sociology with the whole field of social exist- 
ence. All these are wide fields, but none are infinite, and there is 
no distinction in kind between their ranges. Again, he said that 
since we can only learn the mechanism by which social changes 
have taken place, this can be no guide to us in prevision. But a 
knowledge of the mechanism is, in other sciences, the means of 
prevision, the only assumption made being that in the future, as in 
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the past, the succession of phenomena will be according to law. 
If we know the mechanism of the propagation of a light wave 
then we can predict the nature and future course of the disturb- 
ance due, let us say, to the interference of two given rays of light. 
According to Mr. Urwick, the most we can observe in social 
changes is tendencies, which cannot be called laws because their 
full realisation is hindered by other competing factors. But even in 
mechanics we have rarely to deal with a single force acting alone. 
Given the nature, intensity, and direction of a number of compet- 
ing forces, the problem of mechanics is to find their resultant. 
And so in sociology. Given a number of simultaneously acting 
“tendencies,” some intellectual, some moral, others purely 
material, the problem of the sociologist is to find their resultant. 
And if there be a science of sociology at all, the problem must be 
soluble for the future as well as for the past. 

That some of the factors are, as Mr. Urwick says, emotional 
or impulsive instead of rational, does not alter the problem. 
Emotions and impulses are as much the data of science as beliefs 
or rational opinions. And the sociologist, unlike the psychologist, 
does not have to consider these impulses in the individual but in 
the mass. Just as, in the kinetic theory of gases, the velocity of 
any individual molecule is supposed unknown, and may have any 
value, yet the resultant of the heterogeneous movements is known, 
so in societies, the spontaneous activities of individuals, however 
various they may be, give an average result which can be pre- 
dicted, not on psychological grounds from a knowledge of indivi- 
duals, but on sociological, from a knowledge of societies. 

One word more. If sociology be entirely unable to predict, if 
it can only correlate past stages of society without giving any 
guidance as to future progress, and Mr. Urwick’s position amounts 
to this, then its study becomes an idle intellectual amusement, and 
the value of the accumulation of sociological data is on a nar with 
that of the collection of postage stamps. Ceci: H. DEscH 


IN MEMORIAM—GEORGE WILLIAM FOX 


Ir fell to my lot to say the last words of sorrow and sympathy 
at the grave of my dear friend George William Fox, who died on 
May 12, and was buried four days later in Hampstead Cemetery, 
where many of his old comrades in the Positivist Society, as well 
as relatives, private friends, and professional colleagues assembled 
to do honour to his memory. His widow, whose devotion to her 
husband during a long and painful illness had roused the admira- 
tion of all his friends, decided, though not herself a Positivist, that 
her husband should be buried with the rites of the religion he had 
professed in life. The service was very simple, consisting of the 
greater part of that drawn up by Mr. Frederic Harrison, who was 
himself present, with a few words of personal recognition and the 
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singing of a hymn. To me his death means the severance of a 
very dear tie. Together in early manhood we took up the great 
cause destined to be our comfort, guide, and support throughout 
life and in the hour of death ; and in our twenty-five years of com- 
radeship our friendship was never darkened by a single moment of 
coldness or distrust. His life was one of untiring labour in his 
profession as managing clerk to a great firm of solicitors, of per- 
severance in the duties of his daily work—a‘life rendered beautiful 
by deep family affection and ennobled by devotion to a great 
cause, a life, in the words of his own hymn, “full of hope and fulk 
of zeal.” But it was essentially a life passed in the fulfilment of 
those common duties that fall to every man. His work left him 
little time for that direct action on public opinion for which his 
keen intellect and his generous heart would otherwise have so well 
fitted him. All the more is his life a shining example of the power 
of our religion to guide and to comfort, to strengthen all that is 
best in those whose days are occupied, as most men’s days must 
in the main be occupied, with the ordinary work of the world— 
and this he showed alike in prosperity and adversity, in sickness 
and in health. We who have had the privilege of his friendship 
will ever remember his genial, kindly, unselfish nature, his firm 
grasp of great principles and the clear insight with which he ap- 
plied them to the difficult problems of practical life. And thus 
with love and gratitude we shall ever cherish his dear memory. 


S. H. Swinny 


BIOTORs 


NATIONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By FreEpErRIc HArRRIsoNn 

(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this book, the third of the series of which the “Creed of a 
Layman” and the “ Philosophy of Common Sense” were the first 
and second, Mr. Harrison has collected some of the most impor- 
tant of his articles and addresses on public affairs from 1860 
onwards, and has prefixed to them a very interesting introduction. 
Eleven of these pieces deal with national problems, three with the 
making of Italy and with her great statesman, Cavour, and her 
heroic leader, Garibaldi, others with the Franco-German War, the 
founding of the French Republic, and the career of Gambetta, 
others again with our own policy of aggression in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt, and in South Africa, the section concluding with the 
very fine address entitled “Empire and Humanity” which he de- 
livered on the first of January, 1880. The second part consists 
of six papers on Social Questions, the first being on the “Limits 
of Political Economy.” In this he attacks the views of the ortho- 
dox Economists, then (1865) at the height of their influence. When 
Mr. Wells says of Karl Marx, “only a man of supreme intelligence 
and power, a man resolved to give his lifetime to the task, could 
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afford in those days to combat the pretensions of the political 
economist,” it is right to remember, without in any way depre- 
ciating Marx’s work, that Auguste Comte had long previously 
taken up that task, which his followers had never relinquished. 
The second paper is on ‘‘ Trades-Unionism,’’ in the legal triumph 
of which Mr. Harrison may say, “magna pars fui.” The book con- 
cludes with another of his annual addresses, that entitled ‘“ Moral 
and Religious Socialism,” in which he presents Positivism not so 
much as a movement antagonistic to Socialism, but as one of 
Jarger import and wider appeal, taking into account aspects of 
human nature and elements of human progress which the purely 
economic Socialists have been somewhat inclined to neglect. It is 
interesting to note how much the presentation of Socialism has 
changed since this address was delivered, and how much nearer 
that change has brought it to Positivism—how the absolute has 
become relative, and the purely economic is continually being ex- 
tended so as to take account more and more of the complex 
nature of Man. As Mr. Harrison says in his introduction after 
referring to the older forms of Socialism: ‘To that we oppose a 
Socialism, economic, moral, and religious, whereby the reorgani- 
sation of Society as a whole will be secured by a new ethical and 
religious education, entirely reforming the spirit in which Capital, 
the product of society, shall be used, enjoyed, and controlled for 
‘the good of Society alone.” S. H. Swinny 


1272 VEE ROI Vals) 


There appears to be some uncertainty as to the conditions 
under which the retail trade in beer will be carried on when the 
‘time-limit expires. The Times says that ‘‘ when the State comes 
into possession of the monopoly value it will have itself to run the 
‘business and provide the premises,’’ and seems to regard this as a 
fatal objection to the Licensing Bill. The question is one which 
will have to be settled when it arises by the Government then in 
power. There is much to be said for the course dismissed by the 
Times as absurd. At all events, it is not to be rejected merely 
‘because it would please the Socialists and disappoint the Tee- 
totalers. Eo) DEESLY 


_ The scheme of Old Age Pensions which the Government has 
‘brought forward has many defects—the punishment inflicted 
on poverty by refusing pensions to those who are in receipt 
of poor-law relief, for instance, has evoked loud remonstrance ; 
‘but it has two great merits. First, it is the only serious 
attempt that has yet been made to deal with a subject so fertile in 
‘vague promises. Secondly, it is in accordance with the principle 
that the pensions should not depend on previous contributions 
‘by the recipients—that those whose need is greatest should not 
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be excluded. The objection that 70, the earliest age at which the 
pensions can be received, is too late, need not be considered. ‘This. 
is just one of those points which, as they involve no question of 
principle, can be altered with further experience, and as the public 
mind becomes accustomed to the idea of a public provision for the 
aged. The establishment of a contributory system, on the con- 
trary, would have established an erroneous principle, which the 
longer it was in force, the more difficult would it have been to 
overthrow. There is some evidence that the popularity attendant 
on this wise and courageous measure is tending to abate the un- 
popularity due to some of the other measures introduced by this. 


Government. 
* * * 


Secret conspiracies are the natural outcome of oppression. 
Russian methods of government are the true cause, as in that 
case English journalists readily admit, of the outrages which play 
so miserable a part in Russian public life. It is, therefore, hardly 
a subject for wonder that the introduction of Russian measures of 
repression into India, imprisonment without trial, widespread 
espionage, flogging for political offences, should have been fol- 
lowed by a recourse to Russian measures of retaliation. The 
recent policy of the British rulers of India has had the effect of 
discrediting the leaders of constitutional agitation for the redress 
of grievances, and of diminishing their influence ; and as a conse- 
quence some violent spirits have had recourse to outrages of a 
kind only too well known in Europe. But those are mistaken who: 
think that these outrages, obviously exotic in the methods pur- 
sued, are at all in harmony with the kindly and forbearing 
character of the people of India. That even a few should have 
been led to participate in such measures is a striking example of 
the demoralising effect of government carried on in entire dis- 


regard of the wishes of the governed. 
* * * 


At the opening meeting of the International Positivist Con- 
gress at Naples (April 27, 1908) I thought it wise, as I was asked’ 
to speak, to clearly indicate the different ways in which the word 
Positivist is used in England and in Italy. Coming froma country 
where so many who are Positivists, however rigidly the word 
may be defined, refuse to accept the designation, it was curious 
to find that in Italy the name was accepted by all believers in 
science, even materialists and_ spiritualists being included. The 
gathering was, so far as those present were concerned, almost 
exclusively Italian, other elements being represented by two Rus- 
sians and an Irishman. Professor Novikov, by reason both of his 
geniality and his knowledge of many languages, made an excel- 
lent chairman, and Professor Cosentini a most efficient organiser.. 
Both these are well known as Sociologists; but it was very 
evident that the majority of those present were more interested in 
the lower sciences and in general philosophy. In -this respect. 
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Italian thought seemed behind that of France and England ; but 
on the other hand, considering the relative size of the two cities, 
it would have been difficult to get such good meetings day after 
day and in the daytime in London as those which were held in 
Naples during the Congress to listen to discussions on such serious 
subjects. In addition to my remarks at the opening meeting, I 
read a short paper on the pilaterialist) Theory of History.” 
* 

Some French Positivists will cane a pilgrimage to London 
from June 6 to 9g. On Sunday, June 7, there will be a reception 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall. This will consist of a social meeting at 
7.30 p.m., followed at 8.30 p.m. by a few words of welcome, to’ 
which M. Grimanelli and others will reply. It is hoped that all 
who possibly can do so will take part in a gathering which will at 
once emphasise the international character of the Religion of 
Humanity and give an opportunity for the expression of that 
spirit of fraternity which should unite the Positivists of all lands. 
To all who are interested we extend a cordial invitation. A full 
list of other meetings in June will be found among the Notices on 
the next page. ‘a S. H. Swinny 


CONTENTS OF FOREIGN POSITIVIST REVIEWS 


REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published eight times 
a year in Paris. Edited by Dr. Hillemand. Subscription 17s.-6d. 
a year, to be sent to Madame Emile Antoine, 2, Rue Antoine 
Dubois, Paris]. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I5 FEBRUARY, 1908. 

EmiLe Corra, The Beginning of Ethics—M. Bott, A Positive View of 
Chemistry —H. Gornvon Jones, Evolution (tr.)—Notes from England— 
M. Froument, The Method of Reason (continued)—V. E. Pepin, The Day 
of all the Dead. 

CONTENTS OF NuMBER FOR 1 April, 1908. 

P. GriImManELul, A Few Remarks on Divorce—M. Bott, A Positive View 
of Chemistry (continued)—E. Corra, Master and Servant—V. E. PEPIN, 
Reform of the Judiciary System in France (continued)—M. Froument, The 
Method of Reason (continued)—Notes from England—Obituary, Dr. Segond. 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist Month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to the Editor) 
‘$ A, Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino, 2737, Mexico. ] 
CoNTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I Homer, 120. 
G. Barrepa, Address’ at Grave of Dr. M. Jimenez—J. E. LAGARRIGUE, 
Facna—A. Aracon, Lecture on First Philosophy—F. S. Marvin, Hesiod (tr.). 
P CoNTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I ARISTOTLE 120. 
-. G. Barrepa, The Infinitesimal Calculus—J. D. Covarrupras, On the 
Need of Scientific Education in Secondary Schools—G. P. MAcDONELL, 
Sh (tr,). : 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I ARCHIMEDES 120. 
~G. Barrepa, The Infinitesimal Calculus (continued)—H. Barrepa, The 
National. Preparatory. School— A. AraGon, Lecture on First pgp teers 
J. H. Brivees, Theophrastus (tr ).. 
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MENSCHEITSZIELE. [Published Monthly. Edited by Dr. Molenaar. 
Price 6s. Subscriptions to be sent to Otto Wigand, Leipsig.] 


A. CaAsELMANN, David F. Strauss—A. Rav, Philosophic Aphorisms— 
H. Morenaar, A Jesuit on the Separation of Church and State. 


Paut DEscours 


N'  Ocl@ineee: S 


DgatH.—On May 12, at his residence, 16, Clorane Gardens, Hampstead, 
George William Fox, in his fifty-fourth year. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘Positivist Review’? for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John-= 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviEwW should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Posirivist SociETy should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’’ 


On Sunday, June 7, at 7.40 p.m., a meeting will be held in Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, to welcome the French Positivists visiting London. 


Sunday, June 21.—Hampton Court (250th Anniversary of the death of 
Oliver Cromwell), Mr. Descours. Meet outside entrance at 3.30 p.m. 


Sunday, July .5.—Chalfont St. Giles and Jordans. Tercentenary of 
Milton’s birth, Mr. R. Newman, Train from Marylebone to Gerrard's 
Cross, 10.30 -a.m. 

The following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.:— 

The Positivist SocirETy meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 

Subject for May 29, ‘The Positivist Congress at Naples. The Progress 
of Positivism in the World.” Opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Subject for 
June 26, ‘‘Old Age Pensions and other Social Legislation.’’ Non-members 
are welcome. 

The Women’s Guild will meet on Wednesday, May 27, at 4 p.m., to 
read x discuss ‘‘The Reality of Humanity.’’ All women are cordially 
invited, 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
‘Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George 1V Bridge, Edinburgh; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E.; 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court. E.C, (oft Chancery Lane). 


Abs 1B, 
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Order and Progress. 


No. CLXXXVII.—Juty 1, 1908. CHARLEMAGNE I5, 120. 


(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party, All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly anu 
solely responsible for what he sigis.) 


HERBERT SPENCER’S “LIFE” * 


Ir seems generally agreed that the authorised “Life” of our 
English philosopher forms a valuable, and indeed necessary, sup- 
plement to his “ Autobiography ” ; and it is also agreed that a diffi- 
cult task has been ably and conscientiously fulfilled by his literary 
‘executor. 

The “Autobiography ” was not carried down beyond the year 
1882, when Mr. Spencer was 62; but he was destined to live to 
December, 1903, with 21 years more of life, and a life of great 
activity until the last few years. Dr. Duncan’s work, accord- 
ingly, down from chapter sixteen, 7.¢., the larger part of his 600 
pages, is distinct from the matter in the previous volumes of auto- 
biography. 

It completes, illustrates, and explains the view of the philo- 
sopher so elaborately drawn by himself in his own memoir ; but it 
cannot be said that it gives us a different portrait of the man, or 
a new reading of his indefatigable life-work other than that which 
we had in the earlier book. It is a lasting satisfaction to all who 
love the progress of science and the cause of philosophic truth, 
to feel that, for our principal English philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, we now possess not only an absolutely exhaustive record 
of his entire mental and moral endowments, but also an unim- 
peachable account of the genesis of his ideas and (so to speak) the 
esoteric evolution of the whole Philosophy of Evolution, No 
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philosopher of ancient or modern times has ever had his inmost 
brain and heart dissected for us with more patient insight. And 
no known system of philosophy has ever been so elaborately 
probed, discussed, defended, and expounded, or with greater care 
to leave no point unguarded and no misunderstanding uncorrected. 

The degree of agreement in many fundamental doctrines be- 
tween the Positivist School of thought and Herbert Spencer is so 
large, and the honour that I and my colleagues pay to his vast 
philosophic labour has been so amply displayed, that it is needless 
in the few pages of this Review to attempt any general esti- 
mate of his life-work. And, again, the essential points of differ- 
ence, wherein we refuse to accept his guidance, have been so often 
explained by myself and by others that I have no mind to return 
to them now. I will only say that, after the lapse of nearly five 
years and careful study of the “Autobiography ” and the “Life,” 
for my own part I entirely hold by all that I said, both in his 
honour as in criticism, in my “ Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1905” 
(Clarendon Press. Pp. 30), as well as in my “Philosophy of 
Common Sense” (Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 344-405). Both these. 
books of mine show how profound was the respect which I 
invariably felt for his character and ideals over an intimacy of 
more than forty years ; and they prove how fairly and courteously 
I argued the cardinal grounds on which, as a follower of Comte, I 
felt bound to state disagreement. 

The eighteenth chapter of Dr. Duncan’s “Life” is mainly 
occupied with a controversy, at once philosophical and personal, 
between Mr. Spencer and myself in 1884-5. In the story of minute 
particulars of the affair, if Dr. Duncan thinks them worth record- 
ing, I have not the least complaint to make, and I am perfectly 
satisfied to leave candid minds to draw their own conclusions. In 
my “Philosophy ” I reprinted without change the articles in which 
I criticised Spencer, and I adhere to every argument therein con- 
tained. I am confident that I have finally refuted the idea that 
the Unknowable can be made the basis of anything that can be 
called religion; and I also unmistakeably showed that Mr. 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy had the fatal defect of leaving no 
place for religion in the true sense. No thinker of importance has 
accepted Mr. Spencer’s religion of the Unknowable, and I think 
the new “Life” conclusively shows us that Mr. Spencer himself 
came to see at last that there was not so much between us as he 
thought. 
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Mr. Spencer made a real mistake (as he soon admitted) when 
he had my essays republished in America with refutations of his 
own in notes, without my knowledge and consent, and in violation 
of the copyright of myself as well as of the Review. Looking back 
after more than twenty years and reading in the “Life” my own 
letters (of which I had no copies), I cannot see that I remonstrated 
with needless warmth at what was in fact an unwarrantable 
literary offence. I should have been proud to publish a joint 
volume, provided I had been allowed to comment on his essays 
as he commented on mine—behind my back. It was a _ per- 
fectly fair question to ask him: what was going to be done 
with the profits? It pointed to the hopeless dilemma in which his 
eagerness to engage in controversy had landed him. And it was 
absurd to pretend that this very awkward question affected his 
“honour,” or that I had dreamed of charging him with any 
thought of money in the matter. I well knew that most of his 
philosophic work was truly gratuitous, as indeed was my own. 
And I was quite entitled to point out to him that he had over- 
looked the question of money ; which, as considerable profits were 
quite probable, would make a very embarrassing problem. The 
problem has never been solved to this day. The problem 
is this. Two well-known writers carry on a controversy over 
some months in a leading Review. One writer, without the 
knowledge of the other or of the Review, republishes all the essays 
of both writers, adding in footnotes hostile comments of his own 
upon his adversary’s essays, but admitting no comments or replies 
to his own. The controversy excites much interest in two 
countries. The book sells, and profits are made. Both authors 
disclaim accepting any profits whatever. Quaere, what is to be 
done with the proceeds of sale? 

I cannot accept the view of some over-nice people, especially 
amongst theologians, that controversy in any form is a mistake, 
if not positively wicked. Controversy on philosophical problems, 
fairly maintained by competent reasoners, is an invaluable instru- 
ment for reaching truth, and has been used by moralists and 
teachers with excellent effect from Aristotle and St. Paul down to 
Voltaire, Bentham, Mill, and Spencer. But the passion with which 
from boyhood till death Spencer flung himself to refute, and often 
to denounce, any opinion contrary to his own, uttered by anyone 
in the most obscure place, was rather overdone. It comes out 
more in the “Life” than it did even in the “Autobiography.” It 
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has enabled posterity more thoroughly to estimate his own nature 
and to understand his ideas. But it gave rather a wrong impres- 
sion of his force of character, and it certainly wasted too much 
of his time. 

All the same, it is rather laughable for him or his biographer 
to complain of controversy and to talk about the “storms” with 
which he was beset. A thinker who for sixty years rejoiced to 
run counter to almost every current opinion, and who announced 
the most startling novelties of his own, need not have been sur- 
prised if those who differed from him expressed their dissent. 
Positivists have to live in a world of opposition and ridicule which 
they might truly call ‘a storm.” Mr. Spencer was uniformly 
treated by us with profound respect. But when he gratuitously 
assailed Auguste Comte with every form of satire he was master 
of, he surely need not complain of “the storm” that fell on him 
when those who had devoted their whole lives to the synthesis of 
Comte attempted a respectful reply. Perhaps Mr. Spencer looked 
on Positivists as examples of the beast whom the French naturalist 
described as—irés méchant :—quand on l’attaque, il se défend. ‘The 
biographer seems to imply that it was unfair, and almost immoral, 
to criticise Spencer, because criticism would be sure to rouse him 
to waste his invaluable time in making answer. 

It is a far more agreeable task to note the many fundamental 
points on which the synthesis of Comte and the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy of Spencer are in unison. And still more is it a source of 
pride to us to feel how entirely we were at one with him in his 
life-long contest with the vainglorious spirit of War and Aggres- 
sion that is the-curse of our age. Towards the close of his life 
Spencer was drawn towards us by our appeals for peaceful indus- 
try and inter-racial justice. I never forget, and he never forgot, 
how we worked together with Lord Hobhouse, John Morley, and 
the Liberal M.P.’s of 1882, to form an Anti-Aggression League 
and to check that grasping ambition which led to so many crimes 
in Egypt, India, and South Africa. 

But there is a further point of common interest which the 
“Life,” perhaps for the first time, makes clear to the public. 
With all his philosophic differences with Comte (and I have else- 
where shown that he greatly overstated these differences, owing 
to his own complete ignorance of Comte’s own writings, and of 
almost all philosophical literature, ancient or modern), ultimately 
Spencer settled down into what was practically Faith in Humanity 
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and the Service of Man. His letter to myself of December 4, 1892 
(p. 324) conclusively shows this. He refused to call it religion: 
he said this was ethics. And it was in that sense that he re- 
pudiated the Religion of Humanity. As he truly wrote to me, 
“the difference is a matter of names.” The letter of December 4 
turned on my reply to Professor Huxley, now reprinted as essay 
eighteen in my “Philosophy of Common Sense ” (p. 308). In that 
essay I showed Mr. Huxley that, in spite of his abusing Comte 
and repudiating his idea of religion, he was in essentials entirely 
with us in hoping for the future of humanity. Mr. Spencer, with 
these essays before him, announced substantial agreement. And I 
believe that both Spencer and Huxley differed from Comte on the 
problem of ethics and on the progress of human civilisation very 
much less than, in their controversial hours, either of these 
philosophers admitted or knew. FREDERIC HARRISON 


Dib REV ARSE Ee TING 


Russia is a Power of which have always written severely in 
the Positivist Review. I have drawn no distinction between the 
Government and the People, because down to its reverses in the 
Far East there was no Government in Europe that enjoyed so 
large a measure of popular support. Except in the conquered 
fringes of the Empire, there was no disaffection worth reckoning. 
Such as there was expressed itself by occasional assassinations, a 
form of opposition which is always a confession of impotence, and 
has never shaken any government. The ignorant and superstitiouf 
masses, a far larger proportion of the population than in other 
European countries, were not merely loyal subjects of the Auto- 
crat, they positively adored him. Of the upper and middle classes 
many, perhaps most, had personal reasons for maintaining 
the existing régime ; and if others desired reform or revolution, 
they none the less exulted in the territorial aggrandisement of the 
Empire and clamoured for its further extension, especially in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

My complaint against Russia was not that her Government was 
autocratic, her religion debased, and her civilisation, in its prin- 
cipal characteristics, below that of the Western nations, but that 
having (by no fault of her own) inherited these fatal disadvan- 
tages from the Byzantine source of her political and religious insti- 
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tutions and the long domination of Mongol hordes, she has, since 
her admission into the European State-system, striven almost con- 
tinuously to drag it down to her own level. From the time of 
Peter I., any Power which has allied itself with Russia has in 
almost every instance been guilty of treason against Western 
civilisation and progress. This has generally been the instinctive 
judgment of popular feeling, and the protests raised in Parliament 
against the Reval meeting and the arrangements supposed to have 
been made there, are a not unnatural echo of it. 

The opinion that a State should regulate its diplomatic relations 
with its neighbours in accordance with its approval or disapproval 
of their internal administration is loosely held by many impulsive 
persons who have never taken the trouble to think out its conse- 
quences. It can only be logically maintained by that extreme 
school of Socialists which desires to abolish national delimitations, 
to extirpate the sentiment of patriotism as a mischievous super- 
stition, and to establish a political solidarity of all civilised popula- 
tions and ultimately of the whole human race. This is a doctrine 
which I will not discuss on the present occasion because I believe 
that even among Socialists very few would deliberately main- 
tain it. Country, the separate political State, situated on a 
separate area is, in my opinion, something upon which the Socialist 
doctrinaire may try his teeth till they wear out. He will make no 
more impression on it than the viper in A%sop’s fable did on the 
file. It is not the only impossible task he has set himself. 

I doubt whether Mr. O’Grady and Mr. Keir Hardie are doc- 
trinaires of this type. I will content myself with reminding them 
that our own country’s record is far from clean. Only the other 
day we employed “methods of barbarism” universally condemned 
by Europe in crushing two independent Republics. The present 
Government are responsible for the atrocities of Denshawai and 
for the imprisonment of Indian patriots without form of trial or 
even allegation of crime. Mr. Hardie may reply that he personally 
protested against these deeds. So did I. But they were done all 
the same, and with Ministerial and Parliamentary approval. Mr. 
Hardie, as an individual, may be entitled to censure atrocities in 
Russia ; but the British Government and Parliament cannot do so 
with decency. 

Reference has been made to the diplomatic boycott of Servia 
after the murder of King Alexander and of Mexico after the execu- 
tion of the Emperor Maximilian. All I can say is that these were 
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very bad precedents, and that it ill becomes Democrats to appeal 
to them. There is no safe rule for diplomatic relations but the 
recognition of de facto Governments. 

Let us now turn to the only question of real importance. Is it 
for the advantage of civilisation and progress that England and 
Russia should establish a friendly understanding as to the external 
policy to be pursued by both of them at the present time? All 
we have to consider as to the internal condition of Russia is 
whether her actual Government has _ sufficient authority and 
stability to make such an understanding valuable. More than once 
during the last four years it has seemed as if there could be no 
escape from revolution and anarchy. The principal object of the 
Socialists all along has been to prevent the conversion of the 
autocracy into a constitutional monarchy, or even into a republic 
of the French or American type. They believe that the traces of 
primitive communism still surviving in the backward civilisation 
of Russia offer a favourable field for the immediate installation of 
Social-Democratic institutions. Their whole efforts therefore have 
been directed to thwarting the growth of middle-class ascendency. 
Sooner than acquiesce in that they would prefer to leave things as 
they are, in the belief that they must be worse before they can be 
better. ; 

But. the imminence of anarchy has evidently done much to 
reinforce the Imperial authority. The subversive doctrines of the 
Socialists and the violent methods of the Terrorists have led many 
who not long ago were in a hurry for a Democratic Constitution to 
moderate their pace and lend support, if only provisionally, to the 
existing frame of government. National Assemblies, however 
conservative in their beginnings, never exist long without develop- 
ing opposition to despotism. The Cavalier House of Commons of 
1661 reached the temper of the Long Parliament before it was 
dissolved. The third Duma, elected under restrictions ensuring 
its anti-Liberal spirit, is already asserting its independence, assum- 
ing control over expenditure and demanding the dismissal of four 
Grand Dukes from their offices. “It is beyond doubt,” says the 
correspondent of the Zimes, “that representative institutions have 
been accepted in Russia irrevocably.” We have heard nothing 
lately of mutiny in the army. Mr. Stolypin seems to be a clear- 
sighted and resolute statesman with a programme like that which 
Mirabeau desired to carry out. He has, on the one hand, to over- 
come the resistance of the Court, and, on the other, to put down 
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Anarchism and Terrorism. His natural policy would seem to be 
co-operation with the Duma and with the constitutional Govern- 
ments of France and England. 


One must wish that the friendly understanding thus established 
rested on some nobler and more solid foundation than the sense of 
a common danger. But the European State-system, which, with all 
its blots and shortcomings, is the highest and most beneficent 
form of international organisation yet reached by Humanity, is 
only secured by the maintenance of a balance of power. We may 
iook forward to a better Future when a universally accepted’ 
spiritual organisation will contribute a puissant support to the 
cause of justice, peace, and humanity. At present, if any State: 
obtains by whatever means an overwhelming military superiority 
over its neighbours, they have no choice but to exchange assur- 
ances of mutual assistance in the event of their being attacked. 
This would be advisable, even if there were no sign that aggres-- 
sion was contemplated. But when the hugest and most perfect 
military machine that has ever been seen can be set in motion 
at a moment’s notice by one arrogant man, who is always bragging” 
about the sharpness of his sword and has more than once rattled! 
it in its scabbard when he was displeased, it would be the height 
of folly if the Governments of other countries did not patch up 
any quarrels that may have divided them and seek security in: 
some sort of union. Fortunately, no single nation is, or in modern 
times ever has been, strong enough to defy all the rest. Bona- 
parte might at any time have been mastered if England, Austria,. 
Prussia, and Russia had combined to bridle him. But until 1813 
one or other of them was always at peace with him. In that year 
for the first time he had to face all four of them, and he was. 
speedily overpowered. Whether France and England are strong 
enough to resist Germany is what many people in both countries. 
doubt. If an understanding has been established with Russia the 
peace of Europe may be regarded as secured. 


Russia has wrought much evil to Europe in the past, not only: 
by such conquests as that of Poland, but still more by her patron-. 
age in every country of the influences opposed to progress. Against 
this bad record must be set two signal services—her share in the 
overthrow of Napoleon and her prohibition of Bismarck’s intended 
attack upon France in 1875. If she is now willing to render a 
similar service to the two most progressive nations it must be: 
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heartily welcomed, however unsatisfactory her internal condition 
may still be. 

It is astonishing that any German should believe that his 
country is threatened by this purely defensive coalition. Some 
Frenchmen may cherish a hope that it will help them to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine. But Russia and England will certainly not fight 
for such an object. Again, there may be Englishmen who would 
like to destroy the German navy. But it is the evident interest of 
France and Russia to prevent such an increase of our maritime 
preponderance. 

Of the personal part taken by the King in the rapprochement 
I say nothing because we know nothing. Sir Edward Grey’s 
language in the House of Commons with respect to the Reval 
visit was obscure and even (as reported in the Z'imes) ungram- 
matical: “No public affairs will be transacted which in any way 
impairs, or can impair, the direct responsibility of the Ministers at 
home.” If this means that the King took his instructions from 
the Ministers, it would have been better to say so plainly. If it 
means anything else, the proceeding was surely unconstitutional. 
No one believes that “public affairs’ were not discussed at Reval. 

E. °S. BEESLY 


POSIEIVish AN De EAT TE 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson has an article in the current number of 
the Hibbert Journal, entitled “Knowledge and Faith,” which 
deserves the attention of readers of this Review. It is always 
pleasant and stimulating to put one’s mind alongside of his. He 
is scrupulously candid, especially in avowing his disbeliefs ; he is 
ardent with hopes for the future and full of illuminating images 
which give a touch of real poetry to his writings, and he has a 
sympathetic insight into all the types of mind which figure in his 
Letters and Dialogues —except the one type for which I will 
venture to speak in these few pages. 

The gist of the article in the Hibbert Journal is that in the last 
half century a marked and curious change has come in the ten- 
dency of freethought. Its leaders are not less sceptical than they 
were, but at the same time more believing. They are constantly 
setting up new objects of worship in place of those they have 
demolished. While presenting a firmer front than ever to the 
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rejected beliefs of the past, they are much more open-minded 
towards possible beliefs in the future. The attitude of Positivism 
which summed up the earlier frame of mind, accepting as final 
certain limitations of human thought, is abandoned ; although 
the advance through faith to fresh points of vantage for the human 
spirit will follow the lines of positive knowledge. 

It will be seen how profound are the issues involved, how 
interesting the challenge which Mr. Dickinson puts out to all who 
feel they stand near enough to him to make discussion fruitful. 
It is to further this end that the following remarks are offered, 
and in no spirit of controversy. The firmer holding of common 
conclusions, the clearance and limitation of differences are the 
only objects worth pursuing on the field which Mr. Dickinson 
defines. 

Positivists, from Comte downwards, would demur to Mr. 
Dickinson’s account of their attitude towards the postulates ‘‘ which 
science finds it convenient and useful to employ such as those 
of cause and effect, space and time, etc. They do not “dogmatise 
that these are ultimate truths.” They refuse to dogmatise as to 
ultimate truths at all. What they maintain as to the truth of the 
postulates of science is a strict application of what the pragmatists 
have lately been preaching in a looser and less scientific spirit ;— 
that the postulates, the methods, and the conclusions of science 
are established and extended by the experience of success. We 
cannot foresee any limit to the triumphs of the scientific spirit, 
but we anticipate that its advance in the future will follow the lines 
of its achievements in the past. 

To say this is in the first place to correct Mr. Dickinson’s 
representation of the Positivist spirit. Comte did not dogmatise 
as to the “extinction of individuals at death” any more than he 
dogmatised as to the “ultimate truths of time and space.” But 
it is in the second place—a much more important point—a friendly 
challenge to Mr. Dickinson to tell us what else he himself means 
by the “limits of positive knowledge,” which are to determine the 
channel within which the sacred stream inspired by faith is to 
flow. His concluding illustrations of the way in which faith works 
for knowledge, representing our first excursions into the unknown, 
are as admirable as they are familiar. ‘Would there have been 
chemistry if there had not been alchemy? Or astronomy if there 
had not been astrology? Would there now be sociology if there 
were not a ‘ Faith’ in progress? ” 
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“Faith” is one of those old, many-sided, indispensable, but 
most illusive words which fit conduct and poetry better than they fit 
a scientific discussion. Mr. Dickinson uses it most suitably of 
“Faith” in progress ; ‘‘Faith” in alchemy or astrology has to my 
ear rather a different connotation. Deriving, as it does, largely 
from a religious source, it implies, in its fullest significance, an 
attitude of the whole person, based on reasoned conviction and 
leading to devoted and concentrated action. We feel something 
of all this in “Faith” in progress, and much more in “Faith” in 
God or “Faith” in Humanity. It is not only intellectual curiosity 
and audacity stretching out beyond the limits of positive know- 
ledge or proof, the aspect of the word on which Mr. Dickinson 
tends rather to lay stress. 

The difference here is largely one of stress or temperament 
rather than a difference of principle or of positive belief. And if 
Mr. Dickinson’s contention is that we are all more ready now than 
in the early nineteenth century to treat as open many questions 
which were then treated as closed and to have larger views of the 
possibilities of scientific discovery, that we are all less doctrinaire 
and more practical, probably no Positivist would disagree with 
him. 

Is this all? Is there any positive belief or ground of hope which 
the new freethought which Mr. Dickinson describes can add to the 
verified conclusions of:science and the reasoned faith in a pro- 
gressive humanity which form the creed of Positivism? It would 
be difficult indeed to discover it in the article before us. Two 
sentences make reference to “the Divine.” One: “In fighting for 
Good we are assisting something real that is divine ; in fighting 
against Evil, we are resisting something real that is diabolic.” 
The other: ‘Science has an immense religious significance. It 
has taught us that not power but order is the crown of the world ; 
that not caprice but reason is the attribute of the Divine ; and 
that we ourselves must and can work out our own salvation without 
expecting or desiring supernatural intervention.” 

Here clearly the word “Divine” is used to cover two distinct 
ideas. In the first case, it is the moral ideal, the higher humanity, 
which is the goal of action. In the second, it is the orderly process 
of the world, which is revealed by science. Mr. Dickinson does 
not ‘enter upon the metaphysical task of combining the two which 
gives a supernatural creed, but remains upon the terra firma of a 
“world imaged. dualistically.” 
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So far it would seem that he would add nothing positive to 
Positivism. What can one say, speaking in the briefest and most 
tentative way, that Positivism would add to the general conclusions 
of his article? Not certainly a metaphysic of “ultimate truths ’— 
cause and effect, space and time, and the like—with which, oddly 
enough he identifies it. But, mainly, I would suggest, the great 
governing conception of a progressive humanity, coming as the 
crown of a secular evolution, carrying on the processes of the 
lower nature, and adding to them on a higher plane the laws 
of a fresh, spiritual growth; connected at every stage with the 
building up of that ordered view of the world which we call 
science, and finding in science the instrument and guarantee of 
future progress. 

Here is the material and positive basis for a Faith. It does not 
contradict Mr. Dickinson’s conception, but it gives it content and 
direction. Picture Humanity, in this new era, setting out on a 
voyage of discovery and conquest over untraversed seas. The 
common hopes are high ; the spirit of the leading adventurers is 
at one in their main purpose. Ought any of them to neglect the 
charts of previous voyages or the nautical almanac, their only 
certain guide in the unknown world? F. S. Marvin 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE* 


Tue life of Holyoake prolonged in full activity far beyond that of 
most public men, devoted to great causes, diversified with various 
fortunes and dramatic incidents, beginning in deep obscurity, and 
ending in honour and general esteem, affords a fine scope for 
biography, to which so skilled a writer as Mr. McCabe was certain 
to do justice. Born in 1817, Holyoake in his boyhood at Birming- 
ham was in the very centre of the agitation for the first Reform 
Bill, became an Owenite lecturer and a Chartist, suffered imprison- 
ment for Blasphemy, invented the term secularist, was one of the 
earliest promoters and eventually the historian of the Co-operative 
movement, took a prominent place among the English friends of 
Italian liberty, and having begun as a follower of Robert Owen, 
was later the friend of Mazzini and Garibaldi, the rival of Charles 
Bradlaugh among the Freethinkers, the strenuous supporter of 


* “Life and Letters of George Jacob Holyoake.’' by Joseph McCabe. 
2 vols. London: Watts and Co. 1908. 16s, net. 
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Gladstone. The earlier chapters are perhaps the more interesting, 
for they contain a record of the obscure movements of his younger 
days, now so little known, but which were in their time the centre 
of so many hopes, so much valour, and so much self-sacrifice. 
When we read of the enthusiasm and the immense meetings of the 
Chartists or of the courage with which Freethinkers came forward 
one after another to suffer insult and imprisonment in vindication 
of freedom of speech, when we remember that the Chartists were 
almost all drawn from the workers, and had often to carry on their 
propaganda amid a hard struggle for bread, and when finally we 
consider the efforts they made to obtain some education, we look 
back on that generation with admiration and gratitude, and we 
wonder if we who have had far greater resources will be held to 
have played our part as worthily by those that shall come after us. 

Holyoake first came into notice as a martyr in the cause of 
free-thought, and a great part of his earlier public life was devoted 
to Secularism. Mr. McCabe recognises the influence Comte had 
over him in this portion of his career ; though he ‘is apparently 
unaware that when Holyoake in 1850 spoke of one of his many 
journalistic enterprises as edited by ‘Friends of Order and Pro- 
gress,” he was using one of Comte’s most characteristic mottoes. 
Later on, he proposed to publish a translation of the third volume 
of Comte’s Positive Polity under the title of the Philosophy of 
History. And the influence of Positivism on his conception of 
Secularism is very marked. Mr. McCabe writes :— 


By temperament and policy Holyoake, though a fighter of skill and 
competence, sought everywhere the principles and feelings that united 
people rather than the oppositions that divided them. His weakness 
was similar to that of Positivism, and his system was really Positivist 
in temper, without the encumbrance of ritual and without Positivist 
science. The Secular Societies were to foster intelligent interest in the 
problems of this world; even people who believed in a world to come 
might, he trusted, unite with Atheists on this ground. But besides the 
impracticable vagueness and largeness of the ideal, it was in itself 
more or less of a reproach to current ideas of the importance of another 
world, and from the first the Secular Societies had a predilection for 
addresses on theological subjects. 


It will be news to many that he frequently substituted the name 
Positivist for Secularist, and considered the chief distinction lay 
in the larger place given by Secularists to the criticism of theology. 
But there were really greater differences than that. 

Mr. McCabe is no doubt right in saying that the largeness of 
ideal which characterised both Positivism and Secularism of this 
type was a source of weakness, ‘in that it required agreement on a 
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very large number of subjects. He prefers the easier method of 
specialisation. But there are others who believe that the greater 
the success of differentiation, the greater the need of integration, 
that the action of a great number of societies each aiming at some 
particular object may end in a dispersive triviality unless their 
aims are subordinated to general principles and wide-reaching 
ideals. If the one course is full of difficulties, the other has its 
dangers. But the task Holyoake set himself was more difficult 
still ; for he appealed neither to science nor Humanity ; he sought 
to build the superstructure without adequate foundation. And 
that he did so was greatly due to his desire to include Theists 
in. his scheme. This led him to write, when he founded the 
Secular Review in 1876: “The policy of the review is Secular in the 
sense of seeking to promote the highest discernible good of man- 
kind, from considerations which pertain to this life as the most 
intelligent preparation that can be made for another ;’ 
him introduce a Theistic poem to his readers, with the observa- 
tion: ‘‘As the great majority of Secularists are Theists, the follow- 
ing tender and manly invocation will be read with pleasure.” It 
is exceedingly unlikely that in 1876, the majority of Secularists 
were Theists, though it was true enough of the Freethinkers of 
his youth. But Mr. McCabe shows some confusion of thought in 
suggesting that the struggle between Holyoake and his opponents 
within the Secularist movement was due to this—that he wanted to 
include Theists while they wished to preach Atheism, and ¢herefcre 
he stood for construction and they for criticism. The great critics 
of Christianity were Freethinkers who believed in a God ; and if 
Theists and Atheists had been permanently united in one society, 
it is highly probable that they would have found criticism of the 
older faith a useful bond of union. The attempt to conciliate 
Theists really had the effect of preventing him from making 
Humanity the avowed object of service and seeking a basis for his 
constructive work in regions outside theology. He got nearer to 
Positivism than he had ever been before when in his old age he 
gave a new definition of Secularism as “the extension of Free- 
thought and Ethics.” Had he substituted “science” for “free- 
thought,” he would have been nearer still. 

It is no doubt true that throughout his life he aimed at construc- 
tion ; and this was probably due in great measure to temperament. 
It was not so much a love of conciliation or a dislike of contro- 
versy as “his peculiar temper.’’ When later on he took a more 


’ 


and made 
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active part in politics, Mr. McCabe remarks: “He soon found 
himself, as he had often done, standing in the ranks of the more 
advanced, where his convictions placed him, yet somehow having 
more sympathetic relations with his opponents.’ 
mere destruction was closely allied with his curious capacity for 
seeing the faults of his friends and the virtues of those on the 
cther side. 


) 


His zeal against 


It is an ungrateful task to signalise the one blemish in a man 
who did such valiant services on so many hard-fought fields. Mr. 
McCabe does not flinch from the duty of a biographer, and is not 
too careful whom he sacrifices to the idol. Those who write from 
a more impartial standpoint can hardly be expected to pass these 
sacrifices over in silence. I once had a friend afflicted by a series of 
the most terrible landladies. I sympathised deeply with his tales of 
distress. But when it came to the twentieth removal, I began to 
think that the landladies might have something to say for them- 
selves. So, in the case of the disputes between Holyoake and his 
friends, though in each particular case, Mr. McCabe proves to his 
own complete satisfaction that it was the other people who were 
in the wrong, as the quarrels multiply, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the other people had probably a good deal to say 
for themselves. Even his biographer writes : “Thus for the second 
time Holyoake was, on the face of the matter, an important 
agency in the dissolution of a great organisation that he had joined. 
His criticisms hastened the death of Owenism, and his insistence 
precipitated the fall of Chartism.” Though it is no doubt true, 
as he adds, that they were both foredoomed to failure. In fact, 
Holyoake’s “peculiar temper,” already mentioned, which showed 
itself in a disposition to sympathise with his enemies at the 
expense of his friends, made him a dangerous ally in a hard fight. 
Thus in 1853, he “severely censured Lloyd Garrison for admitting 
into the Ziberator’’ an article not sufficiently polite to the upholders 
of slavery. And though his efforts in behalf of Secularism are 
said to have been “‘made painful and more exhausting by attacks 
from jealous colleagues,” there were probably other reasons besides 
jealousy which led his colleagues to resent the open criticisms of 
so candid a friend. Long afterwards Bradlaugh wrote to Holy- 
oake that he would make no complaint of “fair criticism of public 
action.” But fairness is a matter of occasion as well as of words. 
When we find him seeking to represent Leicester in 1884 with a 
special view to “the settlement of the Parliamentary oath ques- 
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tion,” and at the same time implicitly condemning the course 
pursued by Mr. Bradlaugh, then in the thick of his great struggle, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, whatever foundation 
there may have been for his condemnation, its expression was ill- 
timed. What were the qualities of character in which, according 
to Mr. McCabe, Holyoake excelled Bradlaugh it is not easy to dis- 
cover. Bradlaugh was certainly not inferior in courage, in per- 
sistency, in devotion to the public good, nor in loyalty to his 
friends, in magnanimity, in the readiness to forgive injuries. 
Throughout his career Holyoake strongly condemned Agnostics who 
took the oath; but he had a curious love of anonymity and 
pseudonyms ; yet nothing has added more to the safety of Free- 
thought than the practice of signed articles. The cloud of wit- 
nesses has itself rendered repression almost impossible. The 
greater names have acted as a shield to the lesser. The whole 
propaganda has been placed on an honest basis. I am far from 
condemning those who, in times of persecution, adopted such pre- 
cautions. It is better that truth should be uttered anonymously 
than not uttered at all; and particular cases may justify the 
relaxation of general rules. But there is no doubt that the personal 
avowal of opinion in writing, as the opportunities for it continually 
recur, is of more importance than the refusal of the oath in courts 
of justice, the occasions for which must of necessity be rare. 

In matters of general politics Holyoake achieved no great 
distinction. In 1884 he described himself as “a thick-and-thin, up- 
and-down, now-and-all-the-time follower of Mr. Gladstone.” He 
supported coercion in Ireland, and received the thanks of Mr. 
Forster. It is claimed for him that he was the first labour candidate. 
He issued an address in the Tower Hamlets in 1857, and in 1868 
he came forward as an “independent labour candidate” at Bir- 
mingham, though he did not go to the poll. It is curious to read 
that “his real hold in Birmingham was amongst thoughtful Liberal 
manufacturers like J. Collings, J. Chamberlain, and S. Timmins.” 
Outside of high politics, he initiated some useful reforms ; but the 
cause which stood highest in his esteem and gained him most 
honour from the public was undoubtedly the Co-operative move- 
ment, the pioneers of which—for the most part old Owenites— 
had been much under his inspiration, and of which he became the 
historian and the life-long advocate. In that widespread and very 
practical movement, his “peculiar temperament” could work less 
ill than in smaller societies living in an atmosphere of controversy. 
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Few would now be found to assert that Co-operation, even when 
combined, as Holyoake always wished it to be combined, with: 
profit-sharing, would of itself solve all the workers’ difficulties. 
With a somewhat cruel candour, Mr. McCabe, in a list of the 
successes of profit-sharing, inserts this damaging item: ‘The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company began to share profits with its. 
employees in 1889, and reported a continuous success of the pro- 
cedure ’—this being a striking case of the usefulness of profit-. 
sharing as a means of opposing trade unions. But as regards Co-. 
operation itself, there can be no doubt that it has added enor-. 
mously to the immediate prosperity of the workers in the great 
industrial centres of the North; and in promoting Co-operation: 
Holyoake was foremost. S. H. Swinny 


peel eGhIMAG Be LOSLONDON 


i Lobe Vist (On STH agRENCH “POSITIVISTS: 
AFTER an interval of twenty-one years, the French Positivists have- 
again made a pilgrimage to London. The party was under the: 
leadership of M. Grimanelli, and numbered twenty-four. They: 
visited, in company with some of their English colleagues, the 
Houses of Parliament and the great Hall of Rufus, where 
Charles I. was tried and condemned, Whitehall—the place of his. 
execution—Westminster Abbey and its tombs, Westminster School 
and the Jerusalem Chamber, Newton’s house in St. Martin’s. 
Street, the Temple, the Tower, Saint Paul’s, the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, and the Wal-- 
lace Collection. Like all strangers in London, they admired the 
series of parks in the midst of the town—now beautiful in the- 
verdure of early summer ; but perhaps they were even more struck 
by the County Council Lodging-house near Drury Lane. They 
were loud in their praises of this, and went back hoping that 
something of the same kind might be established by the municipal 
authorities in Paris. On June 9, those of the party who were able 
to prolong their stay, visited Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Harrison at 
Hawkhurst. 

On the evening of Sunday, June 7, the Positivist Society gave 
a reception to their French colleagues in the ancient hall of Clif-- 
ford’s Inn, beautifully decorated by members of the Women’s. 
Guild, who also undertook all the arrangements for serving tea 
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and coffee. Though in consequence of the Whitsuntide holidays, 
many members of the Society were away from London, there was 
a large gathering, some having to stand during the speeches. 
Several Indians were present to show their sympathy ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Mellor came from Manchester. Mr. S. H. Swinny 
took the chair and mentioned that letters or messages of regret 
had been received from many absent friends, Professor Beesly, Mr. 
Bockett, Mr. V. V. Branford (Hon. Secretary of the Sociological 
Society), Mr. Gould, of Leicester, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Vernon Lushington, Mr. Marvin, Mr. Newman, Mr. Singleton, 
Mr. Rayner Storr, Mr. Weaver, and Mr. Wickham. Mr. Harri- 
son wrote: “Positivists, I venture to say, have been for half a 
century the forerunners of the entente cordiale ; but we advocate 
not only this, but a moral, a fraternal, a religious entente which will 
connect us with the future of Humanity.” Professor Beesly 
wrote: “The meeting of next Sunday will, like previous meetings 
of the same kind, exemplify a characteristic of Positivism—its 
Universality. Let us lose no cpportunity of cultivating this 
‘quality, individually as well as collectively.” Dr. Desch expressed 
on behalf of the London Positivist Society a cordial welcome to 
the Positivists of Paris. M. Grimanelli replied, thanking his Eng- 
lish colleagues for their hearty reception and stating that there 
was an urgent need for close connection between the nations of 
the West, and that it was to be hoped that in the future meetings 
would take place between representatives of all nations. He 
dwelt on the religious character of Positivism. Mr. Descours 
then expressed the gratitude of the English Positivists to France 
for the distinguished part she had taken in the intellectual and 
religious life of the West, their pleasure at the firm establishment 
of the French Republic, and their hope for the continued amity of 
the two nations. Mr. Robert de Massy spoke ; and the meeting 
concluded amid expressions of the desire that in the future the 
Positivists of the two countries would have many opportunities of 
fraternal intercourse. There was much regret at the absence of 
M. Corra through illness, and a telegram was sent from the meet- 
ing to assure him of its sympathy. PauL DEscours 


IJ.—DR. DESCH’S ADDRESS. 
AFTER welcoming the visitors, and expressing the hope that such 
visits would become more frequent, Dr. Desch continued as fol- 
lows : “I wish also to say a few words on the question of the future 
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of Positivism, a question which interests us more than any other, 
because in our opinion it involves the social and intellectual future 
of Humanity. Doubtless it is true that the number of avowed 
Positivists still remains small, both in France and in England. 
But we know very well that Positivist ideas have an influence 
which extends far beyond the members of the societies who frankly 
accept our philosophy and our religion. Positivist philosophy is 
conquering metaphysics every day in the scientific world, and the 
hypotheses of science tend more and more to become emancipated 
from metaphysics as they have been emancipated, for a long time, 
from theology. Whilst Sociology is being more and more dis- 
cussed, it still remains true that the only Sociology worthy of the 
name, the only system which can co-ordinate the mass of facts 
presented to us by history and by anthropology is positive Soci- 
ology. 

“To-day the law of the three states just as when it was dis- 
covered by Auguste Come remains the basis of all real social 
dynamics, and each Sociologist who examines the facts carefully 
and who tries to generalise as a true man of science cannot help 
becoming in that a Positivist. 

“As to our religious faith it might seem at first sight that its 
progress was not as great as that of our philosophy. It is true 
that the Religion of Humanity is not yet widely spread. But the 
world is now ready to receive the conception of Humanity. The 
movement towards international peace, the necessity of finding a 
secular morality in place of theological, predisposes the world 
in the twentieth century to accept a human religion. It is the duty 
of us who are convinced Positivists to help this movement by 
spreading as much as we can a knowledge of our faith. And there 
are no limits of country or of race to this pressing work. 

“We welcome you, dear co-religionists, as workers in the same 
cause and as aiming at the regeneration of the world on the basis 
of science by means of the religion of Humanity.” 


GieeMORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 


Ir has fallen to the lot of England to lead the way in the interna- 
tional movement towards ‘a more effective system of Moral 
Education. London will be the meeting-place of the Moral Educa- 
tion Congress next September 25 to 29. This country is not too 
often the prime mover in the propaganda of things educational, but 
it does seem as if, for once, we were quite entitled to the hege- 
mony. For some ten years past, the Moral Instruction League 
has pressed upon public attention the need of closer attention to 
ethical training, and, in one form or another, some 60 or 70 local 
authorities have emphasised the subject. France was no doubt 
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the first nation to introduce secular moral instruction, but the 
English movement has shown a certain fresh enthusiasm which 
has aroused the notice of educationists in other European 
countries. The International Inquiry into the Methods of Moral 
Teaching has also been conducted in London, and the Executive 
will issue a full report of the evidence in the course of the summer 
or autumn. In the list of supporters of the forthcoming Congress 
it would be difficult to detect the omission of any educationist of 
European standing. The programme is of the fullest description, 
ranging from biological factors to modes of training, direct and 
indirect moral instruction, and school organisation as influencing 
the moral end and atmosphere. Specimen lessons will be given to 
children’s classes in the presence of Congress members. An 
exhibition of books, etc., will be included. Discussions will be 
practically limited to moral education as a subject detached from 
special religious doctrines, without excluding references to religious 
and philosophical points of view. Many aspects of the Congress 
should excite deep interest among the Positivist body. Funds 
are urgently needed. The general secretary is Mr. Gustav Spiller, 
13, Buckingham Street, Strand. F. J. GouLp 


BOs ni. 


GOSPELS OF ANARCHY, and Other Contemporary Studies. By 
VERNON LEE. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. tos. 6d. net.) 
Vernon Lee has long been admired for her style, at once 

graceful and flexible, so well fitted to express the most delicate 

shades of meaning, to reflect the most opposite moods, to treat the 
most different subjects. But the excellences of her style must not 
make us lose sight of the clearness and boldness of her thought, 
and her power of appreciation and discrimination. She is perhaps 
at her best in criticism, but the critical spirit never makes her 
forget the good in those whom she criticises. She is not, indeed, 
a synthetic or even a consistent thinker. Sometimes one view, 
sometimes another is uppermost. In the essay which gives its name 
to the collection, she writes: “‘We have had to recognise all the 
mischief we have done by always knowing better than the 
mechanical and spiritual forces of the universe ; we are getting to 
believe more and more in the organic, the constitutional, and the 
unconscious ’—a useful warning enough if it only implies that Man’s 
intervention must not outrun his knowledge, and that he can only 
be, in Bacon’s words, “the Minister and Interpreter of Nature,” 
but capable of a much more Anarchist meaning. And, on the 
other hand, in her essay on Modern Utopias, she gives a very 
different view. “Quickly or slowly, man, asserting himself in the 
universe, will diminish the universe’s wastefulness.”? And while in 
some places, she seems insufficiently impressed with the power of 
the social organism and too much inclined to treat the individual 
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as face to face with the universe, she recognises how much the 
theories of Lombroso and Nordau are vitiated by the limitation of 
their view to biological considerations to the neglect of socio- 
logical ; and she has this illuminating criticism of Emerson :— 

And who tells us that the man of science or the moralist is nobler 

than the brute? Not the instinct of mere causal relation, but the 
instinct which says: “I want more of this, less of that”; the instinct 
which brings things into relation, not with what Emerson worships as 
God, but with what Emerson is for ever overlooking—Man. 
The studies of Tolstoy, Nietzsche, and Ruskin are excellent 
examples of her keen insight into the weaknesses of these teachers, 
combined with her abiding sense of their real greatness; but 
perhaps her most triumphant success is her exposure of the 
absurdities of Professor James and his ‘Will to Believe.” Inci- 
dentally, in dealing with Tolstoy, she gives in a few words a 
wonderfully clear expression of the difference between the utilitar- 
ian and the positive theory of morals. Tolstoy—in this a utilitarian 
—asks why he did not earlier put in practice the doctrine which 
gives him happiness. He answers that it was because he did not 
know the truth. To this Vernon Lee replies :— 

At first sight, is seems strange that the creator of such marvellously 
living beings as Natacha, Peter Besukoff, Princess Mary, Anna 
Karenine, Oblonsky, or Levine should not have been able to think, 
what he so clearly felt and showed in them, that human beings do not 
seek happiness but obey instincts, and that the greatest mass of probable 
happiness in front has little attractive power save when it coincides with 
the wis a tergo, the forward push of cravings, tendencies and habits. 
In opposition to those who insist that a religion must be judged by 
its power directly to’ raise the weak and convert the sinful, she 
declares: ‘‘Every religion, in its noblest parts, is, after all, a 
counsel of perfection, ennobling and lastingly efficacious just in pro- 
portion as it can influence only a chosen few.” 


THE FREEDOM OF WOMEN. By Eruer B. Harrison. (London: 

Watts and Co. 6d. net.) 

In this little book of fifty-five pages, Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
gives a forcible presentation of the case against the extension of 
the suffrage to women. It is distinguished by good temper ; it 
contains no abuse of the other side ; it appeals throughout to high 
ideals ; and it is therefore worthy of consideration even by those 
who are opposed to its conclusions. Many of its arguments will 
be found useful not only to those who would not admit women to 
the vote on any terms, but also to those who strongly object to that 
limited suffrage which would result from granting the vote to 
women nominally on the same terms as to men—when the condi- 
tions of men and women are so dissimilar, that the great bulk of 
wives and mothers would be excluded, and all the forces of 
reaction much strengthened. Mrs. Harrison begins by dealing 
with three fallacies, often repeated on Suffragist platforms, that 
‘women are a separate class, that they are not citizens, and that 
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the interests of the sexes are antagonistic. This is followed by a 
very moderate and impartial consideration of the characteristics 
of women. And then come two chapters on the vote. The first 
of these shows in a masterly way that the vote represents force 
and not value. The second treats of the supposed connection 
between the industrial and political disabilities of women, and 
points out that where a woman is really skilled she can obtain 
good wages. ‘She does not take her work seriously, like a pro- 
fessional man ; she intends to leave it, by marriage, if possible.” 
Two more chapters are concerned with the legal disabilities of 
women and of men, showing that the former have parallels in the 
latter, and are independent of political power. The book ends with 
a consideration of the question from the point of view of the family 
and of woman’s influence on the national life when free from the 
trammels of party. It is a book which all ought to read. 

In the essays of Vernon Lee, just reviewed, there is one on 
“The Economic Parasitism of Women,” which, since it goes to 
the very root of the matter, may be usefully compared with Mrs. 
Harrison’s view. Vernon Lee writes :— 

In consequence of the immense benefit which a prolonged stage of 

infancy, that is to say of intellectual and moral plasticity, obtained for 
the human race, all other advantages tended, during the beginnings of 
civilisation, and have tended ever since, to be sacrificed to the rearing 
of children; and, first and foremost there has been sacrificed to it that 
equality inthe power of obtaining sustenance, and that consequent 
mutual independence in such matters, which we find existing between: 
the male and female half of almost every other race of animal. 
But this immense benefit can no longer, in her opinion, be 
endangered. A large part of human education has passed from 
the care of the mother. It is, therefore, no longer necessary that 
woman should find her main work in the family. It is time that 
she entered into full economic independence, and served the com- 
munity, not indirectly through the family, but directly, through 
her labour in the industrial world. This is the true position for 
those who favour the emancipation of women, and between it and 
that of Mrs. Harrison, there is no logical resting-place. If the 
family is to be maintained, if the main work of women is to be 
as wives and mothers, their relations to the State cannot be the 
same as those of men. And as Mrs. Harrison points out, the 
minority of women who are not wives and mothers cannot in any 
way represent those who are. Nor will the wives and mothers. 
ever agree to be so represented. S. H. Swinny 


PARA G-RA PHS 


In a recent speech, the Prime Minister was able to congratulate 
his party on the good results which had come about from the 
application of Liberal principles to the Transvaal. Ministers had 
found the country devastated by a great war, the two white races 
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inflamed with hatred, the Plutocrats all-powerful, thousands of 
Chinese kept in compounds and forming a new and fertile source of 
difficulty and disturbance where so many already existed, and indus- 
try generally depressed. They lost, indeed, a great opportunity for 
one of those dramatic effects which powerfully influence public 
opinion when they decided that the Chinese should remain in the 
country till their indentures expired. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
are going, and will soon be gone. The mines which, it was said, 
depended on Chinese labour, are more prosperous than at any 
time since the war. Popular government has taken the place of 
plutocratic. Racial hatred and suspicion have diminished to a 
wonderful extent. And all this has been brought about by trust 
in a people, till lately in arms against us, by adherence to prin- 
ciple against the advice of officials, experts, and the man on the 
spot, by a resolute determination to do justice. The boldest policy 
has shown itself also the most prudent. And in this same Ministry 
we have had an example of other methods. We have seen injustice 
unredressed, popular wishes slighted, official opinion alone con- 
sidered. Compare India and the Transvaal, and judge where true 


statesmanship lies. 
: * * * 


On July 5 there will be a pilgrimage through one of the most 
beautiful districts of England to Milton’s cottage at Chalfont and 
the old Quaker meeting-house at Jordans where Penn lies buried. 
Mr. Newman will give the address ; and it will be a rare oppor- 
tunity of hearing him on a subject of which he has such a mastery. 
All are welcome to this and other meetings, of which full particu- 
lars will be found among the Notices. S. H. Swinny 


CONDE NTSB ORSTOREIGNSPOSTIIVIsT REVIEWS 


REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published eight times 
a year in Paris. Edited by Dr. Hillemand. Subscription 17s. 6d. 
a year, to be sent to Madame Emile Antoine, 2, Rue Antoine 


Dubois, Paris]. 


ConTENTS OF NUMBER FOR 15 May, 1908. 

R. vE Massy, The Control of Egoism—E Corra, Political Morality— 
M. Bott, A Positive View of Chemistry (continued)—Notes from England— 
L. DeExaxsrousse, The Statue of Charlemagne—V. E. Pepin, Reform of the 
Judiciary System in France (continued)—M, Froument, The Method of 
Reason (continued)—Obituary, M. W. A. Dussauze. 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist Month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/-.per annum, to be sent to the Editor, 


A. Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino, 2737, Mexico. ] 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I C#&SAR 120. 
G. Barrepa, The Infinitesimal Calculus—H. Barrepa, The National 
Preparatory School—A. AraGon, The Martyrs of Tacubaya,—F. Harrison, 
Miltiades (tr.). 
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CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I ST. PAUL 120. 
H. BarrepDA, The National Preparatory School—V. LusuincTon, St. Luke, 
St. James (tr.). 
MENSCHEITSZIELE. [Published Monthly. Edited by Dr. Molenaar. 
Price 6/- a year. Subscriptions to be sent to Otto Wigand, Leipsig. | 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR JUNE, 1908. 


O. Grainzow, G. Ratzenhofer — J. Reiner, The Age of the Earth— 
W. DrecxkscumipD, An International Language. 
PavuLt DESCOURS 


NSO UES ES 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘Positivist Review’? for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positrvist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Posirivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. . 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ ; 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. The following 
pilgrimages, which all are welcome to join, will take place during July :— 


Sunday, July 5.—Chalfont St. Giles and Jordans. Tercentenary of 
Milton’s birth, Mr. R. Newman. Train from Marylebone to Gerrard's 
Cross, 10.30 a.m. 


Sunday, July 26th.—A Ramble in Epping Forest in conjunction with the 
Emerson Ethical Brotherhood. Trains leave Liverpool Street for Chingford at 
10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. ; Gospel Oak at 10.30 a.m, and 2.32 p.m. Tickets, Is. 
return. Tea at Roeville, High Beach, at 4.30 p.m.; 9d. each. Address by Mr. 
S. H. Swinny, near the Loughton Camp, at 6 p.m., on ‘‘ Great Men connected 
with Epping Forest.” Guides will meet the train at Chingford morning and 
afternoon, 

The following meetings will be held at 40, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. :— : 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 

Subject tor June 26, ‘‘Old Age Pensions and other Social Legislation,” 
opened by Mr. DEscours. Non-members are welcome, 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
William Dunlop, 52, George 1V Bridge, Edinburgh ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 
70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley Bookshop, Gloucester St., 
Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John Seager and 
Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 596, Mile End Road, E. ; 
and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London; A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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COMTE AND CARLYLE 


To bring these two names together, except for the purpose of 
contrasting them, will seem to many a sheer paradox. And indeed 
in every detail of outward form no sharper contrast could be 
imagined than that between the systematic rigid thinker, founder 
of a school of thought and of a rule of life, and the rhapsodic seer, 
disdainful of all systems, and the last of whose wishes it assuredly 
would have been that his own dark oracles should be regarded as 
forming one. These two men, though they were contemporaries, 
had no understanding of each other’s work. Carlyle in his Re- 
miniscences speaks of Comte, more suo, as an “algebraic ghost”: 
to Comte, Carlyle was un pur litterateur, a brilliant writer for 
effect. These failures of strong men absorbed in their own work 
to appreciate the value of another’s, when pursued on wholly 
different lines, have been seen before, and will be seen again. For 
those who have profited by both teachers, it is often easier to see 
what they have in common. . And the attempt to do this may per- 
-haps throw new light not merely on either teacher, but—and this 
is of much greater moment—on the thing taught. 

For many readers of Carlyle the unfinished papers and sum- 
maries of conversations published by Mr. Froude were the first 
intimation that Carlyle held any abstract principles as to Man’s 
place in the world that could be called by the name of a philo- 
sophy. Careful students of the “Sartor Resartus’””’ have no doubt 
seen that it was otherwise ; but even to-them, even perhaps to 
Carlyle himself, the underlying principles were so wrapped and 
veiled in their vesture of parable and trope, that it was often diffi- 
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cult to attribute to them separate existence. Men become readily 
the slaves of words, which yet, for all the richest and deepest 
thoughts, are a miserably imperfect vehicle. And the worst 1s. 
that when the slavery is once established, the words henceforth 
and mechanically lose the meaning which the first speaker had 
given them. It is not wonderful, then, that Carlyle, in his loneli- 
ness, deeply penetrated with truths held by few and for which: 
no words then current seemed to him adequate, should shrink 
from embodying them in abstract formulas. Embodying in such 
a case might be too like embalming. Preferring formless life to 
petrified perfection, he chose, as great teachers before him had 
chosen, to speak in parables. Nevertheless, if the parables are 
sound, the hard kernel of truth must lie within them. 

Here are some passages of Carlyle’s conversations as sum- 
marised by Froude (‘‘Carlyle’s Life in London.” By J. A. Froude. 
II., 279-281) :— 

“ Sciences of natural things he always respected. Science, however, 
in these latter days, was stepping beyond its proper province, like the 
young Titans trying to take heaven by storm..... If man, as 
explained by Science, was no more than a developed animal, and con- 
science and intellect but developments of the functions of animals, then 
God and religion were no more than inferences, and inferences which 
might be lawfully disputed. .... He did not believe in historical 
Ghiistiamity-€ ot. <r The body of the belief was now perishing, and the 
soul of it being discredited by its connection with discovered error, was 
suspected not to be a soul at all; half mankind, betrayed and deserted, 
were rushing off into materialism. Nor was the materialism the worst. 
Shivering at so blank a prospect, entangled in the institutions which 
remained standing when the life had gone out of them, the other half 
were ‘reconciling faith with reason,’ pretending to believe, or believing 
that they believed, becoming hypocrites, conscious or unconscious, the. 
last the worst of the two, not daring to look the facts in the face, so that 
the very sense of truth was withered in them. . . . Centuries of spiritual 


anarchy lay before the world before sincere belief could again be: 
generally possible among men of knowledge and insight.” 


Thus Carlyle recognised that the destructive effect of modern 
science could not be stayed at the traditional Christianity which 
he had long abandoned, but was threatening those fundamental 
truths in which he still believed ; and yet he repudiated as strongly 
as ever the materialism which would account for conscience and’ 
duty in terms of physics or biology. These conversations, Froude: 
tells us, took place in or about the year 1862; and it is impos- 
sible not to be reminded, in spite of differences of language, of 
the conceptions reached by Comte some forty years before, the 
root from which all his subsequent teaching grew. It is not with- 
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out interest in this direction to notice that two of the few contem- 
poraries on whom Comte had exerted a marked influence, John 
Stuart Mill and Gustave d’Eichtal, one of Comte’s earliest and 
most intimate friends, had also come into close contact with Car- 
lyle. How strongly Mill had been impressed by Comte appears 
from a well-known passage in the first edition of his “Logic” ; 
yet high as the eulogium was, it failed to convey an adequate 
measure of the real bearing of Comte’s conceptions. It may be 
doubted whether the moral intensity of Mill’s nature was such as 
to render him sensible to the primary purport of a thought which 
proved indeed to be the starting-point of a new philosophy, but 
of which both the source and the final end had more to do with 
the conduct of Man’s life than with the conduct of his thoughts. 
The speculative importance of Comte’s “law of the three stages” 
was undoubtedly great : but the ethical importance of it was incom- 
parably greater. The impulse which stirred Comte was his per- 
ception of the profound anarchy which pervaded every region of 
European life, public or private. In the family, in the State, in 
the body politic of Europe, all the old relations were disturbed, 
because there was no common understanding as to how to work, 
and what to work for. Comte’s early youth had been passed 
during the temporary arrest of the Revolution by Napoleon. A 
memorable school of publicists of whom De Maistre was the 
strongest type, were mercilessly dissecting the revolutionary doc- 
trine and preaching a return to medieval principles as the sole 
hope of salvation. Profoundly convinced of the impossibility of 
the Neo-Catholic dream, Comte was yet taught by it the extreme 
weakness of the doctrine which had destroyed without being able 
to replace. Of all the revolutionary teachers, Condorcet had come 
nearest to success in giving coherence to the revolutionary doc- 
trine. He had formed a philosophy of history ; he had a clear 
conception of society moving onward in the future through an 
orderly path of progress. Yet to Condorcet the Middle Ages 
were wholly incomprehensible. The “Imitatio Christi”? was a 
phenomenon which his philosophy left wholly unexplained. Comte 
regarded Condorcet with the reverence of a pupil for a master. 
But he read a chapter of the “Imitation ” daily. 

Now the conception of Comte to which I wish to call attention 
in order to compare it with the views of Carlyle is this. Moral 
facts exist in the world now, as always ; but an entire change is 
taking place in the ways of regarding them. Their study is 
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henceforth a branch of Science ; not, as heretofore, a branch of 
Theology. This to some will sound a truism, and it will be said 
that for a hundred years before Comte, at any rate since the 
days of Hume and the thinkers of the eighteenth century, it had 
become a commonplace for many educated minds. To a large 
extent this is true. Comte himself was the first to insist upon his 
debt to Hume ; and Condorcet’s “View of Intellectual Progress ” 
(Esquisse du Progrés de l’Esprit Humain) was his avowed starting- 
point. But the distinctive features in Comte’s work were these. 
First, this assertion of the change of the point of view from 
which moral facts were to be looked at, did not remain with him, 
as with Hume and others, a mere abstract philosophical state- 
ment. By practice and by example as well as by precept, he 
showed that the new mode was as organic as the old. He re- 
moved the strongest motive which has led and still leads men to 
cling, in spite of their reason and their judgment, to the old mode 
by showing that human life in every one of its departments could 
be built up far more perfectly by the new. Secondly, Comte’s 
mode of conceiving this enormous transition was incomparably 
larger and more complete than that of any of his predecessors. 
By his law of the three stages, applied successively to different 
departments of thought, he not only embraced a multitude of 
facts of which those before him had taken no account, but he 
explained the apparent paradox that the same minds could 
remain in the supernatural stage with regard to one order of 
truths, though they had reached the positive or scientific stage 
with regard to another. But thirdly—and this is of most 
importance for our immediate purpose—the region of ethical and 
social truth was in Comte’s survey vastly wider and far more 
fertile than it was to Hume or even to Condorcet. The elevation 
and integrity of Hume’s nature no candid student would deny. 
But what reader of Thomas a Kempis or Wordsworth or Carlyle 
but must feel that some of the deepest truths of man’s life were 
for Hume as non-existent as star-light for the blind or music 
for the deaf? It is the same in our own time. Many of our 
most vigorous thinkers are so absorbed in considering how such 
facts as duty, reverence, devotion may have been evolved, that 
they omit entirely to look at the facts themselves, and at last 
practically forget them. The evolution of a rose in bygone mil- 
Jenniums from some earlier and ruder plant is of course most 
interesting. But after all, the rose itself is a more precious thing 
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to man than the evolution of the rose. And so with the life of 
man. There is no need to disparage the profoundest enquiry as to 
how the sense of duty came to us, especially if we test at each 
step the reality of our results; yet the knowledge of what for 
European men and women in our time duty may be, is of greater 
moment than the completest view, could we attain it, of the 
genesis of duty in primeval man. Wonderful is the egg; but 
still more wonderful is the thing that comes out of it; and this 
the more when, as sometimes happens, the early stages of incuba- 
tion can only be guessed at, because they lie millions of ages 
deep. 

Those philosophers, from Hume downwards, who have re- 
garded the facts of man’s mental and moral life as amenable to 
scientific method, have for the most part dealt only with a small 
portion of the facts, and one large region till quite lately was 
left out of their field of view almost entirely. It is only in the last 
few years that the history of the great religions of mankind has 
been generally admitted into the domain of scientific study. Hume 
had approached the subject in a short essay, and then left it. 
With Comte it had been the cardinal subject of his Philosophy of 
History. Of late the scientific study of religion has become a 
specialty. But it will be noticed even here that those who handle 
this new branch of science speak of the object of their study as 
of a thing outside them and very far distant from them. It is an 
ancient monument to be revered, or a strange species to be 
tabulated. To look at it as we look on gravitation, heat, elec- 
tricity, or any other permanent agent affecting our life now and 
always, never suggests itself to them. 

To Comte, on the other hand, religion and duty were living 
things. Whatever the primeval beginnings of love and rever- 
ence, they have been carefully nurtured by the good and great 
of all ages. To them we owe it-that we are what we are, im- 
perfect, struggling, bearing with us bloodstains of the savage and 
broken links of the slave’s chain, yet with high hopes of a better 
and nobler future, and in the midst of toil and suffering blest by 
the sight of the stars and the dawn and the sunset, the trees and 
the flowers, blest still more by the deeds of heroic men, whether 
shown us in sculptured marble or in the moulding of a life of 
sacrifice and the building up of a Church. 

Yes, you say, but these germs of good that you speak of, 
which have been growing and fructifying from the first ages of 
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the world—whence come they? Can you explain them by the 
chemical changes in the brain tissue, by the competition of one 
variety of protoplasm with another a hundred million years ago? 
No, emphatically reply both Comte and Carlyle. It is not in the 
power of man to explain the universe at all. The origin of virtue, 
the origin of life, the origin of matter, all these things are utterly 
beyond our ken. Philosophies founded on algebra or founded on 
Darwinism will not serve us here. Algebra is a good thing. 
Darwin’s patient researches into the laws of inheritance—that, 
too, is good. Positivists assuredly undervalue neither. But a 
key to unlock the riddle of the universe? Not exactly! A child 
playing by the seaside might as well try to get the Atlantic 
into its little wooden tub. The little fraction of the universe that 
passes under our ken during the lifetime of our race—that is our 
sphere of thought and work. Our work, our duty lies here. 

Materialism, the attempt to explain life by chemistry and 
physics, to explain the facts of emotion, love, and hope by the 
facts of growth and digestion—these things Comte utterly re- 
pudiates. We are fenced in, guided, helped, by all sorts of 
material mechanical conditions: that is obvious. Our very exist- 
ence depends on the axis of the earth being at a certain angle 
with the plane of its orbit. Were it perpendicular, we should 
perhaps live more comfortably : were it much sloped, we should 
not live at all. So, too, a slight chemical change in the composi- 
tion of the air we breathe would prevent us from.breathing at all. 
These things are very important to. know and to think about. 
In every way the higher life is dependent on the lower. But the 
lower does not account for the higher. Not the cunningest of 
florists can make the loveliest rose affectionate or virtuous. You 
cannot account for the fact of love or reverence by physics and 
biology ; they are the products of Humanity, of the social life of 
Man. 

And here we have at once the chief point of agreement between 
Comte and Carlyle, and also the chief difference. Carlyle’s 
point of view was moral, but not social. It was individual. To 
dream of the infinite unknown, to meditate deeply on duty, to 
do the work nearest, whatever it chanced to be—all this is well ; 
but how does it help to unite men together and give them a: 
common object of work, a common object of reverence? How 
does it help them in dealing with the practical problems of life, 
such problems as are raised by modern industry and by the Re- 
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volution, French, Russian, Irish—European? Comte’s point of 
view is moral, like Carlyle’s ; but by virtue of being moral it is 
social, for it is governed by his conception of Humanity. 

J. H. Bripces 


MICHAEL DAVITT* 


‘WHEN one looks back over the long line of Irish patriots who have 
‘struggled for Irish liberty in various fashions, even in the nine- 
teenth century alone—O’Connell, Davis, Mitchel, Fintan Lalor, 
‘Stephens, John O’Leary, Smith O’Brien, Parnell, Davitt, not for- 
getting the women like “Speranza” and Miss Fanny Parnell, to 
name only the dead—when one looks back over this line it is a 
rather difficult matter to award the chief laurels to any one. Such 
a choice is almost bound to be invidious, so much depends on the 
‘qualities one has in view. Yet-no fair and unbiassed judge would, 
we think, fail to place Michael Davitt very high upon the list, if 
not, as Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington in this book boldly claims, in the 
very highest place of all. This biography of the great leader who 
‘was Irish revolutionary and cosmopolitan democrat combined is 
‘one of the most dynamic pieces of writing that has come from 
Treland for a long time. Whether or not we agree with every one 
of his judgments and conclusions, Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington deserves 
the greatest praise for his courage, at times bordering on audacity, 
his absolutely appalling honesty, and at the same time his deep 
and wholesome sanity. Perhaps these seem extravagant claims to 
make, yet I venture to think anyone knowing Irish politics who 
‘reads this book will agree they are justified. 

The story of Michael Davitt’s years of prison torture, which 
even to-day almost bring tears to the eyes, and then the picture of 
the man that survived, the sunny nature, unsoured and unblighted, 
‘ready at once to forgive the nation whose Government had inflicted 
‘such suffering the moment there seemed the least chance of real 
‘reconciliation, a character both strong and gentle; all this forms 
one of the brightest and most hope-giving pages in the record of 
Humanity. Often do we see the martyr who has gone through 
‘suffering and calumny for a great cause carry himself well through 
it all, but he comes out soured and embittered, with the milk of 


* «Michael Davitt: Revolutionary, Agitator, and Labour Leader.’’ By F. 
‘Sheehy-Skeffington. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d) 
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human kindness turned to gall. That was not the case with, 
Davitt. Branded as a murderer, literally chained in a cage for 
years, he came out triumphant alike over the judicial slander and 
the bodily torture. 

Michael Davitt, when but six years of age, was thrown out on 
the roadside with his father and mother from their little cottage 
in Mayo by the iniquitous power of unchecked landlordism. As a 
child he spent his early years in a Lancashire factory, where he 
lost his right arm tending some machinery he was too young to 
manipulate. As a youth he joined the Fenian organisation, and 
became one of its agents in the North of England. In 1870, whilst 
engaged in this enterprise, he was arrested, being then twenty- 
four years of age. He was tried and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. To read merely the synopsis of his prison tortures, as: 
given by Mr. Skeffington in this book, is enough to make one’s. 
blood boil, even at this distance of time. Take, for instance, this. 
out of many such examples :— 


“To find black beetles in soup, ‘skilly,’ bread, and tea was quite a 
commion occurrence ; and some idea may be formed of how hunger will 
reconcile a man to look without disgust upon the. most filthy objects in. 
nature, when I state as a fact that I have often discovered beetles in my 
food and have eaten it after throwing them aside, without experiencing 
much revulsion of feeling at the sight of such loathsome animals in my- 


VAC EUal Sacer It was quite a common occurrence in Dartmoor for 
men to be reported and punished for eating candles and other repulsive 
QEuCles seat ete ” (“Leaves from a Prison Diary.”) 


In giving these and several similar pasages, Mr. Sheehy-Skeffing-- 
ton well remarks that “there is no page in the history of, let us 
say, Russian tyranny which cannot be paralleled from the annals: 
of England’s treatment of the Irish claim to independence and 
equal laws.” 


Horrible- and inhuman punishments of this description were 
inflicted on Davitt in Millbank and Dartmoor. It is surely some- 
thing for our common humanity to glory in, to realise that such 
sufferings were stoutly borne, and to lay to our hearts the lesson 
that to him who has determination’ enough, fearful bodily torment 
may be endured without tarnishing the intellect or breaking the 
will; nay, without even destroying that serenity of spirit which 
can look on the whole tragedy of human misunderstanding and 
human greed without turning either to incurable bitterness or 
incurable despair. Davitt came out of prison ready to work afresh 
for all good causes, ready to champion the oppressed against their 
oppressors everywhere, and ready to plan again for Irish liberty, 
even at the risk of having again to face the old tortures. 
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On his release from prison on ticket-of-leave, in December, 
1877, Davitt began to -realise the futility of Fenian methods in 
modern conditions. “Parallel with his transition from a belief in 
secret conspiracy to that in open agitation, Davitt’s mind travelled 
along another line of thought from the airy idealism of the roman- 
tic revolutionary to the practical idealism of the social reformer.” 
He had an interview with Parnell. What is called in Irish politics 
the New Departure, the plan to bring together the revolutionary 
movement of Fentanism and the Parliamentary movement, the 
nexus being an attack on landlordism on the most Radical lines, 
was the next move. The Land League was to be the bond between 
the revolutionary party, so-called, and the constitutional party, so- 
called. There were, of course, subsidiary features in the plan, 
but that was its substance. Parnell hung back for a time, and the 
Fenian Council would have nothing to do with it. But Davitt won 
over many of the American and Irish Fenians of the rank and file, 
and in 1879 the Land League was started in Mayo. After a time 
Parnell put himself at its head, and the movement was launched 
which, notwithstanding many vicissitudes, broke the back of land- 
lordism in Ireland. ‘The Land League,” said Davitt before the 
Times Commission, ‘represented the triumph of what was for- 
giving over what was revengeful in my Celtic temperament.” 
Davitt thus entered on the road of constructive social reform he 
was never after to depart from. Nationalism, for him, was never 
a matter of green flag-waving. It was a matter of moral and 
material betterment for his fellows. There was nothing in him of 
the race fanatic, nor did he agree with the sot-disant “Irish ire- 
land’”’ movement, which, with some problematical good, seeks to 
generate a sort of feeble Irish jingoism, exclusive and narrow, hot- 
headed and abusive in its controversial methods, and which, for 
all the gush talked about it by well-meaning sentimentalists, who 
view it from outside, seems to live in an atmosphere of bad feeling 
and bitterness. 

The central interest of this volume, however, there can be no 
doubt, and the issue that will give rise to most discussion, is the 
revelation of the attitude of Davitt to Catholic clericalism, from the 
beginning of the Land League—the very first demonstration of 
which was against a rack-renting priest, Canon Burke—to the 
last campaign for popular control of education against Bishop 
O’Dwyer, of Limerick, and other clerics. If any Irish popular 
politician of the last decade deserved the name of ‘‘anti-clerical ” 
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Michael Davitt did, and Mr. Skeffington puts as one of the texts 
for his book Davitt’s warning to Bishop O’Dwyer: ‘Make no 
mistake about it, my Lord Bishop of Limerick, Democracy is going 
to rule in these countries.” 

The last year of Davitt’s life was taken up with this battle 
against clericalism, the story of which is told in detail in this 
book, which indeed is as much a polemic as a biography. Davitt 
repudiated and rejected the claim of ecclesiasticism to intervene in 
every detail of secular life, and he held throughout that the influ- 
ence of Rome in Irish politics was inimical to Irish freedom. 
The Vatican did not desire Home Rule, he believed, because it 
would remove the Irish members from Westminster or lessen their 
importance, whilst at the same time opening the door in Ireland 
to that democratic advance which has been found fatal to cleri- 
calism everywhere. individual priests, and even Bishops like Dr. 
Croke of Cashel, might be friendly—but they were exceptions ; 
the organisation as a whole was reactionary and conservative. 

In the General Election of 1906, having spoken for the Labour 
candidates in England and sought to strengthen the bond of fellow- 
ship between the Irish and English democracies, Davitt was 
attacked in a long letter in the Hreeman by Dr. O’Dwyer. He 
replied, and one of the most vital controversies of recent times in 
Ireland ensued. Never before had Irish clericalism been assailed 
by a popular leader of such weight and reputation. Parnell had 
attacked the clerics opposed to him during his last struggle for 
leadership, and the obviously political motive to a great extent 
discounted the onset. Davitt, on the other hand, was driven to a 
seemingly unpopular and new campaign by sheer conviction. He 
knew he would be calumniated, as he was, and find few friends to 
stand beside him at first, whilst he risked his popularity with old 
pietist admirers. He had, however, for shield his obvious sincerity ; 
no one could pretend he was*moved by any personal or oppor- 
tunist considerations. In the‘course of his letters he went on to 
attack the whole system of denominational education which 
separates children into hostile camps in the name of religion, and 
he defended secular education and exposed the whole episcopal 
attitude to higher education in Ireland. Had the Bishops had a 
little more “faith” in their creed, and not foolishly boycotted 
Trinity College, that university would have been attended, so far 
as means permitted, by numbers of Catholics, and would to-day 
have acquired all that “atmosphere” which is considered by 
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Catholics so essential. Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington’s book is bound 
to be challenged on all this, and he writes almost frankly as a 
partisan. His judgment, and indeed Davitt’s own, is dissented 
from by Mr. Justin McCarthy in an Introduction which, I confess, 
seems somewhat out of place. But Mr. Skeffington fortifies him- 
self with quotations and authorities, and will not be easily 
countered. 

This issue brings one to a problem of deep interest and import- 
ance, the relationship between Irish Nationalism and the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Bernard Shaw has wittily said that “in Ireland 
England is nothing but the Pope’s policeman.” Many Nationalists, 
including Davitt, have recognised, substantially, the truth of this 
view. They recognise that the present conditions of Irish govern- 
ment directly play into the hands of those clericals who desire to 
make the Irish question a religious, not a political, one, and who 
constantly speak as if Catholicism and Nationalism were inter- 
changeable terms. The larger idealism which seeks the human 
good and tends to set aside theological strife and bitterness is 
plainly objectionable to the clerical and conservative school, and 
indeed must be so. It is here that Mr. Skeffington’s book is open 
to some criticism. There are few recent writers on Ireland so alive 
to all the implications of the modern movement for social reform 
and humane progress as Mr. Skeffington. But he scarcely, it 
seems to me, allows for the feeling of those who, regarding 
Catholicism as the supremely important issue in life, sacrifice all 
for that. He praises Davitt, and rightly so, for saying he would 
not purchase liberty for Ireland at the price of giving one vote 
against the liberty of the South African Republics. Surely one can 
also, then, understand the psychology of the sincere Catholic who 
says that he would not purchase Home Rule at the price of a single 
vote given against the interests of his Church. As long as men do 
think that “eternal salvation” is to be obtained or promoted by 
holding to a special set of theological beliefs, then obviously the 
machinery for maintaining these beliefs in the fullest vigour is a 
matter of supreme moment. The intellectual problem here, as 
elsewhere, cannot be circumvented ; it must be boldly faced. It is 
futile to attack a given conclusion whilst leaving the premises, 
from which the conclusion inevitably flows, untouched. Though 
there is every indication in his published opinions that Davitt was 
being driven, towards the end, to face the intellectual issue, yet 
at the time of his death he had not formulated any conclusion. 
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There are reasons for believing that had he lived-he would have 
ended in a vague humanitarian theism... Indeed, even though he 
died as a Catholic, that would have fairly represented his: real 
frame of mind at the close of his life. -As his outlook widened and 
mellowed with the years, so he developed in this direction also. 
He corresponded ‘in terms of almost confidential frankness with 
Protestant clergymen and Orange leaders, with persecuted Jews, 
with English Socialists. His strong human instincts éasily led 
him thus far. The man who had spent eight or nine years in 
prison’ had so good a heart that it lighted his intellectual path 
where even keener brains might have gone astray. Michael Davitt 
simply could not play the bigot’ either in religion or in anything 
else. 

There is one other word to be said before parting from this 
book. Whilst vigorously attacking what he considers ‘clerical 
mischief in Irish political life, Mr. Skeffington is still a staunch 
Nationalist, still holds by the cause of Irish political freedom, still 
believes that the best cure for ecclesiastical interference is demo- 
cratic: rule. There often arise in Ireland writers who hold this, 
and the number of persons who agree with Mr. Skeffington’s view 
is \ unquestionably growing. But occasionally some of these 
writers, weak of character, and naturally receiving little notice or 
encouragement in official Nationalist quarters, are tempted to 
pocket their Nationalism altogether and play to the Tory and 
Orange gallery. They will draw lurid pictures of the evils of 
Irish clericalism for the edification of English Unionists. Getting 
no hearing, probably seeking none, on Nationalist platforms, they 
allow themselves to be used by an anti-Catholic and anti-National- 
bigotry which is many degrees worse than anything they attack. 
The crass bigotry of Belfast was almost .proverbial until Mr. 
Lindsay Crawford and his friends recently took in hand the 
education of Orange Ulster. Whilst,:on the other hand, it ‘is 
by no means impossible for the genuine Irish critic to get a hear- 
ing from his fellow-countrymen, even for very unpopular opinions. 
Unpopular propaganda, it goes without saying, can never be an 
easy matter anywhere. But the Irish people in general are not 
less disposed to hear the other side than the bulk of people else- 
where, provided they be dealt with courteously and sincerely, Mr.' 
Skeffington is not to be confounded with the kind of writer men- 
tioned above. Sane, strong, filled with a deep conviction and a 
truthfulness which panders to the prejudice of no party, his book. 
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deserves to be read not merely by those who desire a brilliant 
sketch of a great Irishman, but who desire also to get an idea of 
some of the forces at work in present- -day Ireland. 

FREDERICK RYAN 


GOVERNMENT, PARLIAMENT AND 
COUNTRY 


WHEN, some forty years ago, the English Positivists began to 
apply their principles to the politics of this country, they found the 
prevalent views very different from those which exist at present. 
It is true that as regards the basic principle of their public action, 
the subordination of politics to morals, the principle that the ad- 
vantage of nations or parties, of classes or of individuals must 
yield to the advantage of society as a whole—public opinion has 
not much changed. Sometimes it has been worse, sometimes it 
has been better, but there has been no steady movement in one 
direction. But in regard to another question, the change is ad- 
mitted on all sides. Then the old political economy was still in 
full credit. The interference of the State was kept within the 
narrowest limits. Socialism was a foreign product, in this country 
repudiated on all sides. Now political economy has long been 
banished to another planet, and we are all Socialistic, if we are not 
yet all Socialists. Time has dealt unkindly with the old indivi- 
dualistic attacks on the Positivists. The interests of individuals 
and classes still powerfully affect the political situation, but the 
defenders. of those interests are in general careful to dissociate 
them from the lost cause of laissez faire. But there was another 
point on which, forty years ago, the Positivists took an even more 
unpopular course, and in which, though the public are not so 
ready to admit it, the logic of events has been on their side. To 
the horror of all right-thinking persons, whether Liberals or Con- 
servatives, they ventured to assert that the great stronghold of our 
liberties, the British Parliament, had already passed its meridian 
and was destined to decline in power and public estimation—a 
heresy so absurd, so impious, so opposed to patent facts, as to 
discredit all other opinions which came from the same source. 
Yet who to-day would maintain that Parliament holds the same 
place in the public mind that it did forty years ago?, Compare the 
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reports of the debates in the Press then and now. -Note- the 
absence of division lists. Listen to the complaints of the private 
member. Practically, legislation has passed from the private mem- 
ber’s province, not perhaps to the public disadvantage. If his 
party is in power, his duty lies in keeping quiet so as to avoid 
wasting time, and in voting as the Whips order. The main pur- 
pose of a General Election is to decide what party shall hold office 
for the next few years. This is decided by the composition of the 
House of Commons, and when this is known, the chief purpose of 
the existence of that assembly is fulfilled. There remain, indeed, 
two subsidiary purposes. A powerfully-organised section outside 
Parliament may act on an uncertain or divided Government 
through the House of Commons. Of this, a recent instance was 
afforded during the passage of the Trade Unions Bill. Criticisms 
offered in Committee may improve the details of a measure. In 
both cases the general effect is to encourage Ministers to carry 
out the intention of the Bill more fully and completely—to minimise 
the influence of those members of the Cabinet who are least in 
touch with the views prevailing in the party. But the effectual 
application of the latter function is obviously undermined by the 
enforcement of the closure by compartments dear to Ministers, 
both Liberal and Conservative. Perhaps they are not sorry when 
the obstructive loquacity of out-and-out opponents of a Bill during 
the discussion on the earlier clauses in one of the compartments 
puts a stop to friendly criticisms on the later clauses by those who 
really wish to improve it. A more illogical arrangement could not 
be imagined. Nothing could be more calculated to reduce the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament to contempt than unbridled loquacity on 
some clauses alternating with enforced silence on others ; yet this 
is apparently the accepted method in all complicated legislation. 
That the chief function of, a General Election is practically, 
though not in name, that of a Presidential Election in the United 
States, was never so fully recognised as in 1906. To get rid of a 
Ministry which had become generally unpopular, and the weak- 
ness of which after the loss of many of its most eminent members, 
was hardly denied by its supporters, had long been the wish of the 
country ; and the new Government found itself in possession of a 
majority which had never been approached since the first Re- 
formed Parliament was elected in 1832. The chief meaning of the 
vote was condemnation of the late Ministry. And as political 
memories are proverbially short, and gratitude for past services 
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and animosity for past wrongs quickly give way to present needs 
and wishes, it was probable that the unexampled Liberal majority 
could not long be maintained. That the by-elections were on the 
whole favourable to the Government during the first two years of 
their power was more perhaps than they could have reasonably 
expected. That a change is now evident is hardly surprising. It 
may easily be exaggerated. Ireland is not affected by these 
revulsions of opinion. Scotland and Wales are scarcely touched 
as yet. And if in the great industrial centres of Northern England 
the Liberals are likely to suffer at by-elections owing to a division 
of the progressive forces, this will be much less felt at a General 
Election. Consciously or unconsciously, at all events in some dis- 
tricts, mutual concessions will be made, unless a foolish exaggera- 
tion of differences produces an artificial hostility. In any but a 
purely party sense, the existence of a Labour Party is no dis- 
advantage to Liberalism. It is surely an advantage to that cause 
that the action of that curious and peculiarly British phenomenon, 
“the swing of the pendulum,” should be hampered by the exist- 
ence of a third party ; and that the unpopularity which most 
Governments in this country accumulate should not be in this 
case for the sole benefit of the Unionists. As to the opposition of 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons, it is sufficient to 
point out that usually where they oppose, the Government has the 
support of the leaders of the Opposition ; and where, as in some 
of the discussions on Old Age Pensions, the Opposition has sup- 
ported the Labour men, they have thereby conceded the principle 
of the Bill in trying to extend its scope—no slight aid to the 
success and permanence of the measure. A more serious loss has 
befallen the Government without any fault of its own: the leader 
so loved and trusted, so loyal in adversity, so unchanged by 
prosperity, has passed away. The death of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been a great blow to his party, and a still greater 
to the cause he so valiantly defended. 

Strictly, at a General Election, the voter has generally only 
three courses open to him; he can vote for the Conservatives or 
for the Liberals or he can abstain. It was only in a few constitu- 
encies that he had at the last election still another course open to 
him—to vote for a member of the Labour Party. Therefore, in 
general, he could only vote on the one question, whether the 
Government of the country was to be entrusted to the Liberals or 
the Conservatives. The promotion of particular measures under 
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our present system depends not so much on the votes given at the 
poll as on the choice of candidates by the local party leaders and 
organisations, and on the pressure brought to bear on the candi- 
dates when chosen ; and the result does not always represent the 
real wishes of the mass of the voters. This is one of the diffi- 
culties which always confront a Liberal Government ; and never 
more so than in the present instance. Particular sections of the 
party in their zeal for their own particular ends, secure an influence 
in the choice of candidates out of all proportion to their numbers 
or real weight in the community ; and they thus impose their 
policy on the whole party. The chief offenders in this respect are 
the Nonconformists and their friends, the Temperance Party. The 
Free Churchmen, who had undoubtedly suffered much injustice in 
the villages, where the only school was under the control of the 
Church, succeeded in forcing the education question to the front. 
They even tried to persuade the public that it was the great ques- 
tion on which the Election was fought; and they succeeded in 
obtaining pledges that it should be dealt with in conformity with 
their views. But there is a point beyond which the most clever 
manipulation of electoral forces is useless. Shrinking from 
“Secular Education,” they threw justice overboard and scouted 
logic. Their movement stood revealed as an attempt to remove 
their own sectional grievances without any care for those of 
others, or even of bare consistency. A more ‘“unprincipled ” 
movement it would be impossible to imagine. And so far, in spite 
of numbers and of promises, they have failed to obtain their 
desires. And meantime two great measures of social reform, sup- 
ported on very different principles and appealing to the mass of 
the people—the safeguarding of the Trade Unions and the estab- 
lishment of Old Age Pensions—have experienced a very different 
fate. 

In the early days of the present Parliament, it was common 
talk that to preserve Free Trade and control the power of the 
Lords were paramount objects to which all others must give way. 
Many urgent claims and old-standing promises were put aside on 
the supposition that they would interfere with these prime objects. 
For the first, it was obviously necessary that the Government 
should not lose the confidence of the country. For the second, it 
was equally necessary that the Government should only send to 
the Lords such Bills as they would reject at their peril: In send- 
ing- the Education Bill to the Upper House, they gave the Lords 
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an opportunity of rejecting a measure for which the mass of the 
people cared nothing. ‘It was the practical abandonment of the 
campaign against the Peers. And if the Education Bill was the. 
Peers’ opportunity, so there seems reason to think that the Licens« 
ing Bill may be the opportunity of the Protectionists. Not that it. 
is quite so unpopular as when it was first introduced ; and the. 
reason is very instructive. The managers of the agitation against- 
‘it and those who have supplied them with funds are chiefly con-. 
cerned for the brewers’ monopoly ; they have made the mistake of 
making that question too prominent ; and the public, which cares. 
very little for the interests of the brewers, but dislikes restric-. 
tions that appear unnecessary, is rather inclined to draw back. 
Had the Government struck solely at a monopoly perhaps more. 
dangerous politically than morally, the interested opposition of the. 
brewers would not have been very dangerous. Had they sought, 
by a system of high licenses, to direct some of the brewers’ profits, 
to the public good, they might even have gained in popularity. 
As it is, they have obeyed a set of irresponsible fanatics, and have. 
imperilled more than one great cause entrusted to their keeping. 
The defenders of the Government claim that they have done no, 
more than fulfil their promises to the Temperance Party. Have. 
they fulfilled their promises to the public? There are two policies, 
either of which is capable of justification, but which are mutually - 
exclusive. The Government may say that it is their business to. 
propose such measures as they think for the public good. If the 
Peers reject them, on the Peers the responsibility must fall. If: 
the promoters of these measures lose their popularity, it is enough, 
that it is lost in a good cause. Or the Government may say, we. 
exist primarily to safeguard Free Trade and curb the power of 
_the Lords, therefore we must put aside all measures which would: 
interfere with those objects. But let us have one or the other, 
and not a blundering and unfair.combination of the two. Why 
should the claims of Ireland, so continuously urged, so long ad-. 
mitted by the party in power, be set aside—even now, when the 
acute hostility they once awakened has passed away—while much 
more unpopular measures are pressed forward? Why is Ireland: 
to be sacrificed to the supposed interests of Free Trade, while Free. 
Trade itself is sacrificed to the fanatics of Temperance? Let us, 


at least have one weight and one measure. 
S. H. Swinny 
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BENN’S “MODERN ENGLAND” 


‘Mr. ALFRED W. BENN, whose “History of English Rationalism 
in the Nineteenth Century” was reviewed in our Vol. XIV., pp. 
250 and 269, has now published a popular history of Modern Eng- 
land for the last 120 years (Two vols., r2mo. Rationalist Press 
Association. 7s. net.) He calls it on his title-page “a record of: 
opinion and action from the time of the French Revolution to the 
present day.” It is a thoroughly sound and eminently readable 
summary of the progress of thought and of society in England 
from the time of George III. And the book can be recommended 
as a valuable handbook to the general reader. 


“cc 


The author justly claims in his preface that his record deals 
with human feelings, reason, will, rather than with wars, pageants, 
biographies, and the sensational incidents of ordinary history. His 
special interest is in the “widespread disintegration of theological 
beliefs,” which he justly regards as lying at the root of modern 
philosophy and science, and also as having a subtle reaction on 
literature and politics. This is the main, and far the most satisfac- 
tory, part of his book. An Irish Protestant, who has resided 
abroad for more than forty years, and is an adherent of J. Stuart 
Mill, naturally would take some views of external policy rather 
different from those of this Review. 


Mr. Benn opens his book with an excellent summary of the 
stimulus given to Radical thought in England by the French Re- 
volution, of which he rightly appreciates the ecumenical power: 
His analysis of the alternate rise and decline of the Establishment 
in England, of the evolution of evangelical ideas, and their long 
struggle against positive science, is in the main a popular abridge- 
ment of the author’s elaborate study of English Rationalism ; and 
it is a vade-mecum of Free-Thought literature. In general philo- 
sophy Mr. Benn seems to hold by Mill rather than Comte, whose 
‘conception of Sociology he entirely appreciates. But I do not see 
that the divergences which Mr. Benn suggests are either large or 
important. He is, if not a Positivist, a convinced humanitarian 
Agnostic. And for social action these two schools of thought are 
always found in practical co-operation. 


To attempt to discuss the complex problems of English inter- 
vention or abstention in the changeful crises of external politics 
would be to write a book as long as that of Mr. Benn in 500 pages. 
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His summary of the leading events of the nineteenth century is 
lucid, thoughtful, and accurate. Where the readers of this Review 
-are most likely to differ from him, he gives ample reasons for the 
ground he takes up. The conspicuous merit of Mr. Benn’s scheme 
is the equal interest that he bestows on the intellectual movement, 
on social progress, and on political change. He thoroughly under- 
stands the subtle and often unnoticed interaction of all three 
elements of growth. And he rightly accentuates in a way that is 
missed by ordinary historians, the dominant influence of intellectual 
progress as the moving force both of social and of political 
-advance. 

One of the most striking parts, and perhaps the finest part, of 
Mr. Benn’s book is the concluding chapter, pages 478-497, on 


“The Eclipse of Genius.” It may be somewhat pessimistic ; but 
for the hour we must admit how just is the criticism of modern 
ways and life “up-to-date.” How true is his condemnation of 


materialism, in the sense not of discarding antique superstitions, 
but of the thirst after gain and material pleasures! How melan- 
choly is the decline of literary genius, of scientific originality, 
of public speaking, of journalism, of the higher education! The 
-dead level of a mechanical instruction in the elements and instru- 
ments of culture rather than in the essentials of knowledge and 
the stimulus of thought, exercises a depressing effect on all our 
higher intellect. Of old, says Mr. Benn, the thinkers had “no 
time to make money.” The day is coming when they will have 
“no time for anything else.” 

A cool, thoughtful, instructed summary of recent civilisation as 
a whole, such as is that before us, offers many suggestions for 
thought, which escape our notice when we are dealing with limited 
periods or with special subjects. From the rise of Pitt in 1784 to 
the fall of Balfour in 1906, what an ebb and flow, what alternate 
progress and reaction, what expectations and what disappoint- 
ments fill the 120 years of English story! How often do Reform, 
Democracy, Peace, Retrenchment seem to be heralding a new mil- 
lennium, only to die away, and even lead on to new and un- 
suspected evils! It is a tale which cannot justify any of our 
‘current theories of politics, nor seem cause of triumph to any of 
our rival parties. Democrats so often defeat the Oligarchs, only 
to find themselves checkmated by a new form of obstruction, or 
some strange hark-back to aristocratic claims. And yet, when the 
secular pretensions of Birth, Wealth, and Church seem to be most 
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firmly in the ascendant, a crash comes, and they all fall in a 
welter, as we saw two years ago. 

Another thought, too, presses on me as I read the story of 
Imperial Expansion from Chatham to Cecil Rhodes. Is Britain 
really as great to-day, even in its hour of International Ex‘entes,. 
as she was a century ago, or half a century ago? Is this huge 
amorphous, hybrid, discontinuous Empire in 1908 really stronger 
than was England when Chatham was in his prime? Is England. 
as much respected in Europe as in the days of Nelson and Welling- 
ton, Canning and Palmerston? is the Indian Empire as per- 
manent and as hopeful as it seemed in the age of John Company, 
Macaulay, and Metcalfe? Has the Union Act of 1801 made Ireland 
truly British, prosperous, peaceful, contented, as was hoped it 
would do? Have Uganda, Klondike, Rhodesia, Transvaal, Egypt 
reduced the burdens on our people, made us happier as a nation, 
saved us from national panics, from national scandals, relieved the 


chronic miseries of the labouring masses ? 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


PROTESTANTISM IN HISTORY* 


Wuat place does Protestantism hold in the history of the 
West? What has been its influence upon political events? 
It was largely, if not wholly responsible for the revolt of the 
German peasantry and its brutal suppression: it intensified the’ 
fierceness of the soldiery at the sack of Rome in 1527: it supplied 
a chief reason both for the ten years of civil war in France and: 
for the Thirty Years’ War in mid-Europe. It has been the motive- 
force in the oppression of Ireland. It has intensified prejudice and: 
suspicion in our political dealings with Catholic countries. With 
its pretensions to a higher code of morals than that with which 
it credits the Catholic Church, it has utterly failed to act as a 
spiritual power in modifying the immoral tendencies of Protestant 
Governments. Our National Church has done nothing to check 
the mad lust for territory in our many aggressive wars; and the 
Nonconformists, with their great advantage of freedom from 
State control, have shown the same moral impotence in all serious. 
crises, with very few exceptions. 


* The concluding words of a lecture on “ Protestantism" delivered before 
the London Positivist Scciety. 
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But no great movement in the history of Humanity is useless, 
-or permanently retrograde. Neither the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages, nor the Revival of Learning, nor the Protestant Revolution, 
nor the Jesuit Reformation has been without its quota of good ; 
-and all these movements have had to participate in other influ- 
ences more powerful than themselves, because more in accord- 
ance with social and religious needs. Calvin might burn Servetus, 
‘but the step in the disintegration of theology for which Servetus 
was burned, at length dominated a portion of the very sect founded 
‘by Calvin. 

With all its faults, Protestantism has resulted in such free- 
-dom, in such a spirit of toleration as perhaps could only have 
“come as a consequence of its want of cohesion, of its incongruous 
forms of belief, its indefinite sanctions, and its lack of sustaining 
force. It has yielded the easier to higher human interests. What- 
-ever its defects, it has been the religious sustenance of millions 
of people, and has thus afforded them pleasure and satisfaction, 
-and no doubt in numberless cases much moral support. Its very 
-defects may tend to emancipate men from supernatural beliefs— 
‘the necessary preparation for the Religion of Humanity. 

R. NEWMAN 


PAK AG Kita aS 


The Indian debate in the House of Lords was chiefly remark- 
sable for the contrast between the attitude of Lord Morley and that 
-of Lord Curzon in regard to the partition of Bengal. Lord Curzon 
-—and it is a sign of the times—took no pride in the partition. 
On the contrary, he was anxious to minimise his part in bringing 
it about and to share the odium with Lord Midleton, who promptly 
repudiated the honour. But the Liberal Secretary of State, on the 
-other hand, was quite prepared to cherish the infant thus disowned 
by its official progenitor, and to declare that for him the question 
was closed. And meantime the work of coercion in India goes on. 
While new measures of repression are being passed at Simla, Mr. 
‘Tilak is being prosecuted under the ordinary law at Bombay before 
-a jury of nine which contains no Hindu or Mahomedan and seven 
Europeans. In the sedition case at Tinnevelly, in Madras, the 
_Judge has sentenced one of the prisoners to penal servitude for 
life and the other to penal servitude for ten years. An Indian 
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assessor who sat with him was of opinion that the accused were 
not guilty of the charge preferred. (July 21) 
* * * 


The First International Moral Instruction Conference meets in 
London on September 25, 26, 28, and 29, under the patronage of 
the Education Ministers of Belgium, England, France, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Roumania, Russia, and Spain; and the pro- 
gramme gives promise of a very interesting meeting. Dr. Michael 
Sadler will be the President, and among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are ‘Ethical Aims, Means, and Limitations in the Various 
Types of Schools,” ‘Character-Building,” ‘Problems of Moral 
Instruction,” “The Relation of Religious to Moral Education,” 
“Systematic Moral Instruction” (when Mr. Gould will contribute 
a paper), “Biology and Moral Education,” etc. The papers will 
be circulated beforehand and taken as read, so as to allow more 
time for discussion. Tickets for the Congress (1os. 6d. each) can 
be obtained from Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clap- 
ham Park, S.W.,-or from Mr. Gustav Spiller, the General Secre-- 
tary, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

* * ¥ 

The “indeterminate sentence” has been for a long time the 
aim of many prison reformers, and these have welcomed the Bill 
“to make better provision for the prevention of crime, and to 
provide for the prolonged detention of habitual offenders,” now 
before Parliament. Under the most favourable circumstances, it 
will be very difficult to decide when, under the “indeterminate ”’ 
system, a prisoner is sufficiently reformed to justify his release ; 
for the conditions of life under detention must always be different 
from those in the free world outside. Have we at present either 
psychological knowledge or expert and impartial agents to carry 
out the task of discrimination? Have we arrived at a stage of 
civilisation which renders it possible? The liberty of the criminal 
would be placed entirely in the hands of his keepers. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that, in the eyes of some of 
its most powerful supporters, the introduction of the ‘‘indeter- 
minate”’ sentence is really the purpose of the Bill. The Humani- 
tarian quotes Judge Rentoul as saying to two prisoners of bad 
reputation who appeared before him at the Old Bailey, “I believe 
an Act is contemplated for imprisoning men like you for the rest 
of your lives, and I think it would be a wise and proper measure.” 
I have myself heard another Judge use very similar language from 
the Bench. Thus, in the opinion of those who are to give sen- 
tences under it, the measure is really one to secure the imprison- 
ment for life of habitual offenders. With the cruelty of this I am 
not now concerned, except to point out that no assuagement in 
the rigours of detention can make up for the loss of hope. What 
I wish to point out is that it is impossible, in the view of declara- 
tions like those of Judge Rentoul, to treat the Bill solely from the 
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point of view of the advocates of the “indeterminate” sentence: 
If the authors of this innovation in our criminal law do not intend 
that the Bill shall be one to secure the imprisonment for life of 
almost all habitual offenders, surely they might accept the pro- 
posal that the total detention should not last more than ten years. 
Even the most voracious Judge might be satisfied with that as a 
beginning. 
x x % 

As Sir George Darwin has pointed out in a letter to the Times, 
the actual size of a thing is not affected by the unit of measure- 
ment chosen or the name given to that unit. When he was four 
foot high he wanted to be six foot; but he did not add to his 
stature by calling eight inches a foot, and thus expressing his 
height as six foot in terms of the new unit. So by calling eleven 
o’clock twelve and twelve o’clock one, the promoters of the Bill 
for the Confusion of Time, curiously described as the Daylight-. 
Saving Bill, will not add one second to the amount of daylight, 
nor alter the social considerations which lead men to perform 
certain actions so many hours before or after the sun has crossed’ 
the meridian. For many ages this event—which is unaffected by 
Acts of Parliament—and the corresponding time in the night have 
been chosen as fixed points from which to count the hours. In 
this country 3 p.m. means three hours after the sun has crossed 
the meridian at Greenwich. What will be gained by calling it 
four? If it is recognised that four is only a new name for what 
has been known as three, it will not affect the habits of the people. 
A change can only result if the people are successfully deceived, 
and think the new four means the same thing as the old. In 
other words, early rising is to be brought about by an elaborate 
system of public lying—bound sooner or later to be found out. 
And public deceit always turns to the advantage of the powerful 
and the crafty and to the disadvantage of the ignorant and the 
weak. 

* * * ; 

An attempt has been made to rebut the charge of trickery, on 
the ground that for places not on the meridian of Greenwich, clocks 
do not now mark the natural time. But in this there is no deceit. 
If every clock was marked “‘Greenwich Time,” there would be no 
interference with the purpose for which that time is chosen. But 
the purpose of the new numbering of the hours can only be accom- 
plished if the deceit succeeds—that is, if the mew numbers are 
erroneously supposed to represent the old. It is found convenient 
to have one standard time for Great Britain ; but this convenience 
would be outweighed by the inconvenience if there was anywhere 
a large discrepancy between standard and local time. In the 
United States it is found better to submit to the inconvenience of 
three standard times—East, Central, and West. 

‘ * * * 


At bottom, the supporters of the Bill seem to think that there 
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is some mysterious connection between the name of a time (e.g., 
ten o’clock) and the performance of an action (e.g., going to bed). 
Yet who supposes that if seven o’clock were called ten, people 
would go to bed seven hours after the sun had passed the meridian? 
It is sufficient to point out that times have changed in the past. 
Theatres no longer begin at six, as they did in 1812. The social 
forces that have brought about the change would not be affected 
by the renaming of the hours. If the Bill became law, a period 
of confusion and readjustment would ensue. And as the new 
names would only be used in summer, the confusion would be 
recurrent. S. H. Swinny 


NO Bae i S 


MarriAGE.—On July 15, at the Parish Church, East Barnet, Lewis Beesly, 
F.R.C,S. Ed., youngest son of Prcefessor E. S. Beesly, to Gertrude Isabel, 
youngest daughter of A. R. Bulman, B.C.S., of Trevor Hall, East Barnet. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘Positivist Review’’ for January, 1908, and succeeding 
numbers, will be published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 17, John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions should 
in future be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or 
as heretofore from Mr. W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
but subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, 
who will also supply the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the PosiTivist REv1IEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The ‘Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 
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THE NEW CALENDAR 


READERS of this Review will naturally turn with keen interest to 
the new volume of “Miscellanies”” which Lord Morley has just 
published: (Macmillan and Co. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.). Besides the 
weighty and suggestive studies it contains on Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, and John Stuart Mill, he reprints the elaborate review of 
the “ New Calendar of Great Men,” a book which our Society pub- 
lished in 1892, and which still continues to have an increasing 
circulation year by year. It is a matter of real pride to the fifteen 
contributors of the joint work to receive such a generous measure 
of encouragement from so high an authority as that of Lord 
Morley, all the more striking in that on many crucial points he is 
in root antagonism with Auguste Comte, and offers to the writers 
of the biographies many grave criticisms which they are bound 
to consider. 

Having expressed our sincere acknowledgment of the service 
thus conferred on our collective labour and of the large tribute 
of respect thus offered to the historical conception of Comte, I 
shall take the opportunity of making a few explanations on some 
of the points under discussion. 

Mr. Morley (for I shall use the old familiar name which he 
puts on his title-page) repeats and adopts the high estimate of 
Comte’s historical Calendar, made by Mill and also by Littré, as 
“‘a luminous manual of meditation and instruction.” But as my 
present object is to offer some explanations to readers of the 
“‘New Calendar,” not to dwell on the commendation it has re- 
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ceived, I procged to deal with a few specific facts of historical 
estimate. 

Some general provisos may be considered first. Comte always 
treated his “historical Calendar ”as purely provisional, as being 
intended only for the immediate use of the leading peoples of 
Western Europe in the Tvansition Century, and as being inevitably 
unfit to give a concrete tableau of human civilisation as a whole. 
He himself (in the fourth volume of his “ Polity”) followed it by 
an abstract Calendar, constructed on a different plan, which he 
designed as ultimately to supersede his “provisional” Calendar. 
This “abstract? Calendar, which contains only forty names, is 
adopted by some purists as having already supplanted the his- 
torical Calendar. Over and over again Comte insists on the “un- 
avoidable shortcomings ”’ of any list of names to commemorate all 
the unknown heroes and heroines by whom civilisation has been 
slowly built up, and still more to do justice to moral greatness as 
we can to intellectual and practical genius, or to those races whose 
merits are not recorded in the stormy annals of States. 

The difficulties of drawing up a really complete table of the 
benefactors of mankind are much increased if they have to be 
apportioned into months, weeks, and days. The Calendar prac- 
tically closes about the year 1830, and includes only those who 
were born before the nineteenth century. These dates account for 
several omissions, for the whole must be referred to the general 
state of scientific and historical knowledge of two or three gene- 
rations ago. On the other hand, whatever may be _ these 
“inevitable shortcomings,” or the “provisional” and Occidental 
character of Comte’s historical Calendar, we thought sixteen years 
ago, and we still think, that it forms a valuable conspectus of 
general history ; and also that it was not for us to attempt either 
to correct it or to supplement it. 

This point of its date of construction (say 1840) does some- 
thing to clear up a very important defect in the Calendar on 
which Mr. Morley enlarges with great force—the neglect of the 
great work of preserving ancient civilisation performed by the 
Byzantine Empire between the age of Justinian and that: of the 
last Constantine. Mr. Morley’s criticism that the defence of 
Christian and Roman civilisation by the Eastern’ Empire was of 
prime importance is undoubtedly true. But I am not satisfied with 
his suggestion that its omission was due to “a settled prejudice 
against the Orthodox Church,” and that Comte felt bound “to 
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take up the Pope’s quarrels.’’ Indirectly perhaps Comte was 
influenced by Catholic historians ; but, I fear, it was rather due 
to what Dr. Johnson admitted—“pure ignorance.” In 1840 a 


philosopher had little but Gibbon and Lebeau, Voltaire and Guizot 
to instruct him; and all of these were shamefully unjust to the 
“Lower Empire.” Byzantine history, said Voltaire, is ‘‘a worth- 
less repertory of declamation and miracles”; and Mr. Lecky, as 
late as 1869, called it “the most thoroughly base and despicable 
form that civilisation has yet assumed.” I fear that Comte, in 
1840, when as yet Finlay, Freeman, Hodgkin, and Bury were 
not, was tainted with the same heresy. In spite of any prejudice 
against the Orthodox Church, Comte accepted for his heroes 
Constantine, Theodosius, Marcian and Pulcheria, St. Chrysostom 
and St. Basil, as well as Papinian. But he was no doubt wholly 
ignorant of the great services to conservative civilisation achieved 
by the Constantines, Leos, and Basils, Heraclius and Phocas, 
whilst Western Europe was in the throes of reconstruction. All 
I can say is, that the editor of the “New Calendar” has since 
done his best to fill up this great omission —Jlacunam valde 
deflendam. 

I suppose the same fact of date—the state of scholarship down 
to 1840—accounts for the omission of Catullus. In my own com- 
mentary on the “ Positivist Library ” (1886, p. 16), I said: “No 
reason is known for the exclusion of Catullus and the admission 
of Tibullus, whom modern criticism recognises to be quite inferior 
to Catullus. The omission is probably owing to this: that Catullus 
was but imperfectly understood in France in the ’forties, when 
modern research had not yet explained the obscurities or settled 
the text of these exquisite lyrics.” As Mr. Robinson Ellis tells 
us, “Catullus may almost be said to have been during the last 
century a neglected book.” It was not till the second half of the 
nineteenth century that the text was cleared up and the beauty of 
Catullus at last recognised. 

Mr. Morley seems inclined to place Lucretius as a poet above 
Virgil. The rank of Virgil as the chief of all Roman poets was 
certainly a most deliberate judgment of Comte which our “New 
Calendar’? warmly justified. Lucretius is in the Calendar, but 
not in the ‘“Positivist Library” ; on grounds which I stated in 
my “Commentary ” (p. 16) that though “now recognised as in the 
front rank of poetic genius he is probably omitted from the 
Library owing to the metaphysical and sceptical spirit which 
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pervades the extraordinary work of this great man, and which 
may seem unfitted for constant reading of a popular kind.” 
Whatever the subtlety of his philosophical ontology and the 
dithyrambic splendour of his Nature-worship, Lucretius has not 
the social and national enthusiasm of Virgil, and cannot serve as 
the highest type of Roman aspiration. As we wrote in our “New 
Calendar” (p. 75): “ This vision of a peaceful reorganisation of 
the world, and the intense social and religious earnestness of 
Virgil, separate the ‘4Zneid’ from all the literary epics, ancient 
or modern.” Lucretius may be the favourite poet of the scholar 
and the critic; but Virgil is the true poetic prophet of Rome, as 
he was recognised to be all through the Empire and the Middle 
Ages. To dethrone Virgil in order to place Lucretius on that 
historic seat would offend the instincts of the old and the modern 
world ; and it would certainly ran counter to the principles of our 
“Calendar,” which everywhere ranks the gospel of patriotism 
and national regeneration above any subtlety of imagination or 
literary skill. 

I confess that I read with compunction Mr. Morley’s remon- 
strances about Horace. I fear that our “Calendar” does him 
scant justice. It is true that we speak of “his unapproachable 
excellence as a lyrist”’ ; but that is hardly enough for the inimit- 
able friend of our youth and of our old age; whose gem-like 
phrases trip from the tongue of every educated man; whose mitis 
sapientia soothes the weary brain of many a veteran, like a sonata, 
when he is unable to endure anything more stern. 


With most of what Mr. Morley writes about Dante I am in 
complete sympathy ; and as I was responsible for that biography 
in our “Calendar,” I should like to say that I must have expressed 
myself unguardedly, if I conveyed the impression that Dante is to 
be regarded, as a poet, as above all poets, ancient or modern. I 
am quite as much alive as Mr. Symonds or Mr. Morley to the 
limitations of Dante, both by his absolute theology and his own 
metaphysical logic. I said that of the three supreme poets, 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, ‘Dante is the weakest in sim- 
plicity, in universal charm, in variety, in the spontaneous magic 
of word and suggestion, and certainly in the glow of inexhaustible 
delight.” Personally, I find part of the “Paradiso” more like a 
scholastic tractate than a fascinating poem. I added that “with 
all its obscurity, bitterness, and gloom, the ‘ Vision’ would be 
hailed as the foundation of the Bible that is to be.” 
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This does not mean that Dante is more delightful reading than 
Homer or Shakespeare ; but that, in the sublime range of his 
theme, the past and future of humanity, and the regeneration of 
men’s entire being, moral and spiritual, under one religious ideal, 
he laid the foundation of a new Bible. If there is ever to be any- 
thing of the kind in poetry, it is hard to see to whom else we could 
look, unless it were to Calderon or to Milton. And Dante is evi- 
dently grander than either on all grounds. When Comte called 
the “Divine Comedy” “the incomparable epic,” he did not mean 
that Dante, as a poet, stood above all other poets, but that he had 
expressed Comte’s ideal Utopia of Man’s future better than others. 
And Comte, as we know, himself used Dante for his daily medita- 
tions, exactly as devout Christians use their Bible. 

I do not know where Mr. Morley found the sentence he cites 
as mine to the effect that the substance of Religion is summed up 
in Duty. In spite of Goethe, Thomas a Kempis, and Lord Morley, 
I cannot see that Religion is summed up in Resignation “to 
accept the inevitable.”” Resignation is a part of man’s duty; but 
it is neither distinct from duty, nor superior to duty, nor more 
spiritual, nor more holy. I am not an authority on Holiness, 
which seems to me imperceptibly to melt away into Quietism. And 
the very beautiful appeal to Holiness, with which Mr. Morley 
closes his most interesting review of Comte’s “Calendar,” reads 
to me like a fine —- from Fénelon, rich with the odour of a 
mystical Theism. 

It would require an entire number of this Review to attempt 
even to touch on the fundamental criticism of Mr. Morley on the 
omission of the founders of Protestantism. To Comte ate dogmas 
of Luther, Calvin, Socinus, Knox, and Wesley were ‘“‘an inco- 
herent modification of the old belie ”—_which ultimately developed 
no little social, national, and moral anarchy. Mr. Morley has 
more sympathy with Protestantism and Free-Thought principles. 
Now, although Comte repudiated modern Catholicism as mere 
“Jesuitism,” his whole Polity and Religion are alien to any kind 
of Biblical or Deist compromise, and are essentially humanitarian, 
and not national. In omitting the “doctors” of Protestantism, 
Comte did honour to such great Protestant spirits as Milton, 
Locke, Bunyan, Defoe, Klopstock, Schiller, Burns, Hampden, and 
Franklin. I wish he could have admitted some of the evangelical 
moralists, as well as the Quakers ; but I cannot go so far with 
Mark Pattison as to believe that “Calvinism saved Europe.” 
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For the same reason it is impossible here to discuss Mr. 
Morley’s repudiation of Comte’s estimate of the great modern 
dictators. Morley is an out-and-out Parliament man, even to the 
extent of preferring Pym to Cromwell. To Comte, Parliamentary 
government is a local and a transitional institution, which, in 
spite of its new triumph in Turkey, may not prove to be the last 
word of the final Republic. Had I been fashioning the “Calendar ” 
myself, I should have been tempted to choose Washington instead 
of Frederick II.; but the American President was immensely 
inferior in genius to the Prussian King, and he was more an 
heroic type than a creator of a new system. It is difficult to name 
any perfect representative of modern statesmanship. He ought 
to be a man of the recent ages, wholly free of association with 
the old régime, or with any Church. Colbert and Turgot failed ; 
Lincoln and Cavour had not arisen. With all his faults. and his 
crimes, Frederick’s place as the typical modern dictator has been 
fully justified in. Professor Beesly’s impartial summing up of the 
great king’s life and character. 

The “Calendar ” is no glorification either of political success or 
of brilliant achievements. Demosthenes, Hannibal, the Gracchi, in 
ancient times, Barneveldt, Turgot, Kosciusko, Toussaint, in modern 
times, were all crushed by their opponents ; but their patriotic 
self-devotion did much to mitigate a hopeless struggle against 
destiny. Nor is there any place kept for Alcibiades or Lysander, 
Sulla or Pompeius—much less for German, French, and English 
kings who did such great feats in war, for heroes of Revolution 
like Mirabeau and Danton, or heroes of Reaction like Pitt and. 
Napoleon. 

It is curious that two of the authors of our “‘New Calendar ” 
have since done their best to do full justice to Queen Elizabeth 
and to Chatham, and perhaps also to explain why no room was 
found for them in the “Calendar.” They are both essentially 
English—as indeed were Burke, Wesley, and Wordsworth. How- 
ever grandly Chatham looms in the story of the British Empire, it 
is far from clear that the verdict of Europe in ages to come will 
place him so high as a beneficent power. As to Burke, with all 
his philosophic genius, he was the fons e¢ origo of the British 
attack on the Revolution, out of which rose the malign genius of 
Napoleon. Europe as a whole would be apt to-day to bracket 
Chatham with Napoleon as disturbing rather than creating spirits. 
Burke has to pair with Rousseau, and withdraw into silence ; 
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because, with all their genius and their noble aspirations, Rous- 
seau in France and Burke in England outweighed all their merits 
by splendid sophistry that fanned abominable excesses and became 
the gospel of bloody fanaticism to their respective countries. As 
to Wesley and Wordsworth, they never had, and never could 
have, any European influence at all. They belong exclusively to 
us Englishmen, not to the new religion of the West. 

Why is Herodotus in “Ancient Philosophy ’—not in “ Ancient 
Poetry ’"—asks Mr. Morley. Surely, Herodotus was not a poet 
writing from his imagination, but an ardent student of physical 
and social phenomena. The “father of history,” we all see to-day 
more clearly, was the founder of the earliest data of sociology. 
He was in spirit a social philosopher, with all his genius for 
brilliant narrative : and historie is not Greek for history, but means 
research. Accordingly, Comte rightly places Herodotus along with 
Thales, and Thucydides along with Pythagoras, under “Ancient 
Philosophy.” 

On the other hand, Joinville and Froissart are painters in 
words of picturesque scenes, not philosophers or sociologists in 
the least. Froissart, in fact, as Scott noted, is horribly cynical ; 
‘but he is a wonderful painter of Feudalism in its gorgeous decay. 
And so is Joinville a painter of the Catholic monarchy in its 
dying ecstasy. That is to be poets, in Comte’s sense of poetry, 
which is wide enough to include Cervantes and Walter Scott. 

Again, why is Guicciardini put in and Saint-Simon left out? 
Well! Guicciardini is included under ‘Modern Policy,” which con- 
tains men of action, not men of the pen at all. He is there as 
‘statesman, diplomatist, and general, as Professor Beesly in his 
biography very justly shows, not so much as annalist. 

De Comines and Guicciardini were ministers, counsellors, and 
then historians: the first of Louis XI. and the second of the 
Medici. They materially helped to found, and then to justify, the 
dynasties of France and of Florence. Saint-Simon was neither 
‘statesman nor thinker, but a Jiterateur, whose delightful and 
‘scandalous memoirs paint nothing but a vicious and rotten Court. 
As to Machiavelli, those who follow out Mr. Morley’s exhaustive 
‘study will see why Comte was unable to admit into his Walhalla 
of ‘‘worthies ” the immortal author of the Bible of the Renascence 
Inferno. 

A word more as to the Twelfth Month of Modern Policy, 
under Frederick the Great. Criticism of Comte’s Calendar 
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naturally centres on that; for politics divide opinion more than 
literature or philosophy—more even than religion. Few things 
have done more to discredit Comte with British Liberals than his 
giving a place of honour to such men as Louis XI., Louis XIV., 
Charles V., Mazarin, Pombal, and the South American dictators. 
The Liberals point to their tyranny: moralists condemn their 
fraud. The difficulty is that all great statesmen in difficult crises 
have done acts which their opponents denounce as lawless and 
cruel. In all recorded history, it is difficult to name any absolutely 
blameless heroes, unless it be Epaminondas and Alfred. The task 
of a relative philosopher is to strike a just balance, and judge if 
arbitrary acts are outweighed by immense and lasting public 
services. Caesar, Charlemagne, the Louis, Richelieu, Cromwell, 
and Frederick have all been denounced as tyrants, and even as 
monsters of bad faith. 

Of all Comte’s judgments on politicians the one most disputed 
is the place given to Dr. Francia, the founder of the Republic 
of Paraguay. Now, the career of Dr. Francia is one of which 
two conflicting opinions exist, and the full truth is not yet settled. 
Comte took the view so well known to us by Carlyle’s eulogium 
on the great dictator. It is certain that he was a man of extra- 
ordinary power, who founded, out of a semi-barbarous and mixed: 
race, a prosperous and progressive State, that he was accepted by 
his fellow-countrymen, who for twenty years continued to elect 
his family to office. It is also certain that he maintained supreme 
power by sheer force, that he exercised a rigid despotism, and 
that he suppressed rebellion and sedition with ruthless severity, 
having summarily executed forty conspirators on a single occasion 
known as his “reign of terror.” 

I will not myself venture to enter on this controversial ground. 
The writer of the biography in our ‘‘Calendar” is quite prepared 
to justify all that he said there of Dr. Francia. Whether “neces- 
sities of State”—of which we now hear so much at home and 
abroad, on which Machiavelli and his commentators have so much 
to say—would justify Dr. Francia’s tyranny and cruelty I will not 
determine. But the charges of those who suffered under him are 
not quite decisive of the matter. I have before me French and 
Indian journals in which Dr. Clemenceau and Lord Morley are 
each denounced as “tyrants,” for punishments inflicted on Social- 
ists and Hindoo rebels. Fierce light and wild outcries ever beat 
upon the throne of those who rule. Nothing is more terrible than 
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their duty to judge if the safety of the State justifies the means 
they use—if “the punishment fits the crime.” And nothing is 
‘more difficult than for the philosophy of history to apportion the 
relative value of high statesmanship and arbitrary action. 

; FREDERIC HARRISON 


POSTSCRIPT—ERRATA IN THE NEW CALENDAR 


I take the opportunity of noting a few corrigenda-—only such as 
afbect the sense. 

p- 43. HOMER. Alcinous should be “in Pheacia ”—not Phocea. How 
the slip, over which the Saturday Review, more suo, made 
merry, got into the text, 1 cannot imagine. I possess the 
Manuscript “ copy,” back from the Printer. It is clearly written 
Pheacia in the hand of a well-known Oxford first-class scholar, 
who signed the biography, “F. S. M.” ' 

p- 189. Marius’ victory over the Cimbri in 1o1 B.C. took place at 
“Vercellé »—not at Verona. 

p. 265. La Vatlette, line 22, for “Rhodes” read Malta. 

p. 301. Blanche of Castile, line 1, for “sister” read CSSA 

line 2, for “Arragon” read Leon. 

Pp: 323, last line, Defoe, for “Newport” read Newgate. 

P- 343. Spenser's birth, for “1522” read 1552. 

p. 308, line 40, for “ 14th getead tc 

p- 379, line 2. Napier, for ‘2° +2? ” read 23x 25. 

p- 384. Columbus, line 36, for “Europe” read Asza. 

p- 405. /Jouffroy, line Ey “for “d’Albans” read d’Abbans 

p. 411. Palzssy, last line, for “three hundred ” read two hundred. 

p-. 444, line 18, Voltaire, for “unerring passion ” read preciszon. 

Pp. 445, line 11, AZetastaszo, for (“ztat. 36”) read (etat. 26). 

P- 447, line 3, Adfierz, for “perfect character ” read. powerful. 

p- 450. Cornezlle, for “1776” read 1676. 

p- 454, line 10, Madame Roland, for “ Barbaroux ” read Buzot. 

—— line25, ,, a for “took poison ” read committed surcide. 

p- 482. Descartes, line 4, omit D’Alembert. 

p. 525. Gibbon, line 5, for “ Porter ” read Porten. 

p- 530, line 8, Condorcet, for “Convention” read Assembly. 

p- 550. Henry IV, line 12, for “1558” read 1588. 

p- 639. Lamarck, line 10, for “disease” read disuse. 


ibe WRI SH REVOLUTION 


Ir the Turkish Revolution has hope of better success than 
attended the noble attempt of Midhat Pasha thirty-two years ago 
to establish constitutional government, it is because Turkey has 
this time a better chance of being left to settle her own affairs 
without interference from outside. By Midhat’s constitution the 
non-Turkish elements of the Empire were no longer to be treated 
as subjects of a dominant Turkish caste, but all inhabitants of 
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the Ottoman territory, Turks and non-Turks alike, were to be 
unified under the common name of “Ottomans,” with complete 
political equality for all races and creeds. “His Progam e was 
exactly that which the Young Turks are now carrying out, and. 
which public opinion everywhere has received with so much ap- 
proval and sympathy ; though, I may observe in passing, the 
natives of India are forbidden to hope for anything of the kind. ; 

Very different was the reception accorded to Midhat’s const- 
tution by the Christian Powers. They contemptuously ignored 
it. Their one fear was that its equitable character might satisfy 
the non-Turkish races and put an end to the insurrections, by the 
help of which Russia, Austria, and England hoped to partition, 
and eventually did to some extent partition, the Ottoman Empire. 
Political unification was to be prevented at any cost. “In my 
view,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘nearly the most daring insult ever 
inflicted by man upon man is the proposal of Midhat Pasha in his 
Turkish ‘ constitution’ to Slavs, to Armenians, and above all to 
Hellenes, that they shall become Ottomans.’”’ The atrocities with 
which the Bulgarian insurgection had been crushed were com- 
mitted chiefly, not by Turks, but by Circassians and Bulgarian 
Mussulmans. Abdul Aziz, who was Sultan at the time, had been 
deposed immediately afterwards by Midhat. Yet the English 
statesman treated the whole Turkish nation as guilty, and in 
pamphlets and speeches reeking with racial and religious hate 
denounced one of the most respectable populations in the world 
as “the one great anti-human specimen of humanity.” 

Four weeks after Midhat’s cowp d’état, and before the new 
machine of government could be got into anything like working 
order, Servia, instigated by Russia, and with an army swelled by 
Russian volunteers, declared war. She was soundly beaten, and 
only saved from condign punishment by Russian intervention. 
But this war, the menacing attitude of Russia, the general ill-will 
of Europe, financial difficulties (Turkey had become bankrupt in 
1875), and the plots which Abdul Hamid soon began to weave 
against his Vizier, were too much for Midhat. In February, 1877, 
he was banished. The reformed constitution was not immedi- 
ately suspended, and the Ottoman Parliament—representing all 
races and religions—met in March. It showed a strong disposition 
to take its functions seriously. But it was contemptuously ignored 
by the conference of European diplomatists. . They. took no notice 
of the equal. political rights guaranteed by the new constitution. 
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What they demanded was special rights for the several Christian 
races, with permanent supervision by the Powers. This would 
have been a virtual dismemberment of the Empire, and the Turkish 
Government declined to accept it. 

Russia now thought that the time was come when she could 
resume the enterprise prematurely attempted in 1854, and frus- 
trated then by the combined action of France and England. I 
cannot here. tell the story of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
The ultimate result was that Bulgaria obtained independence, that 
Russia, Austria, Roumania, Servia, Greece, Montenegro, and 
England, all of them acquired portions of Ottoman territory, and 
that the condition of the Empire and of all its inhabitants, whether 
Turks or non-Turks, Mussulmans or Christians, has since been 
worse than it was before. In the Russian war Abdul Hamid found 
an excuse for closing the Parliament and suspending the Constitu- 
tion. Gradually he concentrated all power in his own hands.’ A 
government more despotic and exercised more exclusively for the 
personal interest of the ruler has never been seen. The Powers, 
though frequently interfering on behalf of the Christians, were too 
jealous of one another to be able to give them any effectual protec- 
tion. The Turkish population were even greater sufferers, having 
no one to take their part. Russia desired, in reality, that Turkey 
should be badly governed, and so become ever weaker and more 
disorganised. 

Positivist writers, beginning with Comte himself, have uni- 
formly maintained that of all the populations embraced within the 
Turkish Empire the Turks themselves are the best fitted and, if 
not hampered by outside interference, the most likely to goverr in 
such a way as to combine a not inconsiderable degree of progress 
with the indispensable preservation of order. Progress at the 
Western rate it is not reasonable to expect for several reasons, the 
chief of which is racial and religious animosity, not so much be- 
tween Turks and non-Turks as between the non-Turks themselves. 
The spectacle of Macedonia is the most striking example of this 
difficulty. But it has existed always and everywhere since Turkish 
government was weakened by foreign meddling. The despair 
with which Western Europe has of late regarded the Ottoman 
problem, the expression of relief, one might almost say of delight, 
which welcomed the energetic action of the Young Turks may be 
considered as an admission that the course hitherto pursued by 
Europe, however varied in details, has been one long comprehen- 
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sive blunder, and that it is~time the policy recommended by 
Positivists should at last be tried. 


What that policy is was very distinctly set forth by Dr. Con- 
greve and Mr. Frederic Harrison in the volume of essays on “The 
Foreign ‘Relations of England,” which we published in 1866. I 
cannot sum it up better than by quoting Mr. Harrison’s conclud- 
ing sentences. 

“ The true solution of the Turkish problem is the simple one—to leave 
the empire to itself; to leave the various races to work out their own 
future; to extend a friendly hand to the Turk, as the lawful ruler 
de facto, as possibly the only one yet capable of rule; not pretending 
to administer as to reform the empire, but to guarantee it from wanton 
destruction at the hands of any other European Power.” 

In 1876 Dr. Congreve, in his pamphlet “ England and Turkey ” 
(republished in his collected writings) made a vigorous and closely- 
reasoned protest against Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous crusade ; 
and in many newspaper articles I did what I could in the same 
direction. We had no periodical organ of our own at that time. 
But from its commencement in 1893 the Positivist Review has 
always applied the same principles in its frequent comments on 
events in the Near East. No one did this with more earnestness 
than our lamented colleague, Dr. Bridges. 

Our French co-religionists have been no less strenuous in 
advocating the same policy. M. Pierre Laffitte and Dr. Robinet, 
in the Revue Occidentale, on many occasions denounced the inter- 
ference of the Christian Powers with Turkey, and exposed the 
calumnies directed against Mohammedan civilisation. When 
Midhat Pasha came to Paris, after his banishment, in 1877 the 
French Positivist Society presented him with an address which, 
together with Midhat’s reply, was published in the Revue Occi- 
dentale (Vol. I., pp. 511, 631). 


The Positivist Review of January, 1896, contained the following 
paragraph by Dr. Bridges :— 


“A Turkish Positivist, Ahmed Riza, has published in Paris the first 
number of a journal called Mechveret, described as an organ of ‘ Young 
Turkey.’ Though written in the Turkish language, a French abstract 
is to accompany each number, The leading principles announced are 
reforms irrespective of nationality and creed; maintenance of the 
independent character of Ottoman civilisation ; acceptance of the results 


of Occidental industry and science,” 
Perhaps we are the only Englishmen who have been habitual 


readers of the Mechveret, which has played such an important part 
in the Young Turkish movement, Our friend Ahmed Riza is a 
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member of the Positivist Occidental Committee, and has contri- 
buted several articles to Positivist periodicals. 

The European situation being what it is and Christianity being 
a considerably weaker force in matters political than it was 
thirty-two years ago, the Turkish Revolution may perhaps be 
spared the external interference which ruined the effort of Midhat. 
The Sultan, who was long the tool of Russia, and has of late 
transferred his services to Germany, is now of no value to any- 
body, and Emperor William’s Oriental schemes, based on Abdul’s 
vassalage, have suddenly collapsed. Russia, not being at present 
in a condition to play her own selfish game, as in 1877, will be 
fain to co-operate with England and France in vetoing any 
attempt of the German and Austrian Emperors to interfere. The 
Young Turkish leaders may therefore hope to have a free hand. 

They will need it. Notwithstanding present appearances, I 
find it difficult to believe that things will continue to go as 
smoothly as they have begun. I doubt whether Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Servians, or Albanians will give up their violent practices 
unless they are compelled ; and the only force that can compel 
them is the Turkish Army. It is a rough, perhaps a dangerous 
instrument to use; but used it must be, if the lawless bands that 
have made Macedonia a hell give any more trouble. When the 
army begins to hammer them howls will go up from their several 
sympathisers here, and some “mailed fist” or “divine figure from 
the North” will be exhorted to step in. But if Turkey, or as I 
would rather call it, the unified Ottoman State, can find a wise 
and intrepid leader, the task before him may not prove so impos- 
sible as it was thirty-two years ago to the noble Midhat. 

E. S. BEESLY 


SOCIOLOGY AND NATURAL SELECTION* 


THE republication of Mr, Kidd’s “Principles of Western Civilisa- 
tion ” with the addition of an interesting introduction, affords an 
opportunity of considering his sociological standpoint and apprais- 
ing the relation of his work to that of his predecessors in the 
same field. Some of his earlier writings have been somewhat 
severely dealt with in the Positivist Review, and it is, therefore, a 


*« Principles of Western Civilisation, a Sociological Study.’ By Benjamin 
Kidd. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1908. 5s. net. 
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pleasure to find in this book many points of agreement. To a 
large extent he follows Comte, both in regard to Comte’s own 
additions to the science, and to the work of his forerunners of the 
eighteenth century. Thus, Mr. Kidd repudiates the materialist 
theory of history, and believes that a new era of synthesis will 
follow the epoch of analysis now drawing to a close, that the 
emancipation of the modern world is leading to a more complete 
stage of social unification. The evolution of mankind is becoming 
conscious. He recognises the leading part that has been played 
by the West, and its military origin, but he declares that “our 
civilisation represents that type of social order in which, if existing 
indications are not entirely misleading, the military order of 
society is destined to come to an end.” He sees, too, that while 
in earlier stages the spheres of law and morals were not dis- 
tinguished, the tendency of the modern world is towards their 
separation. The State can no longer be identified with society, 
and morality transcends the narrow bounds of legislation. Finally, 
“the characteristic feature of Human evolution, under whatever 
forms the ideas may be expressed, is that the world is growing 
ever more and more religious.” The latter words of this passage 
are an almost literal translation of the famous aphorism of Comte, 
and it is rather surprising that Mr. Kidd has not thought it neces- 
sary to mention the earlier thinker. Doubtless Mr. Kidd gives a 
divine meaning to the word religion, where Comte’s was frankly 
human, but that hardly justifies the use of Comte’s very words 
without acknowledgment. 


There are, indeed, two points on which Mr. Kidd professes 
views very different to those of Comte. He insists that sociology 
‘is only a department of higher biology ; but in this statement, he 
really attributes to himself a more materialist position than he 
actually occupies ; for in his new “Introduction” he writes : “The 
science of the evolution of social types is as distinct from the 
science of the struggle for existence between individuals as the 
science of the individual is from the science of the cells of which 
his body is composed ;” and if he is here somewhat cryptic, he 
is quite explicit in another passage: “It is in the social process 
alone that we have the full meaning of man and of the laws which 
are governing his development.” In sociology “all the problems 
of natural selection have been raised to a new plane, and have 
become subject to other conditions.”” Apparently, in claiming soci- 
ology as a department of biology, he only intended to repudiate 
the theory that “the meaning of society was to be reached through 
the study of the individual” ; but the heresy that society was 
merely an aggregate of individuals had been set aside by many- 
sociologists long before Mr. Kidd was born. By his use of the 
historical method, he practically abandons the position that there 
is no separate science of sociology. That the social organism is 
subject to biological laws, as well as to others peculiar to itself, 
no more relegates its investigation to the domain. of biology, 
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than the subjection of the animal organism to the law of gravi- 
tation makes biology a department of physics. 

But probably if Mr. Kidd were challenged, he would say that 
his chief reason for dissenting from Comte’s sociology—or shall 
‘we say, for neglecting to study it—was its pre-Darwinian date. 
And here there arises a confusion of terms. ‘‘ Natural Selection ”’ 
as conceived by Darwin amounted to this, that the environment 
acting on chance. variations, aided some to survive, and so by a 
repetition of the process eventually produced a new species differ- 
ing from the original stock. But this process is obviously inap- 
plicable to societies which are not propagated in this way. It can 
only apply to the individuals composing those societies, and Mr. 
Kidd does not attempt to refer the course of Western progress to 
the selection of individuals from chance variations —a_ slow 
process. It is not in this narrow sense that he uses the term 
evolutiom® But in a wider sense, the term denotes rather the 
interaction of organism and environment, and the survival, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, the strengthening of the fittest, 
and in this sense, the doctrine, applicable alike to societies and 
individuals, mounts higher than Darwin. The interaction of organ- 
ism and environment was a favourite thesis of Comte, who was 
one of the first to insist upon its importance in sociology, and his 
view of the rise of the Roman Empire, which does not materially 
differ from Mr. Kidd’s, is an illustration of the survival of the 
fittest. The chief analogy between Mr. Kidd’s sociological theory, 
and the Darwinian biology is his insistence on struggle as neces- 
sary to progress ; but even in this a difficulty confronts him. In 
biological evolution, the effect of the development of the nervous 
system is to mitigate the effects of natural selection. Man, with 
his highly evolved brain, does not await that slow process of 
selection, but takes thought to reach the desired end—as Ray 
Lankester and other exponents of Darwinism have readily ad- 
mitted. As Man studies the past evolution of the race, and thus 
gains some knowledge of its future, he will seek to anticipate the 
blind forces of Nature, and find a quicker road to the goal. 

In this sense, Mr. Kidd is right when he speaks of the struggle 
as no longer between the past and the present, but between the 
present and the future. He talks of this as implied in the true 
meaning of evolution. The future is always of the most impor- 
tance, and therefore there must 
“inevitably arise in the evolution of society a second stage in which the 
future will begin to control the present, a stage at which, under the 
operation of the law of Natural Selection, the more efficient social type 
in which this end is being achieved, will gradually become ascendant, 
and in the end tend to eliminate all others. The whole process of our 
social evolution must, in short, become in time weighted in every detail 
by the interests of this larger future.” 

Now, here, we have a good example of Mr. Kidd’s loose way of 
using’ the term ‘Natural Selection.” No doubt, every form of 
selection is “natural,” but it would surely save confusion to use 
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this expression in the strict Darwinian sense, and some such term 
as “survival of the fittest” for other purposes. In that sense, 
efficiency in the future cannot be the selective influence. If the 
organism is vanquished by others in the struggle for existence in 
consequence of their more perfect adaptability to present condi- 
tions, its adaptability to future conditions will not save it. 1t will 
not survive to flourish under the new conditions. Nor can it 
much aid us to refer to some “cosmic process,” which is to lift 
evolution to ‘a higher plane.” Mr. Kidd seems only to know this 
cosmic process from its results. To explain the results by it ts 
therefore to argue in a circle. The present tends to become sub- 
ordinate to the future, because mankind can foretell the future, 
and therefore more and more selects by forethought and of set 
purpose those qualities and conditions, individual or social, of 
which the future has need. 
The passage quoted above not only marks the cofffusion in 
terminology introduced by the use of the expression ‘“ Natural 
Selection ” in a sense other than that used by Darwin, but also the 
confusion in thought which results from treating sociology as a 
department of biology. The more efficient social type—by analogy 
with the evolution of biological organisms—is to become ascendant 
and in the end to eliminate all others. But what if social efficiency 
is promoted in the future, as it has been in Europe during the 
immediate past, by the concurrence of nations varying in civilisa- 
tion, using their powers and resources for the common advantage, 
and each by reason of its peculiarities, specialising in some part of 
the common work? In the era of military force, the analogy was 
closer, and Rome eliminated, or rather subordinated, many other 
civilisations to her own. Is it impossible that in the future 
different civilisations may exist side by side in the comity of 
nations, just as different men, with different occupations, exist 
side by side in a free commonwealth? A farmer may be a more 
efficient individual type than a sociologist. In a struggle for 
existence he could possibly starve the sociologist out. Yet as it is, 
the sociologist is not eliminated. In regard to social types, is not 
this whole talk of elimination a false analogy? May not various 
types of varying efficiency co-exist, because the efficiency of the 
whole is increased by the diversity of the parts? It is a similar 
fallacy to suppose that Nationality must cease to exist with the 
recognition of wider bonds. Families co-exist with the nations of 
which they form part, and act as the organs of the greater organ- 
ism. So nations may continue to exist, when the controlling 
power of Humanity is recognised, as organs of the great whole. 
But, as already mentioned, Mr. Kidd, by his use of the historical 
method, admits in practice that sociology has a method of its own, 
and seeking out those antinomies on which, in his view, progress 
depends, naturally pays well-deserved attention to the great contest 
between Church and State in the Middle Ages. He recognises that 
the question of religious freedom was involved therein ; and he 
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sees the danger that the victory of the Church would mean a 
return to Theocracy, the victory of the State, a return to Roman 
Imperialism. But curiously enough he imagines that the Church 
was victorious and that a return to Theocracy was only escaped 
by the rise of Protestantism. This is curious history. As a matter 
of fact, the temporal governments from the fourteenth century 
onwards brought the Churches of each nation more and moré into 
subordination ; and no Churches were more completely under 
temporal domination than those of some Protestant countries. 
Further, he believes that Christian doctrine alone made the 
separation of the Powers possible, and that religious freedom is 
bound up with the continuance of Christianity. It may readily be 
admitted that the separation of the Powers began under Christian- 
ity, but the history of the Eastern Church shows that it was not a 
necessary result of Christian doctrine. And many religions and 
civilisations that have conferred benefits on mankind have perished 
and left their successors to reap the fruits. Protestantism, it may 
also be admitted, aided religious freedom, but it was by the rivalry 
of its many sects. Is it not science by its relativity and its criterion 
of demonstration, that must finally put an end to all fears of the 
absolute domination of Church or State? S. H. Swinny 


Pore oSoOkK  TOBHOUSERON THE PAWeok 
hihi Ree SLAG HS 


IN a paper read before the Sociological Society, and recently pub- 
lished in the Sociological Review, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse subjects. 
Comte’s Law of the Three Stages to a critical examination from 
the standpoint of a modern evolutionary sociologist. Mr. Hob- 
house’s sympathetic attitude, and the authority with which he 
speaks, demand the careful consideration of Positivists for such 
modifications of the formula as he is impelled to suggest, and it 
is satisfactory to find that these modifications are comparatively 
slight, and do not affect the general principle of the law. The 
main criticisms brought forward by the writer of the paper are 
three in number, dealing respectively with each of the three stages 
of intellectual development. In the first place, Comte’s alterna- 
tive term “fictitious” (fictif) is preferred to “theological” to 
denote the first stage, on the ground that many primitive ideas 
cannot be classed as theological, especially those underlying the 
widespread practices of magic. The study of the conceptions of 
primitive peoples, which has made such great progress since 
Comte’s day, has led to the collection of a mass of material which 
allows of very different interpretations in different hands. But it 
is agreed that a characteristic of primitive thought is an absence 
of clear distinctions between matter and consciousness. Fetichism, 
in Comte’s sense, and animism, in the sense employed by modern 
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writers, have this in common, that they rest upon a projection of 
man’s nature into surrounding objects, which are thereby regarded 
as consciously acting. In Mr. Hobhouse’s view, the powers of 
magic, although sometimes attenuated spirits, are not always so, 
but are often rather entities recalling in some features those of 
metaphysics. Mr. Frazer regards magic as a crude and erroneous 
form of science, due to hasty generalisation and the faulty use of 
hypotheses. But, if there are really magical conceptions which 
are not to be explained as of fetichist origin, they must represent 
a side branch of intellectual evolution, not seriously disturbing the 
course of the main stream. There is a direct filiation between the 
primitive fetich and the gods of the highest religions, whilst it will 
not be suggested that there is any direct connection between the 
entities of the savage magician and those of the modern meta- 
physician. Since the assumption of imaginary beings controlling 
phenomena is certainly the chief characteristic of the first stage, 
other conceptions only occupying a subordinate place in the most 
primitive forms, and vanishing almost completely in the higher, 
the term theological would still appear to be the most generally 
suitable, as laying stress on the most typical character of this 
stage of thought. 

The name metaphysical is also considered unsuitable to 
denote the second great stage, on the ground that there are 
metaphysical questions capable of positive scientific treatment. 
Here the difference evidently arises from the use of the word 
metaphysics in a different sense from that habitually employed by 
Comte. In Comte’s usage, a problem capable of positive treat- 
ment could not be a metaphysical problem. The questions of the 
foundations of science and of the theory of knowledge, which Mr. 
Hobhouse has chiefly in view, although claimed by many modern 
metaphysicians as a part of their province, must be regarded by 
Positivists as belonging rather to the province of positive philo- 
sophy. A theory of the limitations of knowledge, based on a priori 
statements, is metaphysical, but an examination into the nature 
and validity of concepts may also be conducted without meta- 
physical assumptions, on the basis of a study of the reasoning 
actually employed in scientific investigations, and such a theory 
of knowledge would deserve the name of positive. This has been 
the method of the school of Mach and Pearson. Comte did not 
attempt himself to establish his theory of knowledge, but left it to 
be inferred from the general trend of his philosophy. His First 
Philosophy, however, provides an outline of those principles which 
he thought most general and most important, an outline which 
has been to some extent filled in by his successor, Pierre Laffitte. 
The name which Mr. Hobhouse suggests for the mode of thought 
intermediate between the theological and the positive is the dia- 
lectical, since a leading characteristic of the method is the 
tendency to argue rather than to observe and experiment. This is 
illustrated by, an examination of the two systems of metaphysical 
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idealism and mechanical materialism, an examination entirely in 
the spirit of Comte’s survey of these modes of thought, so opposed 
to one another in appearance, but both equally, in the sense in 
which we use the word, metaphysical. There is a real advantage 
in retaining the name metaphysical for systems such as these, 
since it enables the upholders of the positive method better to 
resist the encroachments of idealists and materialists on the field 
of science. 

When we turn to the third stage, for which the name positive 
is retained, we find no essential difference between Mr. Hobhouse 
and Comte. Positivists will find themselves in agreement with 
almost the whole of this portion of the paper. The positive method 
is considered as aiming essentially at the co-ordination of experi- 
ence. Nobody who apprehends the method rightly will suppose 
that experience means merely immediate sense-impressions. Such 
a limitation, it is rightly urged, would render science impossible. 
Further, the writer of the paper will not allow that the limitation 
of science to the study of phenomena, excluding that of any under- 
lying reality, is axiomatic, holding rather that the limitation, if 
valid at all, must follow as a result of the application of the 
method, as an inference from experience. But neither do Posi- 
tivists hold this limitation as an a priori dogma. Comte’s method 
of exposition might lead one at first to suppose that he laid down 
this principle @ priori as a preliminary to his statement of the 
positive method. But an attentive examination will show that it 
was really reached in a quite different way. Comte’s treatment of 
his subject was mainly historical, and it is evident to a student of 
his works that he arrived at this limitation as the result of observ- 
ing that enquiries into the nature of ultimate reality had always 
been fruitless in the past, and that their character suggested no 
reason for predicting greater success for them in the future. The 
test proposed by Mr. Hobhouse has in fact been applied by suc- 
cessive generations of metaphysicians and scientific investigators 
for centuries. 

There are other points of interest in the paper, but even this 
hasty sketch may serve to show that the fundamental character of 
the law remains untouched, and that there is no serious difference 
of principle between the author and the Positivist school. As a 
broad and simple formula of intellectual development, Comte’s 
statement of the law holds its ground. In any detailed exposition 
of the course of evolution, the language used at the present day 
would naturally differ in many respects from that used when it 
was originally enunciated. The relation of fetichism proper to 
animism, the position of magic in primitive thought, are examples 
of questions requiring examination from this point of view in the 
light of modern knowledge. But these are matters of detail, the 
general sequence fetichism, polytheism, monotheism, metaphysics, 
positivism would still appear to represent, as closely as any brief 
formula can do, the truth as to the stages of thought. A positive 
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epistemology is needed, but there is no reason to suppose that its. 
establishment will materially alter the position of the boundary 
between metaphysics and positive science which was drawn by 
Comte some eighty years ago. In the work of readjusting formule 
to the requirements of modern knowledge, such criticism as that of 
the paper is of great value. Crecit H. DEsSCH 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY* 


Dr. Haywarp seems to think that modern pedagogues—and 
modern ideas on pedagogy—are mainly divided into two classes : 
one of which insists on the superior claims of heredity, the other 
on those of environment. Stated in an extreme form, the first 
school considers the child-germ as a sort of homunculus, contain- 
ing potentially all the characteristics of the adult human being, 
and conceives as the only function of education, the provision of 
favourable and the removal of unfavourable conditions to free and 
untrammelled development. To the other school the child-mind 
is a tabula rasa on which the teacher may impress what he 
chooses, or a lump of plastic clay, the form of which depends. 
entirely on the thumbs of the modeller. In the former school it 
is possible to distinguish several very different standpoints. There 
are, first, those powerful individualities whose hatred of system 
has led them to say with Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘The vilest abor- 
tionist is he who attempts to mould a child’s character.” Then 
there are those who, with Froebel, consider the “plant metaphor *” 
the most helpful starting-point in education. There are the more 
or less scientific gentlemen who proclaim that it all lies in the 
“breed.” And there are metaphysical gentlemen who deny that 
it is possible to influence character by ideas. On the other hand, 
the latter school comprises every shade of opinion, from the 
“whole hog” ¢abula rasa Herbartian, such as Dr. Hayward, to 
the modest individual who asserts simply that conditions very 
considerably modify character. 

These distinctions, not made by Dr. Hayward, are very neces- 
sary if the different points of view are to be properly appreciated. 
If Dr. Hayward had made them, he would have been less 
polemical and more helpful. Of course, he was, above all things, 
concerned to preach Herbart, from whose faults he naturally 
suffers. Herbart cherished the ideal—so dear to the English asso- 
ciationists—of assimilating all the faculties of the soul to the 
intellect, and in his educational system this takes the form of the 
doctrine that character is built up of the syntheses of ideas or 
presentations, or—in Herbart’s terminology—of the “apperception 
masses” which have been formed in the mind. This is not the 


~* “Education and the Heredity Spectre.” By F. H. Hayward, D.Lit- 
M.A., B.Sc. (London: Watts and Co. ts. net.) a ss ; ; 
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place to criticise this theory, but taken in its bald metaphysical 
aspect, it is evidently capable of leading one astray. Dr. Hayward 
has thus gone astray—one would say almost run amuck from the 
universality of his attack on the believers in the power of 
Heredity. 

The distinction made above shows, as a matter of fact, that 
‘several more or less separable questions have been mixed up. Our 
first type of hereditarian is really simply a rebel against soul- 
‘distorting systems. He is mainly against the public school system, 
and he is quite right in his protest. Even when he is against 
moral instruction one might sympathise, if all its protagonists 
had the suspicious metaphysical views of Dr. Hayward. For the 
rest the differences in matter of psychological theory can be dis- 
cussed independently of reference to Heredity strictly speaking. 
Sympathy is forthcoming for Dr. Hayward when he is really at the 
biometricians, who alone have raised any real “Heredity 
Spectre.” If, indeed, it were true that the character of our 
thoughts, opinions, virtues, and vices could be mathematically 
‘calculated by reference to those of our parents, grandparents, and 
great-grandparents, ad infin., it would be a serious matter. But this 
“spectre” has only frightened Dr. Hayward. There is a very 
decided preponderance of opinion against the doctrine of the 
transmission of acquired traits, and the growing interest in 
Eugenics does not seriously threaten to trammel educational effort, 
but rather to help it. 

To an unbiassed mind, it seems that the forces Dr. Hayward 
arrays against each other wage rather wordy warfare, and might 
easily find a basis of agreement if things were considered more 
important than the words which misrepresent them. There is 
‘something in “blood,” we all believe that. In Goethe’s words :— 


“Vom Vater hab’ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren ; 
Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren.” * 


We inherit tendencies, aptitudes, passions as we inherit our 
physical form, our human nature. We are as seeds which, under 
the influence of sunshine and rain, shall, sadly or well, shoot, and 
bud, and flower. Here comes in education and environment, the 
influence of ideas. The measure in which the divers faculties of 
soul and body shall develop, their proportion, their balance, is 
determined by every sensation, every presentation, from the 
earliest dawn of life. The purpose of education is to foster the 
noble and minimise the less noble or ignoble, as it may be. And 
such is human nature that upon a few slight modifications may 
depend the destiny for good or evil of a human life. 
C. W. H. WEAVER 


* “T have my father’s stature and his earnest way of life; my dear 
mother’s happy nature and love of story-telling.” 
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PARA GRAPE TS 


Jury-PAckeErS in Ireland must envy the comparatively easy task 
of those who are engaged in the same noble work in Bombay. 
For, in the first place, in that great city where the Europeans form 
a very small percentage of the population, the special jury-list 
contains the names of 242 Europeans and only 156 Indians. And, 
secondly, a unanimous verdict is not necessary. The jury which 
convicted Mr. Tilak of sedition contained neither Hindoo nor 
Mahomedan : it consisted of seven Europeans and two Parsees. 
They returned a verdict of guilty by seven to two. The incrimi- 
nated articles were written in Marathi, and much depended on the 
accuracy of the translation, but the European jurors were almost 
certainly ignorant of that language, and the Parsees, who speak 
Gujerati, had probably little knowledge of it. This travesty of 
trial by jury is scarcely likely to allay the present discontents. 
Mr. Tilak has hitherto been unpopular with a considerable section 
of his fellow-countrymen ; but in view of the circumstances of his 
trial and the very heavy sentence of six years’ transportation, 
Indians of all shades of opinion should forget his errors, if errors 
he has committed, and remember only that he is the victim of 
gross injustice. As the whole of the articles were put in, it is 
dificult to say on what words the prosecution particularly relied. 
One of the strongest passages compared the outrages in Bengal 
to those of the Russian Nihilists, a comparison made also in the 


ages of this Review. 
Pp co) 
* ¥ * 


At the end of his fine speech to the miners at Swansea, Mr. 
Winston Churchill pleaded for “a generous reconciliation ’? which 
* should secure “the national rights” of Ireland. The great suc- 
cess which has attended a really liberal policy in the Transvaal has 
not been without its effect upon him. The Times reports him as 
saying: ‘“‘Why, the problem of giving Home Rule to Ireland is 
nothing like so difficult and serious, or so dangerous, as the 
problem we have successfully solved in South Africa, and which 
has already healed the wounds there.” 

* * * 


Those who attended the Open Conference on the Native Ques- 
tion in South Africa, held by the London Positivist Society in 
November, 1906, will remember the interesting figure of the Irish 
Quaker Nationalist, Mr. Alfred Webb, who attended and spoke, 
and will hear of his death, at the age of 74, with regret. Mr. 
Webb was President of the Tenth Indian National Congress, 
which met at Madras in 1894 ; he sat for some years as Nationalist 
M.P. for West Waterford ; and at the time of his death, he was 
Hon. Treasurer of the United Irish League. I did not always 
agree with his views, and it may be, he was of too sensitive a 
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nature for the rough-and-tumble of Irish politics ; but he retained 
throughout his political career the deep respect of all Irish 
Nationalists. He was himself a representative of the union of all 
creeds in the service of Ireland ; and as India had cause to know, 
he found his devotion to his own nation an incentive to the service 
of the oppressed throughout the world. 


* * * 


On Thursday, August 19, I conducted the funeral of Mrs. 
Chatelain, wife of Mr. Gaston Chatelain, and daughter of Mr. 
Frederick Hovenden. She and her family had long been connected 
with the Rationalist and Ethical movements, and she had been 
married at South Place Chapel. Unfortunately, several leaders in 
those movements to whom application was made were away from 
London, and as time pressed, her family asked me to conduct the 
service. Under the circumstances I thought it would be unkind 
to refuse, especially in the case of one who had been connected 
with Societies so nearly allied to our own; and it was no small 
satisfaction to me to be able to accede to the request of her family 


in their grief. 
* * * 


On Saturday, September 5, the anniversary of Comte’s death, 
there will be a social meeting in the rooms of the Positivist Society, 
to, -Clifford’s Ina, Fleet Street, E.C., at 7.30 p.m. Mr. Weaver. 
will give a commemorative address at 9 p.m. All are welcome. 
At Essex Hall, the Sunday Evening Lectures will be resumed in 
October (7 p.m.), when Dr. Desch, Mr. Swinny, and Mr. Ellis 
will give a course on the Religion of Humanity. In the October 
number of the Positivist Review there will be a paper on “ Posi- 
tivism and the Workers” by F. J. Gould. S. H. Swinny 
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MENTAL SHA lob 


I MEAN by Mental Health the state of mind in which we are most 
likely to see the truth and to catch hold of it. It is surely not 
needful fo spend words in proving that this is a weighty and 
important matter. It may be thought perhaps that seeking the 
truth forms for most of us a very small part of our lives. Most 
amen spend the greater part of each four and twenty hours in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and in earning food for the morrow by 
hard work. So that some may suppose that search for truth is 
the occupation of a few philosophers whose parents or ancestors 
have left them money enough to dispense them from the trouble 
of working for a livelihood. 

But let us begin further back and lower down. To eat, to drink, 
to sleep may not need any effort of the wits. The most helpless 
idiots can swallow food if food be placed in their mouths. Per- 
fectly idle rich people are in this condition: and they, too, tend 
to become witless if they go on in the same way for generations, 
like certain species of ants described by Lubbock who need another 
‘species of ants to do every office of life for them, and who starve 
without their help. But most men, like most animals, have to 
work hard for their food. This hard work implies two things: 
the wolf or fox must run hard and far to overtake his prey, must 
‘strike hard to kill it when overtaken: this is one thing. But also 
the animal must hear and smell with exquisite delicacy in order 
to find it. So the workman must see straight and aim right. The 
sailor must see land very far off. The signalman must know the 
colour of lamps. In other words, they must be sensitive to visual, 
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auditory, olfactory appearances. And this depends on physical 
and mental health. 

Observe the rarity of perfect health. If all marksmen had perfect 
health of brain and muscle, all would hit their mark. Yet one in 
a thousand wins the prize after years of struggling for it. There- 
fore, in this most rudimentary form of perfect health, seeing 
straight, must men fall far below the standard of health. Are they 
better in hearing? Take an instance. A child of precocious 
musical talent of. seven years old was taken by his father to play 
in a friend’s house. He had left his own violin at home, and on 
the first bar he played on the one given to him he said, “Father, 
this fiddle is tuned a quarter of a tone higher than mine at home.” 
His father and friend were astonished. They were accomplished 
musicians, one of them a celebrated composer ; and they were 
wholly incapable themselves of appreciating by mere memory the 
distinction between the two violins, both, of course, perfectly 
tuned, but one tuned a quarter of a tone higher than the other. 
On sending for the instrument, however, it turned out that the 
child was right. That child was Mozart, compared with whom 
probably every other human being then in the world had an im- 
perfect ear for tune. Yet observe, even for Mozart there are 
ranges of vibrations, perceptible possibly by bird or insect, to 
which he would be deaf. 

Take, again, the sense of smell. Compare the poor, blunted 
olfactory sense of civilised man with that of a trained retriever or 
of a Red Indian. Let us see, then, where we are landed. It would 
seem that in this humblest department of mental health the whole 
human race is in the condition of partial paralysis—all of us belong 
to the halt, the maimed, the cripples. Note also that the very fact 
of our being able to point to such wonderful distinctions in the 
fineness of sense between one being and another, carries us on a 
great way farther. It enables us to imagine the possibility of 
vast regions, undiscovered worlds of sensations of which we 
poor mortals remain, and must ever remain, as utterly ignorant 
as the inhabitants of a planet in which everyone was blind would 
be ignorant that there were any stars in the sky. 

Yet, hopelessly imperfect as our senses are, it is on them that 
we depend for such knowledge as we have. It was long ago said 
by old Greek thinkers, and it was repeated by the philosophers of 
the Middle Ages: There is nothing to be found in the mind which 
is not first found in the senses. The senses, it was long ago seen, 
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supply the raw material of all knowledge. Leibnitz, and Kant 
after him, have something more to say on this matter. But it 
needs no metaphysician to tell us that the senses are the gateways 
of knowledge. John Bunyan, in his admirable allegory of the 
Town of Mansoul, describes the five gates of that town, Eye gate, 
Ear gate, Nose gate, and the rest. One of these gates may be 
blocked, and provisions may enter in through another, and may 
work round by tortuous streets and lanes of that town to the same 
central market-place. Nay, two senses may be destroyed. A child 
may be born deaf and bern blind also, as Laura Bridgman, and 
yet through the sense of touch and the sense of muscular resist- 
ance such material of knowledge may flow in as shall issue in 
perfect fellowship with the human race in thoughts and feelings. 
But imagine a child born blind, deaf, without the sense of smell 
or taste or touch or of muscular resistance, such a child must 
remain with any mental capacities it may have as_ hopelessly 
dormant as a seed buried with an Egyptian mummy thousands of 
years ago. 

You find nothing in the mind which you do not first find in the 
sense. This was the old saying: to which Leibnitz replied, ‘“ Zx- 
cept the mind itself.” And some half century after Leibnitz, the 
second of the great German thinkers, Kant, made his celebrated 
attempt to ascertain what it was which the mind itself contri- 
buted, apart from the mass of material coming in through the 
gates of the senses. 

This is not the place to speak of Kant’s philosophy, even in the 
most cursory and superficial outline. But so much at least has 
become common property of all people who think at all about the 
matter since his time. What we call Knowledge is a compound 
in which we have to distinguish two factors: the raw material 
supplied through the senses, the appearances, visual, audi- 
tory, muscular, etc., or, to use the Greek word, now quite 
naturalised in modern speech, the phenomena, which the eye, the 
ear, the touch, and the sense of muscular effort supply ; and, on 
the other hand, the building up of this material by the mind itself. 
Kant went so far as to say that the necessity of conceiving that 
things take place at a particular time or in a particular place was 
due to the structure of the mind: that Time and Space were 
forms of the mind. Be this as it may, the essential point for us 
to realise is the two-fold aspect of every judgment or act of 
knowing performed by man: the odjective element coming from the 
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senses : the subjective due to the mind itself. Suppose two persons 
coming into a room the temperature of which is at sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. One of the two comes from an overheated inner 
chamber, and says this room is cold: the other, entering from 
frosty air outside, says this room is hot. In each case the subjec- 
tive condition of the observer modified the judgment. In this 
particular instance the sense of sight being afterwards appealed 
to, gave information from the thermometer correcting the very 
imperfect sense of heat-perception, so that a better judgment was 
soon formed. But it may serve as an illustration of the two 
aspects, subjective and objective, in every fact of knowledge. 
Comte has thrown a flood of light upon Kant’s great discovery 
by pointing out that Knowing is like every other fact of life: it 
depends on action and reaction between the organism and the 
environment. And here we are brought at once to our special 
subject. As bodily health consists in the due adjustment of 
organism to environment, the healthy lungs breathing pure air, 
healthy digestive organs assimilating wholesome food, sound 
limbs doing work hard enough, and not too hard for them, so 
should it be with mental health. The appearances, phenomena, of 
the outer world must be truly presented through the channel of 
the senses ; the mind must react on these appearances soundly, 
and build them up into the perception of an object on which judg- 
ment can be formed. There goes a great deal of mental work to 
the perception of any object in the world around us. It seems a 
simple thing when one is walking in a field to say I see a tree or 
a house. But let the environment be changed, let the clear air 
become semi-opaque fog, and the complexity of the process 
becomes evident. Colour is gone; there are certain darker tints 
in the universal grey around us; there is nothing to measure dis- 
tance by ; we have to walk to the object to know how many of 
our paces must be measured till we can touch it. We may make 
conjecture after conjecture as we go on, always following the 
universal law that governs our mental workings, that we make 
the simplest hypothesis that serves to put together all the facts 
we have got. We find out at last whether what is before us is a 
house, a tree, a rock, or a haystack; but it often takes a long 
time. In clear daylight we go through the same processes ; but 
we go through them with such rapidity, owing to long experience, 
that we are not conscious of them. In the case of men who have 
been born blind and who have gained the power of sight after 
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they have grown up, the process of interpreting the sensations of 
sight, of reconciling them with those of touch and of muscular 
resistance, and of building them up into the perception of an 
object is a long and troublesome one. 

Now this adjustment of the inner to the outer, of organism to 
environment, is just what is disturbed in disease. Disease of 
mind, like disease of body, is nothing but the ordinary healthy 
process carried on with too great, or with too little, intensity. 
When Don Quixote saw a large, lofty object with long appendages 
waving swiftly through the air, the impression made on his 
retina were just the same as that made on any other passer-by ; 
but the mode of building them up by the mind, of piecing them 
together, of interpreting their meaning as a whole was different. 
What others recognised as a windmill, he interpreted as a giant 
madly whirling his arms through the air. Each new phenomenon 
was twisted into agreement with the pre-existing hypothesis. So 
again, when the wine-skins were recognised as slumbering giants, 
and attacked with his good sword, the red gush of wine that 
issued was fresh proof to him of their giant-nature. And if the 
truth was forced upon him by the passive brain and shrewd per- 
ceptions of Sancho, still the preconceived view was further compli- 
cated to meet the new facts. Thus, when he was forced to recog- 
nise Mambrino’s helmet to be a hbarber’s basin, it was a 
malignant magician who had thus transformed it, to bring ridicule 
upon his profession of knight-errantry. By the machinery of 
magicians he was thus always able to make any sort of. facts 
whatever square with his preconceived theory. 

With Don Quixote’s morbidly active brain contrast the morbidly 
passive intelligence of Sancho. Eyes, ears, senses of touch and 
taste—these were keen enough. But his ideas he is perfectly 
satisfied to take on trust from those about him. That Don 
Quixote is a knight-errant, that his business is to go about the 
world redressing grievances and saving distressed maidens—all 
this he accepts quite readily. But nothing can make him take a 
barber’s basin for a helmet or a flock of sheep for an army of 
infidels, or a wine-skin or a windmill for a giant. When put on 
his judge’s bench in Barataria he will give many a shrewd 
judgment as to what passes under his eye. But he is perfectly 
satisfied to believe on hearsay that Barataria is an island and that 
he is the Governor of it. 

It was Comte, I believe, who first pointed out that in the mental 
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states of these two men we have the two factors of mental health 
presented in this isolated, one-sided way, with all the life-giving, 
dramatising power of Cervantes’ genius.* The two together make 
up a sane man, J. H. BripcEs 


POSITIVISM AND THE WORKERS 


In thankful remembrance of the labours of Comte, Lamennais, 
Mazzini, Carlyle, Karl Marx, and Ruskin, let us freely acknow- 
ledge that the public conscience all over the civilised world is now 
fairly, though not wholly, aroused to the distressing problem of 
the housing, employment, wages, and education of the working 
classes. Sixty-six years ago Comte declared :— 

To make suitable assurance of employment and education for all 

will always constitute the sole essential object of popular politics pro- 
perly so-called. This great aim... . can only be adequately realised 
by a genuine re-organisation, at first and above all things spiritual, 
afterwards and, on a secondary plane, material. ... No other existing 
class is, by the instinctive influence of its natural position, so well 
inclined as the People to march straight towards the final regeneration. 
—(“ Philosophie Positive,” Tome VI, p. 611.) 
Basing what I say on personal observation, and without citation 
of any literary authorities, I propose briefly to examine how far 
the working classes are ripe for the changes which Comte called 
regenerative. 

By the working classes I mean the people who earn wages in 
the employment of large or small capitalists, or who carry on such 
daily industries and retail trades as are necessary to their main- 
tenance, and without which they would soon be reduced to 
pauperism. We may set aside the large section who give personal 
attendance to the upper and middle classes. However estimable 
in loyalty of service, they are for the most part socially parasitic, 
and will not, as a class, decisively count in the struggle of the 
proletariat for “its just incorporation into the social order.” By 
the phrase “just incorporation,” I take Comte to mean unbroken 
opportunities of dignified work and civic co-operation, aided by 
sound moral, mental, and physical training in home and public 
institute. 


* The same contrast is brought out, without ever passing the limits 
of sanity, in Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,” between Squire Western and his sister. 

“The brother never foresaw anything at a distance, but was most 
Sagacious in immediately seeing everything the moment it had happened ; 
(so) the sister eternally foresaw at a distance, but was not so quick-sighted 
to objects before her eyes.” 
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The working class in this country divides into groups which 
one may conceive of as a wedge-shaped army, the most intelligent 
and class-conscious members occupying the point, and the multi- 
tude broadening back into the vast mass of the casual labourers, 
submerged, and defectives. To-day, the point of the wedge is 
constituted by Socialists, whether the rigidly logical and revolu- 
tionary spirits who read Justice and follow the lead of Hyndman, 
Bax, Lee, Quelch, Lansbury, etc., or the larger body who study 
the Clarion and Labour Leader, and follow the lead of Keir Hardie, 
J. R. Macdonald, Philip Snowden, and numerous provincial 
organisers of the Independent Labour Party. The Trade Unionists 
pure and simple take second rank. Whatever may be the value 
of the Trade Union funds in the conduct of elections, and whatever 
may have been the impetus (and it was vital and memorable) given 
by Unionism to the older proletarian movement, the influence of 
the organised skilled artisans, considered as a corporate influence, 
is relatively on the decline. That is to say, while it still exerts a 
splendid force for the maintenance of a wage-standard and a spirit 
of trade fellowship, it is surpassed-in activity and zeal by the 
Socialist factor. In the next place, one may note the power of the 
large enterprises of thrift in the form of friendly and building 
societies, and of industry in the form of co-operative (distributive) 
associations and co-partnerships. These do not exert any notable 
effect on politics. I was recently much impressed by witnessing 
an emphatic outbreak of Socialist ideas at a representative confer- 
ence of co-partnerships, Messrs. Vivian and Maddison being 
obviously overborne by the collectivist tendencies of the younger 
school of co-operators. And the co-partnership societies, with their 
allied schemes for garden suburbs, etc., are the very elect of the 
‘co-operative movement. Next, one may name the temperance 
societies and the Adult Schools, but though their activities deserve 
mention because they embrace a very considerable network of 
towns and villages, it is easy to overrate their powers for aiding 
working class progress. I do not notice young men joining the 
temperance societies in marked numbers, and I suspect these 
organisations would fall to pieces if the middle class support were 
withdrawn. The Adult Schools of the Midlands and North (origi- 
nally set going by the Quakers) are more spontaneous and demo- 
cratic, at least in some instances, but they are held back by the 
evangelical methods of the older members and officers, and by a 
reluctance to study and discuss political issues. The class who 
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frequent the numerous alcohol-selling working men’s clubs or 
football enclosures, and whose civic interest is not too active, make 
up a heavy percentage, but do not deserve to be reckoned as. 
reprobate ; and the utmost we need do is to lament their indiffer- 
ence to religious and educational issues. Lastly, we have the 
tramps, loafers, and slum population—those brethren of the dusk, 
to speak of whom with contempt is the invariable sign of inferior 
heart and judgment. On the recent August Bank Holiday I had 
the curiosity to attend a singular meeting (held annually for the 
past twenty years) of a group of Anarchist Communists from 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, and London, who, assembled on 
the bank of a picturesque Derbyshire stream, proclaimed a coming” 
revolution by means of the awakened slums. I shall never forget 
the pathetic figure of a coster from London who, since the days of 
Morris and the dock strike, has distributed leaflets and spoken at 
street corners, in the hope of rousing the slum proletariat, inde- 
pendently of Fabians, middle-class Socialists, or Labour M.P.’s. 
Never was a crusade more hopeless. 

What has Positivism to say to this immense army ? 

To come to the fundamental point at once, what is the attitude: 
of the more thoughtful men and women (the point of the proie-- 
tarian wedge) towards religion? They are not, in the Positivist 
sense, Catholic ; that is, they are not Christian in the orthodox. 
and traditional intention. A Secularist leaven is distinctly percep-. 
tible. There is a faint admixture of Christian Socialism, due to 
the enthusiasm of such Anglican priests as Conrad Noel, Lewis 
Donaldson, and Stewart Headlam. A considerable proportion of 
the labour leaders of the I.L.P. type are of the Free Christian or 
the Nonconformist schools, the creeds not clinging heavily to their 
conscience. The average is therefore an indeterminate Christianity 
tending towards a non-theological ethical ideal. Often have I 
heard the quiet and earnest remark, made with moistened eye,. 
“Socialism is my religion.” As a rule, religious controversy is. 
disliked on the Labour platforms. To the entrance of the Religion 
of Humanity, in its broad and sympathetic features, I see no: 
obstacle. So far as I can gauge, and speaking of the advanced! 
ranks of the proletariat, I believe they possess the essence of the 
“spiritual reorganisation’ which Comte demanded as the condi-: 
tion precedent of material reconstruction ; that is, a readiness to 
appreciate the Continuity and Solidarity of the human race. So 
far as my experience goes, the conception of Humanity never 
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fails in its appeal to working-class imagination ; and I have with 
some frequency been able to present that conception in Adult 
Schools and to Labour audiences. 

In the Socialist and co-operative movements women take part 
in spontaneous comradeship, and with no trace of that strained 
self-assertion associated with the cry of ‘Votes for Women.” 
Their presence in guilds, classes, and committees has long been 
beneficially felt in the co-operative societies ; and a recent census 
of opinions collected among this section showed a strong prepon- 
derance of support for adult women suffrage as against the pro- 
perty qualification and the limited suffrage. In spite of disturb- 
ance caused by the rather artificial clamour for the limited women 
suffrage, I think the bulk of Socialist women, so far as they care 
for the question at all, incline towards adult suffrage, and only for 
that as a means towards collective ownership of the materials and 
instruments of production. On the vital principles of ‘‘Man should 
support woman,” and that of early education by the mother at 
home, I do not imagine that working-class women would make 
any theoretic resistance. But my recollection of the impression 
created when I have broached these two subjects is that of a sad 
smile which is more touching than wordy argument. I fear that 
Positivists who are fairly well off in the world do not vividly 
realise the enormous problem raised by these principles. On the 
one hand, you see hundreds of thousands of women compelled by 
sheer economic necessity to go out to work. On the other hand, 
you see millions of children ordered out of their mothers’ keeping 
into the State schools, where they receive a training which, how- 
ever defective, is far better than the mothers could possibly impart. 
No middle-class philanthropy will avail in this tragic situation ; 
nor will multiplied inspectorships of health, factories, etc. 
Vaguely but passionately, Socialist women feel that, for their 
salvation, self-reliant effort in Labour politics is the only way out 
of the chaos. And Positivism, with its ideals of the family and 
education, must follow them through that gate. 

The Labour movement, generally, is favourable to education. 
It supports the raising of the school age to 16. It advocates 
liberal scholarships, and even free entry into secondary schools 
and universities. It agrees with the secular solution of the religious 
difficulty. In principle, it advocates technical and industrial train- 
ing, but it is significant that working men suspect the present 
system of technical schools as merely providing more skilled 
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labour, without increased wages, for the exploitation of capitalists. 
And this drives one to the centre of the economic problem. Posi- 
tivism will receive no hearing from the sorely-pressed masses 
unless it generously and incessantly proclaims Comte’s principles 
of the social origin and destination of wealth and of the essential 
gratuitousness of all human labour. But if it is true to its own 
noble charter, the Religion of Humanity can do this more effec- 
tively than Socialism itself. The same charter will unite the 
Positivists and the working classes in the achievement of inter- 
national peace. While Positivism alone can offer a conception of 
peace as founded on historical evolution and industrial republican- 
ism, the International Labour movement supplies the most practical 
vehicle for reaching pacific sociocracy. 

In brief, Positivism will follow up its early assistance of Trades 
Unionism by active support of the subordination of wealth to public 
purposes, and particularly to the incorporation of the whole prole- 
tariat into the social order. It will seek to emphasise the need of 
the working woman for emancipation from the grinding toil for 
livelihood, and it will aim at ultimately fitting her to provide for 
her young children the moral and esthetic nurture now more or 
less crudely attempted by the State. It will foster every institu- 
tion and every experiment that kindles the interest of the workers 
in art, literature, and history. It will enlist their sympathy in the 
religion of which their growing freedom from theology and their 
generous passion for social betterment and international peace 
will render them the most natural supporters. F. J. GouLp 


THE SMALLEST KINGDOM OF THE NORTH 


A FEW weeks in Denmark, with some excursions into German terri- 
tory, do not give one any right to dogmatise on social progress. 
But they suggest reflections on a topic familiar to most readers 
of this Review—the claims and the advantages of small nation- 
alities. 

Since the dissolution of the union of Sweden and Norway in 
1905, there have been in the North of Europe two independent 
nations exactly realising the limit of population—under three 
millions—suggested by Comte in the ‘Positive Polity.” These 
are Denmark and Norway, the former just above and the latter 
just under two and a half millions. With a free Finland, the 
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northern fringe of our continent, from Belgium to the Baltic, 
would, in point of size and situation, offer the finest field for 
national experiments and for the friendly rivalry and co-operation 
of neighbours. The Scandinavian kingdoms, unlike their greater 
neighbours, have, since the fifteenth century, become smaller and 
more compact. But no one would say that they have retrograded ; 
no one who visits any of them can ignore the existence of certain 
valuable qualities which they seem to possess in an eminent degree— 
above all, a social strength and power of growth and modification 
not possessed in the same measure by the larger political aggre- 
gates. 

Denmark is in several points the crucial case. It has in its 
language and its history some of the proudest records of primitive 
Scandinavia. It stretched out its hands to England, Iceland, 
Greenland, and the West Indies. It was under Denmark that the 
medieval unification of Scandinavia took place. Yet it is on 
Denmark that in recent years the heaviest blows of external 
defeat and loss have fallen. The defeat by united Austria and 
Prussia and the loss of the Duchies had still left the hope, con- 
firmed by international agreement, that ‘Northern Schleswig, if 
by a free vote they should signify their desire to be united to 
Denmark, would be ceded.” It was not till 1879 that this agree- 
ment was finally cancelled, no attempt having been made to take 
the free vote promised. 

And so at the end of the century Denmark was left, smaller 
in area than any other of the northern kingdoms, and with a por- 
tion of its population, Danish in speech and blood, cut off from it 
under an alien domination, which has not become any less galling 
or unpopular in the forty years since. Yet, as with Spain and her 
colonies, as with France and Alsace and Lorraine, the loss has 
proved a stimulus to effort and development. Following shortly 
after their loss of territory came the national determination to 
make it good by a more intensive culture. Dalgas—the pioneer of 
the recent afforestation movement—whose son still directs the 
operations of the Afforestation Society, is reported to have said, 
““We have lost lands to the enemy without: I will show you how 
to recover them from within.” The thousands of acres planted 
since he began his work have not only increased the national 
resources by the value of the timber, but have already sensibly 
improved the climate, especially in, Jutland, for other kinds of 
cultivation. Side by side with this work goes the patient scien- 
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tific reclamation of heather land and peat bog, which, to the 
grief of the sportsman and lover of wild nature, is giving way to 
cornfields over many square miles of Northern and Western Jut- 
land. The energy and skill which the Danes have devoted to 
developing their dairy industry during the same period, are, of 
course, notorious at every breakfast-table. 

But to turn to the deeper social and intellectual facts, it is 
surely not without relation to the size and compactness of the 
nation that poverty and squalor are so rare, not only in Denmark, 
but in the smaller countries generally, conspicuously so in Holland 
and Switzerland. All the problems of government and _ social 
reform present themselves in a more manageable form, and the 
social consciousness is keener and readier to focus itself on the 
given spot. Agriculture and education would furnish the best 
illustrations. 

The Danes anticipated our Small Holdings Act by eight years, 
and in 1899 passed a measure which, though open to some finan- 
cial objections, has enormously stimulated the demand of the 
labourers and small farmers for land, and offers direct Govern- 
ment aid to the small holder. A small country will always be less 
afraid of paternal legislation, and the nearer the nation approxi- 
mates to the family the less dangerous will Socialism be. 

Many observers have remarked confidently that Denmark is 
one of the best educated countries in Europe. That would be one 
of the most difficult propositions to prove about any country. Who 
will evaluate the various elements in a nation’s education and tell 
us how to compare the fine traditional culture of certain classes 
in old civilisations, such as France and England, linked at every 
point with world-history, with the broader, more practical, and 
better diffused education of the small democracy; such as Denmark 
and Switzerland? We are here rather concerned with those aspects 
of national education which appeared connected with a small and 
homogeneous state. Greater ease in trying experiments, greater 
social agreement and driving power behind the efforts of the State, 
perhaps, also, a closer union between the life of the people and the 
education which is to be a preparation for it, these seem to be 
conditions which arise naturally in such a case. They are certainly 
Danish characteristics, and those who know the other small 
northern countries will probably think of similar traits in their 
social, intellectual, and educational life. Sweden has given us the 
most enlightened centre of training in educational handicraft, the 
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Naas school inspired by Otto Salomon, which is largely followed 
in all the Scandinavian countries and less generally in England 
and America. To Sweden, too, is due the most rational form of 
systematic gymnastics which has found a second home and a new 
spirit in Denmark, while the larger, more highly organised 
countries, such as England and Germany, prove themselves harder 
to convert and slow to move. Denmark gives us the People’s 
High School, an original and highly characteristic institution 
where people—mainly country people—of all ages and classes meet 
in the winter months, live together, and take a simple and stimu- 
lating course of instruction to which, perhaps, our Ruskin Hall at 
Oxford offers the nearest parallel. But Denmark has its 70 Ruskin 
Halls for a population of two million and a half ; and the course 
of teaching, though based largely on social history, embraces 
other branches of general culture, including music and gymnastics. 


Happy land, passionately loved by its children, most kindly to 
its friends, where a man may go a day’s march and not meet 
a single motor-car! A land where the interests and happiness of 
the mass are palpably the aim of Government and the first thought 
in the public mind, where Court and wealth and titles count for so 
little that, compared with our own case, they seem insignificant. 


Clearly, we cannot all become small countries in a moment, 
nor shall we all be ever equally small. But that the smaller 
political areas, when the national spirit is strong within them, are 
specially favourable to social welfare and progress as well as to 
personal freedom and individuality, cannot be doubted by any 
impartial observer, and is a fact of the highest moment for the 
* future of the world. F. S. Marvin 


Poe POSER Vist LIBRARY 


Ir may be convenient to follow up my notes on the Calendar in our 
last number with a few suggestions as to the Library drawn up 
by Auguste Comte in 1851. The half century that has passed has 
done very much to affect this as a working list of standard books ; 
and many new works, translations, and editions have appeared in 
the interval since my own treatise was published in 1886. 

Comte’s “Library” stands on a different footing from the 
“Calendar.” It must never be forgotten that the list was issued 
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by him as expressly a “Library in the Nineteenth Century.” Its 
purpose was “to guide thoughtful minds among the people iz their 
choice of books for constant use.” It was provisional, not per- 
manent ; European, not national ; neither literary, nor specialist ; 
a body of suggestions, not an index of exclusions. The fifty-six 
years past have done much more to affect the utility of the 
Library than that of the Calendar. No very great addition to the 
eminent servants of Humanity has taken place in half a century. 
But the progress of science and the enormous development of 
popular literature has done much to reduce the value of a list of 
useful books intended solely for the last century. Of the four 
departments of the Library, the two on Poetry and on Philosophy 
alone retain a permanent character. Science and History have 
been reorganised in the period. 


There has been, ever since 1886, the date of my comments on 
the Library, a great extension of cheap reprints of all standard 
works, ancient and modern. Almost every famous book can now 
be bought for 1s. or 1s. 6d. a volume. All the principal publishers 
are continually issuing handy reprints, both of poets, philosophers, 
and historians, in translation or in the original. The Golden 
Treasury Series, the New Universal Library, the World’s Classics 
in the Oxford Press, the Temple Library, the King’s Classics, and 
many other collections enable a man with a few pounds to acquire 
a working library of permanent books. One of the latest additions 
is that of Dr. Bridges’ translation of the “General View of Posi- 
tivism ” in the New Universal Library of Messrs. Routledge, which 
may now be bought for one shilling. 


The cheap reprints especially relate to the Poets. Homer, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Theocritus can be read in excellent and 
approved translations in shilling volumes. Professor G. G. 
Murray’s admirable summary of “Greek Literature,” or Professor 
Mackail’s excellent “Latin Literature”’ should give the English 
reader luminous insight into classical poetry. More elaborate 
studies are those of Professor Murray on “The Rise of the Greek 
Epic,” Professor Sellar’s “Roman Poets of the Republic and of 
the Empire,” and Professor Jebb’s “Sophocles,” with prose trans- 
lation, commentary, and analysis. 


Coming to modern poetry, we may note that in addition to the 
cheap reprints of Cary’s and Longfellow’s translation of Dante, 
students now have the assistance of the admirable volumes to 
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which the Hon. W. Warren Vernon has devoted his life, produc- 
ing prose versions, the text, and elaborate commentary on the 
whole of the three parts of the “Divine Comedy.” This splendid 
work of one belonging to a family of Dantisti (as the Homerida 
were devoted to the Greek Epic), may rank with Gilbert Murray’s 
‘“Homer and the Epic,” Professor Jebb’s “Sophocles,” and B. B. 
Rogers’s “Aristophanes,” as an exhaustive explanation of the 
great Epic of the Middle Ages. Translations of old, such as 
Pope’s “Homer,” were mere paraphrases, and hardly that. But 
our own times have afforded living reproductions of great poetry 
in our own tongue. By the aid of Lord Derby, P. Worsley, Lang, 
Myers, Murray, Morshead, Campbell, Jebb, Rogers, Calverley, 
Theodore Martin, Monro, Fitzgerald, and Vernon, an English 
reader may really understand and enjoy the masterpieces of the 
ancient and the modern world. 


I need say little of the modern poets except that cheap reprints 
enable a man, with only a sixpence or two to spend, to have his 
Shakespeare, Scott, Cervantes, Goethe, and Byron. The wonder- 
ful paraphrases of Calderon by Fitzgerald are now to be had in 


accessible form in the “King’s” reprints. 


As I have said, the progress of Science since 1851 has rendered 
all the scientific manuals named in the second section practically 
obsolete—not to say that Electricity, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
and many subsidiary branches of Science have been almost created, 
if not reorganised. The standard treatises on Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Organic Classification, and the like will always retain a 
historical value ; nor have Descartes, Lagrange, Bichat, Lamarck, 
Buffon, and Hippocrates yet become utterly extinguished by 
Darwin, Helmholtz, Pasteur, Thomson, Faraday, X-rays, and 
radium. 


Passing to the third section of History, much the same may be 
said. Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Cesar, Tacitus, de Co- 
mines, Cellini, Gibbon are as indispensable as ever, and are far 
more easily acquired and understood in cheap reprints, excellent 
translations, and clear commentaries. But the whole field of 
History has been so completely ransacked by modern research 
that the facts of History must be sought in recent manuals and 
text-books. Comte inserted a “Life of Cromwell” without indi- 
cating any author, and it is believed that he urged his first English 
disciple to undertake such a task. Since 1851 we have had 
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biographies of Oliver Cromwell by Professor Gardiner, Professor 
Firth, Lord Morley, F. Harrison, President Roosevelt, and many 
others in England and abroad. 

In the fourth section of Religion and Philosophy, time has 
made little to note, except that all the great philosophers may now 
be read in handy cheap editions. Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, 
Bacon, Hume may now be bought for a shilling a volume; _ the 
translations of the ancients are many and good. So far as the 
readers of this Review are concerned, the principal additions are 
in the new translations and editions of Comte’s own writings and 
several volumes by his followers to explain his system. 

The condensed translation of Comte’s “Positive Philosophy ” 
by Harriet Martineau has now been re-issued in three volumes by 
G. Bell and Sons in Bohn’s Philosophical Library, 1896 (cr. 8vo, 
5s. per vol.). It has an “Introduction” by myself (pp. v.-xix.). I 
made it a stipulation that the book should restore the last ten 
pages of the sixth volume which Miss Martineau most unfairly 
suppressed. These pages sketched the scheme of four future 
treatises to be based on the ‘Philosophy,’ and especially the 
‘Positive Polity.” They are consequently of immense importance 
in any estimate of Comte’s career. I translated and added these 
pages (vol. ill., 414-419). 

The translation by Dr. Bridges of Comte’s “General View of 
Positivism’ has now been issued by Messrs. Routledge (1908, 
r2mo, 1s.). To this I have written an “Introduction” (pp. vii.- 
xiv.). Comte’s “Discourse on the Positive Spirit’ has been trans- 
lated, with explanatory notes, by Professor Beesly (W. Reeves, 
1908, cr. 8vo, 2s.). The ‘Fundamental Principles of the Positive 
Philosophy,” by A. Comte, has been translated by P. Descours 
and H. G. Jones, with a portrait, and a preface by Professor 
Beesly (Watts and Co., 1905, 8vo, 6d. and 1s.) 

Comte’s “Appeal to Conservatives,” the “Introduction to the 
Subjective Synthesis,” as well as the ‘“‘ Positive Catechism,” have 
been translated by Dr. R. Congreve and his friends, 2s. 6d. each. 
And passages from the “Letters of Auguste Comte” have been 
translated by Dr. J. K. Ingram (Adam and C. Black, 1go1, cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d.). Various editions of the ‘‘ Positive Calendar ” and of 
the “Hymns” (“Service of Man”) have been issued. Dr. Ingram 
has also published several works (A. and C. Black) explanatory 
of the Positivist System. Professor Beesly has edited “TIllustra- 
tions of Positivism ” by Dr. Bridges, with a portrait, being articles 
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selected from this Review (Watts and Co., 1907, 8vo, 1s.). And 
Dr. Bridges’ “Essays and Addresses”? have been edited by Pro-- 
fessor L. Hobhouse (Chapman and Hall, 1907, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net). 
To this collection I have added an “Introduction” (pp. vii.-xix.). 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


BRIM ISHin} US LICE SUN INDLA 


Ir is the general belief in this country that even if—as is most 
unlikely—there are some disadvantages and some weak places. 
in our government of India, at least we have succeeded in 
establishing pure and enlightened Courts of Law in which equal 
justice is dealt out to all without fear or favour, and in which 
judgment is never deflected by racial prejudice or political expe- 
diency. Those who have studied the recent prosecutions for 
sedition will perhaps see reason to modify this opinion. I have 
already referred to the case of Mr. Tilak and may return to it 
on some future occasion. In this paper I propose to consider 
some other cases which are not without interest in the present 
state of India. 

The prosecutions have, indeed, been very numerous. The- 
campaign is professedly the result of the bomb outrages in 
Bengal; but in very few is there any attempt to connect the- 
incriminated writings with incitement to violence. ‘It is. 
apparently sufficient for an Editor to suggest that discontent is a 
result of bad government, to render himself liable to deportation 
for several years. Mr. G. Subramania Iyer—one of the most 
eminent economists in Madras, a journalist of great. repute whose- 
moderation and good sense have not hitherto been called in 
question—has had the felicity, after being arrested on August 21 
for articles published in February, April and May, and imprisoned 
without bail, to find the prosecution withdrawn. But other: 
writers in Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces have not been so fortunate. In the Central Provinces, 
a young man of 22 has been sentenced to five years’ rigorous. 
imprisonment for reprinting seditious matter which had already 
appeared in another journal. In Bombay, the editor of a Marathi 
paper has been sentenced to fourteen months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, reduced on appeal to eight, for reproducing a circular 
headed “A Grave Warning’; though the same circular had. 
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been reproduced with impunity by two Anglo-Indian papers. But 
the most curious of these cases is that of the Mahomedan Editor 
of Urdu-i-Moalla who has been given two years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 for publishing an article—not on 
the government of India—but on the government of Egypt. He 
was convicted under Section 1244 of the Indian Penal Code which 
distinctly states that the offence must be against “‘ the govern- 
ment established by Law in British India.’” How in law or 
justice can an attack on the government of Egypt be brought 
under this section ? 

There is, however, another case, which shows British Justice 
‘in a still more odious light. That is the case at Tinnevelly in 
which Chidambaram Pillai was given two sentences of transporta- 
‘tion for life which the Judge mercifully ordered to run concur- 
rently. An appeal has been lodged against this sentence ; but 
the summing up of the Sessions Judge is well worthy of study 
‘by those who wish to duly appreciate the blessings of British 
Justice. He is thus reported :— 

“Before His Honour would read to them the actual speech with 
-which, the accused was charged he would tell them that in England 
‘political speeches were common. Political speeches in this country 
were a novelty to him. There was no lawful occasion as far as his 
Honour could see for any man in this country to make a political 
sspeech. People in England had votes. ... . The masses in Tinnevelly 
or Tuticorin had no votes. . . . Therefore the chances were that when 
sa speaker addressed an audience consisting of a mob in that country 
he would be doing it only to persuade the crowd to exercise their 
physical power as human beings, and that was a dangerous thing.” 
‘So that if a politician addresses a meeting of non-voters—say the 
Women’s Liberal Association of Arbroath—he is stirring them 
‘up to physical violence. Mr. Pinhey then went on to suggest 
‘that as the meeting was held in honour of Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal who had been convicted of sedition, its purposes must be to 
‘incite those present to commit sedition. This is in itself a curious 
argument, which does not become more relevant when it is 
remembered that Mr. Pal was imprisoned—not for sedition— 
‘but for refusing to answer certain questions as a witness. Such 
were the arguments that preceded a sentence of penal servitude 
for life. It only remains to add that Mr. Pinhey has been chosen 
since to fill the important office of Acting Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

_ Imprisonment by administrative order, as practised in Russia 
having provoked strong protests not. only in India, but in Eng- 
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‘land, the Government has fallen back on trials for sedition under 
judges of the acumen and impartiality of Mr. Justice Pinhey, or by 
juries in which the absence of racial bias is secured by the presence 
of seven Europeans to two Indians. The trials are reminiscent 
in more than one particular of those cases which disgraced the 
Scottish Law Courts at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
evoked the loud protests of English Liberals in that day. How 
‘it will decrease the unrest, it is difficult to see. Indians have 
other means than the Press for communicating with each other. 
And the heavy punishments inflicted on trusted leaders are not 
likely to make the people more ready to recognise the blessings 
of English rule. Mr. Chidambaram Pillai’s arrest led to a riot, 
and for this fifty-five prisoners have been sentenced, one to 
seven years’ transportation, and forty-five to five years’ rigorous 
Imprisonment. In Bombay several days’ rioting * followed the 
sentence on Mr. Tilak, at least fourteen of the rioters were killed, 
-and a very large number wounded—the two riots and the many 
sentences for sedition, constituting no small addition to the sum 
of human misery. What possible effect can such events have, 
except to increase the amount of disaffection, and substitute for 
open criticism all the horrors of secret conspiracy ? 
S. H. Swinny 


IN: MEMORIAM—DR. DUBUISSON 


‘Tue death of Dr. Paul Dubuisson will come as a personal shock not 
only to our co-religionists in France, but to many of our English 
colleagues to whom he was well known. For many years he had 
‘been connected with the movement, and his marriage with a 
daughter of Dr. Robinet identified him still more closely with 
Positivism. In his thesis for the Doctorate of Medicine as far 
iback as 1874, he boldly affirmed his Positivist convictions, and 
ever since he has been an earnest worker in the cause. When the 
Revue Occidentale was founded in 1878 he became its first editor, 
and it was he, too, who prepared for the press the first two 
volumes of M. Pierre Laffitte’s “‘Les Grands Types.” He was 
throughout a loyal supporter of M. Lafhtte and M. Corra. Though 
he was a very busy man, being not only the chief physician at the 


* The strike and closing of the. markets lasted six days—one day for 
each year of Mr. Tilak’s sentence, as announced at the beginning. 
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Ste. Anne Asylum, but in constant request as a medical expert to 
give evidence before the Paris Courts of Justice, he was always. 
ready to help in the movement by lecturing. He was an excellent 
speaker, much in request, and often did more work than was. 
prudent. His wife’s salon was a rallying-place for Positivists, 
and he particularly delighted in welcoming foreigners to his home 5. 
few foreign Positivists were allowed to leave Paris without being 
invited to his house, and both his wife and himself had the art of. 
making a stranger feel at home. Though his death was sudden 
at the end, yet it was not unexpected, as he had been failing in 
health for some time, and he reluctantly admitted to me last year 
that he would not be able to do so much in future. 

On behalf of our group, I would assure his wife and sons that. 
we deeply regret the loss of such a dear friend and loyal colleague, 
and that we feel sure that—in M. Laffitte’s words—‘ his name will. 
be for ever associated with the history of Positivism.” 

PauL DEscouRsS 


BeOrOgre 


REALITIES AND IDEALS: Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By Freperic Harrison. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The fourth volume of Mr. Harrison’s collected essays covers a. 
wide range both in subjects and in time ; for it contains his paper 
on “England and France,” written in 1864, and published as part 
of “International Policy”? in 1866, and his notice of Herbert 
Spencer’s Life, which appeared in this Review only three months. 
ago; and the various pieces here republished deal with many 
aspects of politics and religion, of literature and art from the: 
Reform of the House of Lords and the Recognition of Anglican 
Orders to Fors Clavigera and the Museums of Paris. It contains. 
also some short biographical studies—notably one on Francis W.. 
Newman, in which there is a deeply interesting contrast between 
him and his more famous brother, the Cardinal; whom he sur- 
passed “‘in mental activity—undoubtedly in mental versatility and 
culture,” but to whom he was greatly inferior “‘in poetical, literary 
and polemical gifts.” The Cardinal “was a brilliant controver- 
sialist, a subtle fencer, a splendid rhetorician, and a most enthral-. 
ling preacher.” 

“But the inferiority of Francis Newman to the Cardinal as an. 
influence over his generation, is not to be accounted for solely by 
the great superiority of his brother as rhetorician and writer. This is: 
but half the truth. There was a moral superiority also in the Cardinal 
—a force of character, an organic quality of brain. .... A true 
synthesis—that is, a dominant social and intellectual philosophy, or 
in other words, a systematic religion—is an indispensable condition for 
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giving to a multiplicity of acquirements either permanent or efficient 
results.” 

Francis Newman had only “pure Theism,” and though to a pure 
-spirit like his, it may be an elevating ideal, each mind makes that 
‘ideal for itself, and the end is “dispersion, change of front, vague- 
“ness, and pure Individualism.” There is also a study of Canon 
Liddon as a boy at school, when the future High Anglican 
preacher sat side by side with the future President of the English 
Positivist Committee. It is not surprising that in so wide and 
varied a survey, extending over forty-four years, there should be 
many ideals which have never become realities, and many realities 
‘that mock the ideals from which they arose; but there are not 
“wanting some hopes that have had a happy fruition. If he can 
say: ‘““How we should have shouted in derision to anyone who, in 
1867, had talked of converting the people to the gospel of ‘ Dear 
Bread and Glory ’!” he can also say of his essay on “ England 
-and France,’ published in 1866 :— 


“Tt embodies the writer’s mature belief in a systematic co-operation 
between cur two nations as the key of peace and progress in Europe. 
That which half a century ago was but a distant Zdeal to me and to my 

-friends, I have lived to see as a Reality—accepted, effective, and 
permanent.” 

As in the preceding volumes, the majority of the pieces con- 
‘tained in this one have already appeared in print, but there are 
several which are now published for the first time. This is 
practically the case with the address which he submitted to a 
‘Committee that had invited him to become a candidate for the 
first London School Board in 1870. In this he declared for Free 
-and Secular Education. On the latter subject he spoke as 
follows :— 

“When the State (which has to do with the tax-gatherer and the 
-policeman) attempts to inculcate opinions, it ends in the oppression of 
-the people, as well as the perversion of truth. Things that belong to 

conscience I would leave to the free efforts of those powers which appeal 
to reason and do not rest on force. On these grounds I hold that 
State education should be not only unsectarian but secular.” 
And he enforces the same principle of the separation of Tem- 
‘poral and Spiritual authority, when he declares in his paper 
-entitled ““The Veto on Drink” that he looks on “any ulterior aim 
of abolishing alcohol by statute as an insidious form of spiritual 
tyranny.” 

There are included in the collection no less than four papers 
on the postion of Women which have not been published before. 
‘They put forward the view that it is the co-operation of the sexes, 
each in its own sphere, rather than their competition in the 
‘industrial world, that is the true ideal. Not increasing similarity, 
but increasing diversity, the men becoming more manly and the 
“women more womanly is the true path of progress. And if it be 
“true that many women have of necessity in the present age to 
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labour outside the home, it is the part of wise social reformers. 
to seek to reduce this wherever possible. Woman has great. 
functions which Man can never fulfil. 

“But it is not in the intellectual, political, or practical sphere that 

the true ambition of women should he. Their real career is a moral 
one to ennoble and purify the entire life of mankind; and I have little- 
sympathy with the ambition which looks on this as a narrow and con- 
temptible office. Can we ever have too much sympathy, generosity, 
tenderness, and purity? Can self-devotion, long-suffering, and affec- 
tion ever be a drug in the market? Can our homes ever be too: 
cheerful, too refined, too sweet and affectionate? And is it degrading 
the sex of woman to dedicate her specially to this task?” 
The whole movement is essentially individualistic, neglecting the- 
family and the social organism. The last of these pieces deals in 
very plain language with the methods employed in the present- 
agitation. S. H. Swinny 


PAK A Gt ealan 


Wuen the Anglo-Russian Agreement was announced I expressed’ 
in the Positivist Review (Oct. 1907) my fear that the two Govern- 
ments might have been arranging a partition of Persia. The 
Identical Note which they have lately addressed to the Shah, 
admonishing him to convoke another Parliament has _ been 
regarded here as a service to the party of Reform. To me it 
seems of evil omen. Coming from Russia it is a disgusting 
piece of hypocrisy, for the Shah’s coup d’état was accomplished’ 
with the encouragement and indirect assistance of Russian off-- 
cials. What Persia wants is not Identical Notes but to be let 
alone. E.'S. BEESLEY 


The action of the Prime Minister in preventing the Host being 
carried in procession and ecclesiastical vestments being worn in 
the streets of London was a most unwarrantable interference with 
religious liberty. If the Government consider it their duty to: 
enforce every statute that exists, however obsolete and however 
unjust, they will have plenty of work in the future. It is, 
indeed, a strange position that it is the duty of a Liberal Govern-. 
ment to persecute, if any vestiges of persecuting laws can be 
found. That such action is an infringement of religious liberty 
hardly admits of doubt. In the case of the Blasphemy Laws, we 
have always insisted that the pretence that they were justifiable: 
as a guarantee of the amenities of controversy, was refuted by 
their being aimed at one side alone. In the streets of London, 
Positivists, Evangelicals, Brahmins, Mahomedans can worship » 
freely. Catholics alone are subject to restrictions. Such dis-- 
crimination is in itself a persecution. 

* * * 
_ It is true that there were advantages in the form the proces-- 
sion actually took. The silent adoration of the Host would have- 
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given those who find a satisfaction in reviling their neighbour’s 
belief, a fine opportunity for making themselves heard. But 
this was a matter for consideration and decision by the organisers: 
of the procession. It is true, also, that in some countries where 
it was till lately a legal offence not to kneel when the Host 
passed, bitter memories may make prohibition desirable in the 
interests of order. Here, the police foresaw no danger to 
public order which they could not cope with, and none was. 
likely to occur. The law should make no distinction between 
a Salvationist and a Catholic procession. 
* * * 

The Leicester Positivist Society has opened a permanent meet- 
ing-room at 17, Highcross Street for Sunday services, week-night 
classes, etc. Any sympathisers who feel disposed to offer busts: 
or portraits of Calendar worthies, books in the Positivist Library 
and other works for the Society’s shelves might kindly make the 
offer in writing (to avoid duplication of gifts) to Mr. F. J. 
Gould at the above address. 

* * * 

The Sunday Evening Addresses of the London Positivist Society 
will be resumed in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., on 
Oct. 4, at 7 p.m., when Dr. Desch will give the first lecture of a 
Course on ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity.’? The Course will be 
continued on the other Sundays in October by Mr. Swinny and 
Mr. Ellis. On Sunday, November 1, there will be an Open Con- 
ference on ‘Problems of the Near East—Turkey and Macedonia 
—England and Egypt.’’ All are welcome to these meetings. 

S. H. Swinny 


A new Edition of the ‘‘ Service of Man,’’ the Hymns and 
Poems selected by Mrs. Frederic Harrison, has been published 
price od. (post free rod.) and may be obtained from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. This edition is a reprint 
of the second edition with the Benediction, in use at the services, 
added at the end of the book. It is hoped that the inclusion of 
this will be found useful to those who «attend the lectures. 

* * * 

Messrs. Routledge and Sons, Ltd., have included in their excel- 
lent series, the Universal Library, a new edition of the trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ General View of Positivism,’’ by Dr. Bridges. 
The volume is published at a very moderate price, 1s. cloth and 
1s. 6d. in leather, and has the advantage of an introduction of 
14 pages by Mr. Frederic Harrison which, while calling attention 
to the aim and object of the work, also renders full justice to the 
excellence of the translation which was made in 1865 by Dr. 
Bridges under most pathetic circumstances, during his voyage 
home from Australia after the death of his young wife. An exact 
translation is given of the original title page, and though the 
translator explained most of the allusions in the original, the few 
additional notes appearing in the last French Edition of 1907 
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have been added. We may congratulate ourselves at the work 
appearing in a series which is so well known, and though the 
price of the work is most moderate, yet it is a very becoming 
volume, and it should have a good sale. PAuL DESCOURS 


IN “Oeil ees iE 


DratH—On September 12 at the residence of his son, Les Andelys (Eure), 
Dr. Paul Emile Dubuisson in his sixty-first year. 


CHANGE OF .PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. WwW. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, ror, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Positivist SociEty should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
‘sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.”’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

A Course on the Religion of Humanity :— 

October 4.—Dr. Desch, ‘' The Reality of Humanity.”’ 

October 11.—Mrr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ The Scientific and Historic Basis of the 
Religion of Humanity.” 


October 18.—Mr. Henry Ellis, ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity as the final Issue 
of all previous Religions.”’ 


October 25.—Mr. Henry Ellis, ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity as the Inspirer 
and Guide of Life.” 


November 1.—Open Conference on ‘‘ Problems of the Near East—Turkey 
and Macedonia, England and Egypt.” 


as following meetings will be held at 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 

The Positivist Socrety meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p-m. 
. Subject for September 25, ‘‘ The Turkish Revolution,” cpened by Mr. Swinny. 
Subject for October 30, “ Industrial Arbitration,"? Non-members are welcome. 

On Thursday, October 15, there will be a Social Meeting at 10 Clifford’s Inn, 
with tea at 8.p.m. All interested are welcome. 

THE Positivist Women's GuILp will meet at 4 p.m. on the last Wednesday 
in October and November. All women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist REvizw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
‘Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H.V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London; A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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BOE CURiGCA Tl yBAY, 


Wuen the South African Republic claimed compensation for the 
moral and intellectual damage it had suffered by the famous Raid 
Englishmen were much tickled. The phrase, however, represented 
a fact. It has established itself, and its use no longer causes 
amusement or surprise. The damage which Turkey’s neigh- 
bours have as yet inflicted upon her is of that nature. But every 
one sees that it is very serious. She has not (at the date of 
writing) lost an inch of territory ; for Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Crete were separated from her in every 
respect but name, nor can a single Turk have indulged a hope 
that they would ever be regained. But the name was something. 
If it soothed the wounded dignity of pious Moslems it had a moral 
and intellectual value, and the loss of it may seriously damage the 
popularity of the reformed Government, whose work has obtained 
so much sympathy from the best public opinion of Europe, though 
to some of the royal caste it has doubtless been very displeasing. 

It is useless to expect Bulgaria to take this circumstance into 
consideration. No nation has ever established a better claim to 
complete independence. Whether she is wise in making good that 
claim at the present moment is for her to decide. To ask her to 
forego her rights in order to soothe the amour propre of a nation 
to whom she owes no gratitude is unreasonable. Equally un- 
reasonable is it to reproach her for disregarding the Treaty of 
Berlin. She was no party to that Treaty. It was imposed upon 
her by the Great Powers at a time when she was wholly dependent 
upon their decisions. That they had the right and the duty at that 
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time to arrange for her immediate future is not disputed. But 
such arrangement could only be binding on her while she needed 
their protection. 

The Hapsburg annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina stands 
on a very different footing. Here a real crime has been committed ; 
not, as diplomatists and journalists pretend, against Turkey or 
the sanctity of treaties, but against the inhabitants of the annexed 
provinces. The immense majority of them are Serbs, and, whether 
Orthodox or Mohammedans, they object to being governed by 
Austrians or Magyars, who are of different race, language, and 
religion. They fiercely resisted the execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin, which handed them over to the Hapsburg dynasty, instead 
of allowing them to join their Servian kinsmen, as they desired. 
England must share the responsibility of that iniquitous decree. 
It was the bribe we gave to Austria to purchase her support 
against Russia, then the object of our hostility. Now that we are 
courting Russia, we cry out against the criminal ambition of 
Austria. But the crime began thirty years ago, and it was the 
British plenipotentiaries at Berlin who proposed it. No wonder 
our newspapers do not champion the cause of the oppressed 
Bosnians. The British occupation of Egypt is a very similar case. 
This also was to be only temporary, and was not to derogate from 
such rights of suzerainty as the Sultan still possessed. In both 
cases the occupying Power has effected a great improvement in 
the material condition of the country. In both it is cordially 
detested by the native population. 

There is another matter about which our press and our states- 
men observe an ignominious silence. They vent their wrath on 
Austria; but of the absolute and personal director of Austria’s 
foreign policy, the Emperor Francis Joseph, they are careful to 
utter no word of disapproval. Such is the servile worship of 
crowned heads which has grown up in the country of Milton, 
Byron, and Shelley! For years I have been sickened by the 
never-ending chorus of ignorant adulation lavished on the “revered 
Emperor,” the “sagacious statesman,” the “martyr to duty,” 
who has never ceased to resist every form of ‘progress until it 
became unsafe to resist any longer. I am of about his age, and I 
have watched the whole of his deservedly unsuccessful career, 
from his flinty-hearted and blood-stained youth to the desperate, 
and therefore profligate, ventures of his declining years. It may 
be bad manners to allude to the gibbets of Arad and the attempt 
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to bully Sultan Abdul Mejid into surrendering Kossuth and his 
fellow-refugees to meet the same fate ; but in some men’s lives 
there are infamies which no lapse of years should be allowed to 
blot out, least of all when the whole of a long career has been 
marked by an entire absence of any principle except that of 
personal or dynastic interest. No wonder his brother-dynasts 
flocked to Vienna the other day to beslaver him with compliments 
after he had for sixty years practised the game of which he is 
the most typical, though by no means the only exponent. Kings 
“in the loomp” are what Tennyson’s Northern Farmer declared 
the other extreme of society to be. And, if all that is said of him 
is true, the latest winner of kingly rank has during twenty years 
played as foully for it as Macbeth did. 

I have admitted ungrudgingly that Bulgaria is fully entitled 
to complete her independence. Her meddling with Macedonia has 
no such justification. Carried on surreptitiously, it has already 
inflicted terrible misery on that unhappy province. Open invasion 
the Turks cannot afford to submit to. If they did, they might 
as well clear out at once into Anatolia “bag and baggage.” And 
of that the certain consequence would be a European conflagra- 
tion the like of which has not been seen since Bonaparte was 
suppressed. 

On several previous occasions Turkey has been assured by so- 
called friendly Powers that the amputation of this or that diseased 
limb would leave the main body of her Empire in a healthier state. 
These operations have not hitherto prevented mortification from 
spreading, and it would only be natural if she listened with some 
impatience to a renewal of the old advice. Nevertheless, it will 
be well for her to accept it as regards limbs already practically 
amputated. A reformed Government and the conflicting schemes 
of her neighbours may enable her to save the rest. The Bul- 
garians thirst for the Great Bulgaria of Tsar Simeon ; the Servians 
for the Great Servia of King Stephen Dushan; the Greeks for 
Macedonia, and even Constantinople itself. Each of these incom- 
patible ambitions can only be gratified at the expense of the other 
two. Unless, therefore, there is interference from any remoter 
and more powerful quarter, Turkey may probably count on the 
help of the last two in resisting the more dangerous attack of the 
first. 

It is reported by some who are conversant with Austrian 
politics that the latest Hapsburg enterprise has been engineered 
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by the heir to the throne, whose Jesuit counsellors have inspired 
him with dreams of extended Empire and ultramontane repression 
of progress. If this be so, it is a pity he has no one to remind 
him of the deserved punishment that overtook another ambitious 
dreamer of his family forty-one years ago in Mexico. Neither in 
Austria nor in Hungary have the people or their representatives 
had any voice as to the annexation, nor do they appear to welcome 
it with any enthusiasm. It would be strange if they did. It 
evidently adds one more element of discord to the confusion which 
enables the ‘revered sovereign’”’ of so many nationalities to play 
them off against one another for the benefit of his dynastv. to 
which, and not to either Austria nor Hungary, the new provinces 
are declared to belong. 


Of late years sycophantic publicists have pestered us with the 
doctrine that the wisest, the most moderate, the most conscientious 
statesmen in Europe are the reigning sovereigns, and that our 
best chance of peace and happiness is to leave them to manage 
international affairs in private interviews and confidential con- 
versations. Let it be remarked, therefore, that the terrible dangers 
now threatening Europe are largely due to the personal ambitions 
and private jealousies prevailing in this sacred caste. 

After all, the course of events in the Near East depends chiefly 
on the relations between the two groups into which the Great 
Powers are ranging themselves. The misfortune is that Russia 
has thus the command of the situation. King Edward has been 
running about from one Court to another, not unwilling to let it 
be thought that he has succeeded in “encircling” his Imperial 
nephew. His letter to the Sultan was a distinct crow of triumph 
over the roping in of Emperor William’s special protégé. The 
echo had scarcely died away when the Austrian and Bulgarian 
proclamations, most assuredly prompted by the rival chanticleer at 
Berlin, warned the world that England herself was in imminent 
danger of isolation. If Russia was going to seek compensa- 
tion at the Bosporus, what would become of the Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement ? 

M. Isvolsky’s visit was received with intense anxiety. Not 
until he had been talked to for several days by Sir Edward Grey, 
and dined by the King on the famous gold plate specially fetched 
up from Windsor, was it at length announced that the danger 
had been averted, that the rapprochement is maintained, that 
Russia will enter the Conference as a disinterested party, and that 
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she will not demand the opening of the Straits— until the 
Conference is over! This arrangement, it appears, saves our 
dignity, Turkey’s interests, and the rapprochement. 1 doubt if it 
will be so regarded at Constantinople. England may no longer 
have any interest in keeping the Straits closed. But can Turkey 
consent to let a foreign fleet steam through the heart of her 
capital? If not, she had better without delay muster every man 
she can bring into the field ; for there is nothing else on which 
she can depend. 

Amidst this disgusting clash of unscrupulous ambitions there 
is some satisfaction in observing that, contrary to a recent asser- 
tion of Emperor William, the public opinion of the European 
peoples. is showing itself more equitable, more generous, more 
pacific, than the aims of princes and professional statesmen. Even 
the Russian public protests against the greedy projects of its 
Government, and desires to earn the credit of a humane and 
honourable policy. 

October 22. E. S. BEESLY 


BIOLOGICAL THEORIES AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 


For the general public, the most interesting feature of the annual 
meetings of the British Association is the series of addresses 
delivered at the opening of the meeting by the presidents of the 
Association and of the respective sections. Whilst the papers 
read before the sections are necessarily of chiefly technical in- 
terest, the occupants of the presidential chairs frequently select 
as their subject some topic of wider interest, and often seize the 
occasion to review the position of ideas in the science with which 
they are concerned. This was the case at the recent meeting in 
Dublin, when three addresses were delivered dealing with bio- 
logical science, and presenting points for consideration from what 
may be called the philosophical, as distinguished from the purely 
special, point of view. The president, Prof. Francis Darwin, an 
eminent botanist and the son of the greatest of all biologists, 
dealt with the ever-recurring question of inheritance, whilst in 
the Physiological and Botanical sections respectively, Professors 
Haldane and Blackman discussed, from very different points of 
view, the modern efforts to reduce physiology (and thence presum- 
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ably the whole field of biology) to a special application of physics 
and chemistry. 

Prof. Darwin, considering the problem of the inheritance of 
the characters which Gistinguish a species, devoted the greater 
part of his address to an application of the theory of inheritance 
as a form of memory, due principally to Richard Semon. This 
‘‘mnemic’’ theory regards the facts of inheritance as essentially 
similar to those of memory. Stimuli applied to the nerve-endings 
produce more or less permanent impressions on the brain, so that 
the appropriate response or reaction may occur, not immediately, 
but at some later time. This is what is meant by memory. The 
result of such stored records of stimuli may be to build up a 
habit. Thus the alternation of night and day gives rise to 
a habit of opening and closing in flowering plants, and this habit 
may persist for some time after the stimulus has been removed, 
the flower continuing to open and close after the transference of 
the plant to a darkened room. Similar habits are common in both 
the animal and the vegetable world. It is argued by the sup- 
porters of the mnemic theory of inheritance that the changes 
which take place in the development of an organism from the 
germ-cell are of the nature of habits, being automatic changes 
brought about by the stored records of stimuli, stereotyped by 
repetition throughout a long series of generations. And just as 
the most recently acquired habits are the most liable to variation, 
so those changes in development which have been acquired in 
recent generations are more liable to vary than those which have 
recurred in each generation for a very long period. 


The acceptance of this hypothesis involves the assumption that 
the germ cells are able to receive records of impressions made on 
the organism, or, to use the popular expression, it involves 
the inheritance of acquired characters. In thus dissenting from 
the opinion held by most evolutionists, that such inheritance does 
not occur, Prof. Darwin finds it necessary to reject Weis- 
mannism, and to give his grounds for so doing. It is impossible 
to enter here into the details of the discussion. Prof. Darwin’s 
frankness in admitting the strong points of Weismann’s position 
and the weak points of the mnemic theory almost disarms criti- 
cism. It must be admitted that he suggests an attractive theory 
which allows of experimental control, and if somewhat speculative, 
is less so than the extremely hypothetical and complicated 
apparatus of ids, determinants and biophores postulated by 
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Weismann. The balance of the facts known at present would 
seem to favour Weismann, but the subject is far from being fully 
investigated, and further research may throw an entirely new 
light on the question. 

The subject dealt with in the other two addresses was that 
of the relatioa of biology to chemistry and physics. The success 
of the attempts to study certain vital processes by chemical and 
physical means has been such as to lead some to consider that 
all vital phenomena are simply cases of complicated chemical 
relations between proteins, carbohydrates, inorganic salts, and so 
on. This idea is familiar to the readers of the popular scien- 
tific writings of Haeckel, but it is also found in much of the 
current physiological literature. Prof. Blackman, holding this 
view, is able to show that certain physico-chemical principles, 
those of reaction-velocity, of mass action, of the temperature 
co-efficient, and of catalytic action may be applied quantitatively 
to simple vital phenomena. He then regards protoplasm as a 
catalyst, and its action in bringing about assimilation and growth 
as no more mysterious than the catalytic action of colloidal 
platinum. He thinks that too much stress has been laid in 
physiology on the tact of reaction to stimulus, the essence of 
which is the absence of any quantitative relation. Attention to 
this, the most typical phenomenon of life, has in his opinion 
diverted attention from the physico-chemical questions which it 
would have been more profitable to study. 

Prof. Haldane takes the opposite view, and it is surprising 
to find that he considers himself to be one of a minority—sur- 
prising, because one would imagine that the materialistic view 
of physiology was held by comparatively few. Prof. Haldane 
is of opinion that the conception of the organism as a unit should 
be the guiding one, and that its behaviour and its interaction 
with the environment form the proper objects of study of the 
physiologist, disregarding the question whether vital phenomena 
are ultimately reducible to physical and chemical changes or not. 
This is essentially the Positivist view also. Each science has 
its own subject matter, and the explanation of the phenomena 
of a higher science purely in terms of a lower one, the philo- 
sophical error which Comte called materialism, is a hindrance 
to the advance of science. It is quite conceivable, and to a 
modern physical chemist possible, that a complete knowledge of 
the physicist’s electrons would allow of the deduction of the 
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properties of all chemical substances from them. But such a 
complete knowledge is unattainable. The complications would 
be enormous, the equations would involve many unknown quanti- 
ties, and their application would be impracticable. The chemist, 
working by purely chemical methods, would always be far ahead 
of the physicist. So in physiology. It may be—it would be as 
rash to deny it as to affirm it—that all vital phenomena could be 
expressed in the form of chemical equations had we a sufficient 
knowledge of chemistry, but while physiological chemists are 
selecting simple cases of assimilation and growth capable of 
quantitative treatment, physiologists, taking the organism as they 
find it, without considering for the present whether it is a mere 
collection of molecules or something more, are making great 
advances in their own science by their own methods. Biology 
has need of all the help that chemistry can give it, but it cannot 
consent to surrender its independence and to become a mere special 
department of the physical sciences. Without falling back into 
the old metaphysical error of ‘‘ vital force,’’ we must recognise 
that the living organism, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
has properties which lead us to study it differently from any 
group of chemical molecules. Whether the gap will ever be 
bridged, time alone can show, but it is useless in the meantime 
to blind ourselves to its existence. Ceci. H. DeEscu 


AN HISTORICAL PROBLEM 


A CRUCIAL historical problem in the Positivist Calendar was raised 
by Mr. Morley in the interesting Essay of his recent volume 
which was discussed in the September number of this Review. 
On page 124 of his book Mr. Morley takes to task Comte and 
the writers of our ‘‘ New Calendar of Great Men ”’ for making a 
prominent hero of Charles Martel, and for treating his victory 
over the Saracens at Poitiers as a decisive battle for the civilisation 
of Europe. Mr. Morley attributes this misreading of history to 
‘the same deliberate limitation of vision ’’; and, as to my own 
brief ‘‘ Life’? of Karl the Hammer, he writes :—‘‘ Mr. Harrison 
describes it as the great glory of Charles Martel that he saved 
Europe from Islam, and stemmed the torrent of invasion both in 
North and South from Musulman and heathen.”’ 

MrMoriey then quotes a passage from Finlay’s ‘‘ History of 
Greece’? to show that this is an error, and that the effective 
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bulwark against Musulman invasion was the Byzantine Empire. 
Finlay (ii., 19) says ‘‘ the vanity.of Gallic writers has magnified 
the success of Charles Martel over a plundering expedition of 
the Spanish Arabs (A.D. 732) into a marvellous victory, and 
attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saracen yoke to the 
valour of the Franks.’’ I am certainly the last person to belittle 
the merits of Finlay’s ‘‘ History,’’ or indeed the services to 
European civilisation of the Byzantine Empire. But I fail to see 
how the repulse of one body of Saracens from Constantinople 
by Leo III., in 718, could have saved Europe in 732 from the 
enormous hordes of Saracens who had conquered Spain twenty 
years before and still held Southern France. 

The view that I ventured to state in my brief biographical 
note “‘ that the fate of Europe and of Christendom hung on the 
issue ’’ of the battle of Poitiers, is the view taken by all leading 
historians, English and foreign, old and new. It is the view 
of Gibbon, of Ranke, of Arnold, Martin, Guizot, the American 
Dr. Mombert ; and it has been notably illustrated by Dr. T. Hodg- 
kin in more than one recent work. Dr. Hodgkin is undoubtedly 
the greatest living authority on the history of Europe and the 
Frank kingdom in the eighth century. Mr. Finlay, who confined 
himself to Byzantine history, with strong philhellenic prejudices, 
cannot be set against Dr. Hodgkin in the matter of Irankish 
history. Now, in his grand work, “ Italy and her Invaders ’’ (vol. 
vii., pp. 52-55), Dr. Hodgkin describes this victory as “‘ the 
one event of world-historical importance in Charles Martel’s 
leadership of the Franks’’ ; and he adds, ‘* thus was the great 
blow struck, and Europe, at least Europe north of the Pyrenees, 
was freed from the nightmare of Musulman invasion.”’ 

In a more recent work Dr. Hodgkin has, enlarged on the tre- 
mendous volume of the Saracen invasion of Europe in the eighth 
century—which it would be ridiculous to describe with Finlay as 
‘“a plundering expedition.’’ Dr. Hodgkin has just contributed 
to the ‘‘ Harmsworth History of the World’’ a most valuable 
‘* General Survey of the Middle Ages.’’ In it he writes (Part 27, 
issued this month) that the great wave of Saracen conquest seemed 
likely to add Gaul to the Empire of the Caliphs. ‘‘ Fortunately 
for Europe, Charles Martel, the virtual ruler of the Franks, proved 
equal to the occasion, and in the desperately hard-fought battle of 
Poitiers, defeated the Saracenic Emir and saved Europe . from the 
Moslem yoke.” The fight of 732, he adds, was * emphatically one 
of the decisive battles of the world.” 


dy) 
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Dr. Hodgkin’s authority on the problem in question is quite 
conclusive ; and I can assure Mr. Morley that the place of Charles 
Martel in the ‘‘ Calendar,’’ as the forerunner of Godfrey and 
the Crusaders, is not due either to ‘‘ deliberate limitation of 
vision,’ nor to ‘‘a_ settled prejudice against the Orthodox 
Church,’ for the Catholic Church consigned the ungodly Charles 
to the deepest Hell. FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE: MORAL INSTRUCTION CONGRESS 


Opinions may differ concerning the results to be expected from 
such a Congress as lately assembled in London to consider the 
question of Moral Instruction. Complete harmony in theory, or 
immediate action in practical affairs was not likely to come about. 
Such gatherings generally accentuate differences and difficulties. 
But, nevertheless, if they are large and representative, they give 
importance to a movement in the eyes of the general public and 
confidence to its supporters ; and by showing the dangers ahead, 
they set those interested to seek remedies and safeguards. In 
these respects, the Congress must be pronounced a success. The 
subject no doubt was favourable to such a result. It appealed to a 
numerous profession, and was assured of the support of a large 
number of teachers as a solid foundation. But it also attracted a 
considerable body of the general public, reformers, philanthropists, 
politicians, clergymen, for morality is everyone’s business. More- 
over, as education is now everywhere a concern of Governments, 
it was possible to obtain the countenance of many foreign States, 
and thus make sure of the international character of the gather- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, some fourteen foreign and fifteen colonial 
Governments gave their adhesion—from France and Russia to 
Roumania and Bulgaria, and from India and Queensland to 
Cyprus, Rhodesia, and Saint Helena. Thus the meetings through- 
out the four days (September 25, 26, 28, 29) were well attended, 
the interest was steadily maintained, the number wishing to take 
part in the discussions—most of the papers were printed before- 
hand and taken as read—far exceeded what the time allowed, and 
the numerous speeches by delegates from foreign countries left no 
doubt that the proceedings were truly international. It may be 
added that the organisation was ‘excellent, Mr. Spiller made an 
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efficient General Secretary, and he was assisted by a band of 
ardent volunteers, not the least active of whom was our friend, 
Mr. Paul Descours. 


The programme was very varied. The Relation of Moral In- 
struction to Education under Other Aspects, to Religious Teach- 
ing’ and to Biology, Systematic Moral Instruction, its Special 
Problems, Character Building, and the Aims, Means, and Limita- 
tions of Various Types of Schools were among the subjects dis- 
cussed. J*rom the vast mass of speeches, wise and foolish, it is 
only possible to choose a few points. A very large space was 
given to the great public schools, the speeches generally tending 
to show, whatever may have been the intention of the speakers, 
that the separation of boys from their families is bad. Indeed, a 
considerable part of the discussion was occupied in proposing 
indirect and artificial remedies for the evils due to an artificial 
system. Professor Adamson, after unduly depreciating scientific 


training, gave utterance to the following timely warning :— 


“Everywhere money is found in abundance to rear handsome build- 
ings and to set up a lavish supply of apparatus—buildings and 
apparatus which will grow obsolete long before they are worn out. 
But side by side with this not always necessary expenditure there is 
a disposition to cut down the sum to be spent in paying teachers.” 

There was much spirited discussion on the advantages of direct 
and indirect moral instruction, and on the desirability of its being 
undertaken by public authorities. Dr. Adler, from the United 
States, declared strongly in favour of voluntary agency, thus 
acting the part of an inverted Balaam to the Ethicists of this 
country, who naturally look with some reverence on the original 
founder of the Movement, and who have strongly supported moral 
instruction by the State. Mr. A. Sidgwick, while not repudiating 
direct moral teaching, insisted that what the schoolboy “wants is 
a standard, an aspiration, an aim for his energies, a high enthu- 
siasm.”’ But though the opponents of direct teaching put their 
case very forcibly, its advocates could point to the practical lesson 
given by Mr. J. F. Gould, of the Leicester Positivist Society, as 
the best refutation of the difficulties raised. Before a large audi- 
ence, he taught a class of children taken from three different 
schools—one in the East End—and as he gradually unfolded his 
text, “Family, Country, Humanity,” all the capabilities of his 
method became visible. There is only one Gould, but I do not 
doubt that those among his audience who were teachers gained a 
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new insight into the problem, and would give moral instruction in 
future with much greater success. 

Some had feared and some had hoped that the clergy of the 
orthodox churches would hold aloof. They did nothing of the 
kind. Anglican Bishops, Jesuit Fathers, the Heads of the great 
public schools, were much in evidence on the platform, and took 
an active part in the discussions. The organisers did not wish to 
promote stormy discussions on the relations of ethic to religion 
and nationality ; they did not desire to probe too deeply into moral 
foundations or sanctions ; they would have liked to emphasise the 
general agreement of civilised men on moral questions. But they 
could not hide completely the existence of disagreement at all 
events in some departments of morality. The Monday morning 
discussion on the Relation of Religious to Moral Education, though 
it was announced as only a sectional meeting, another taking 
place at the same time, was nevertheless one of the most crowded 
of the series ; nor was there at any time a longer list of those 
desiring to speak. Great differences of opinion existed through- 
out. The majority of the English speakers declared in favour of 
a religious education, while the French delegates approved the 
teaching of morality apart from religion. At a previous sitting, a 
great apostle of the co-education of the sexes, the Rev. Cecil 
Grant, had insisted that in every school morality should be based 
on a theological sanction, “Do this because it is the Will of God.” 
The Rev. Father Maher, of the Society of Jesus, defined religion 
as a body of truths or beliefs respecting God and our relations to 
Him ; and flowing from these a collection of duties which have 
God for their primary object. But Canon Lyttelton, the Head- 
master of Eton, while postulating an ‘‘Archetype of all person- 
alities and wills” in his paper, declared in his speech that the 
sense of service to his fellows was the beginning of wisdom to the 
schoolboy. A learned Rabbi, the Rev. Morris Joseph, defended the 
use of the Hebrew Scriptures for moral instruction on this, among 
other grounds, “that the Bible heroes are not impossible saints, but 
men and women of common clay”; and he would even allow us 
to prefer Esau to Jacob. Mr. John Russell described the purely 
secular moral teaching in his school, and avowing his own un- 
belief in the orthodox creeds, eloquently pleaded for truth and 
honesty. The teacher should not be compelled to pretend a belief 
which he did not possess. ‘The promotion of the ideal of human 
fellowship by the fortifying of the heart and the strengthening of 
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the reason is the ultimate purpose of our existence as a school, 
and it is made the touchstone of every activity.” Mr. Russell’s 
speech gained immensely from the high purpose and greatness of 
soul that shone forth in all he said; and even the ecclesiastics 
who surrounded him must have felt that in him there was a re- 
ligious fervour such as none of them could surpass. Finally, 
Mrs. Bridges Adams, who with difficulty obtained an opportunity 
of speaking at the very end of the morning, reminded her hearers 
of the overwhelming vote at the Trade Union Congress in favour 
of Secular Education.* How far a human and scientific theory of 
morals has spread, may be judged from the paper of Professor 
Peabody, who not only holds the Chair of Christian Morals at 
Harvard, but is President of the Religious Education Association. 
He writes, perhaps with some confusion of terms :— 

“Ethics is a sociological science. Instead of being the analysis of 
the individual detached from the world of other people, it is the deter- 
mination of the place of the individual within the world of other people, 
the recognition by one member of the social organism of his function 
in the whole.” 

This paper belonged to the first day’s proceedings, and the 
second day afforded a striking example of the prevailing differ- 
ences in papers written respectively by an English and a French 
delegate. Mr. Shipman, a London County Council Inspector, 
advocated the opening of school by prayer, hymn-singing, and the 
reading of the Bible on the ground that such a ceremony “ fosters 
a belief in a great wonderful Unseen, ruling and protecting ; 
demanding, promoting, rewarding good conduct, and punishing 
evil-doers ’—a very wonderful Unseen indeed! On the other 
hand, M. Gustave Belot, Professeur au Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 


*The Rev. Dr. Gow, the Headmaster of Westminster, who occupied 
the chair, seemed anxious to avoid calling on Mrs. Adams. After Mrs. 
Adams had protested, he called in vain on two foreign delegates, and then 
said, in a very discourteous tone, that she might speak if the Congress 
wished to hear her. This was at four minutes to one, the hour of adjourn- 
ment. At one, a clergyman cried that she was out of order, which, as 
she was certainly in order, meant, I suppose, that he disagreed with her 
remarks. The chairman said he would answer the point of order by leav- 
ing the chair. Justice gives the following account of what followed: ‘“ Mrs. 
Bridges Adams held her ground. The representative of the Positivist 
Society saved the situation by pleading for an extension of time for the 
session in order that we might have a few words from the Bishop of Here- 
ford.” This, I believe, is an error. I saw no Positivist on the platform 
at the moment. I was sitting in the body of the hall, and in common with 
many others protested strongly against the attempt to stop Mrs. Adams in 
the middle of her speech; but the proposal to hear the Bishop of Hereford 
did not come from me. 
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insists that we should “avoid absolutely the employment of false 
motives—that is to say, motives founded on beliefs that are not 
justified, and the ruin of which would entail that of the morality 
founded on them.” 

Two points in the discussion on the Relation of Religious to 
Moral Education deserve special notice. The Rev. Sydney Smith, 
S.J., declared that “practically the only inducement secularism 
has at its disposal for this purpose,” 7.¢., for preferring right to 
wrong, “is the old Stoic maxim, ‘Do the right because it is the 
right.’ A careful study even of the volume of Congress papers 
would show the Rev. Father that the old Stoic morality occupies 
a very small place now. The schools of thought that in the West 
are claiming to substitute a human for a theological morality 
differ indeed from that of the Christians as expounded by the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. They do not make an equal use of Love and Fear 
as inducements. But they find their great inducements in Grati- 
tude and Veneration for all benefactors of mankind, known and 
unknown, in Love of all their fellows, of their own kindred, of 
their country, and of Humanity, in recognition of the unity and 
progress of society. We can love all that is lovable and venerate 
all that is venerable in Jesus Christ as much as any Christian, but 
that is only a small part of the field of love and veneration that 
is open to us. The love of Humanity lends a new meaning and 
intensity to the love cf its servants and its martyrs. But if we are 
surprised at the ignorance of the Rev. Sydney Smith as to the non- 
Christian morality of his time, what are we to say of Professor 
Muirhead, who seeks to identify the belief of the religions of the 
past in an omnipotent Providence with that residuum of theology, 
“the ultimate and absolute reality of the spiritual world” ? 
Morality is defined as the attempt to establish this reality ; and 
after this freezing definition, he speaks of the coldness of Posi- 
tivism. He rejects the warmth of an anthropomorphic God and 
then postulates a knowledge of the general purposes of the uni- 
verse. It is not true to say, as he says, that Positivism “refuses 
to recognise any relation between the organism of humanity and 
the physical environment or order of the world as a whole.” 
Humanity as it is is a product of the interaction of organism and 
environment. But we do not pretend that, because we know the 
environment in its relations to ourselves, therefore we know it 
in all its relations. We recognise that the environment has per- 
mitted the growth of benevolence in Man, and to that extent we 
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recognise it as benevolent; but we do not therefore postulate 
absolute benevolence ; for benevolence has no meaning apart from 
Humanity or at least from organic life, and a personal God 
Professor Muirhead will not affirm. For my part, if I cannot find 
sufhicient warmth in Humanity, I will rather seek it in the God of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith than the Universe of Professor Muirhead, 
being satisfied that, if absolute knowledge is necessary, the 
Catholic knows as much of the one as the Professor does of the 
other. 


It was not only in questions of Theology that a breath from the 
contests of the world without ruffled the placid make-believe in 
moral harmony which the promoters of the Congress seemed so 
anxious to maintain. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton spoke eloquently 
on “The Underlying Ideals of Moral Education,” pointing out how 
our moral authorities represented various past stages of civilisa- 
tion, ““some prehistoric survivals, others the creation of the demo- 
cratic thought of yesterday.” He insisted on the necessity of 
harmonising the old doctrines of personal and corporate obliga- 
tions with the belief in individual rights characteristic especially 
of the nineteenth century. “By all means let us hold high Jes 
droits de l’Homme, but let us be careful to show there were no 
rights without duties.” 
vention of the Polish delegate—who, I am told, has already been 
imprisoned and deported two or three times. To the indignation 
of the representative of the Russian Government—who, of course, 


Much more embarrassing was the inter- 


is a firm believer in moral education—she gave voice to the claims 
of her nation :— 


This Congress has appealed to all States, and they have sent their 
representatives. But there is in Europe a nation of twenty millions— 
the Polish nation—which is not represented. I speak to you in the 
name of that nation, and I tell you that we will not give up our 
nationality. We are not allowed to teach our language in our schools 
—it is a crime for our children to speak Polish, but we have not 
betrayed the ideal of our country which lives in our hearts. M. 
Buisson has made appeal to Fraternity. I proclaim the liberty of our 
nation. I wish to put an end to this tyranny which oppresses the 
people and demoralises the oppressors. Such a slavery is the greatest 
of misfortunes for its victims, and the greatest of degradations for its 
authors. I cry: Long Live the School of the Future founded on 
Justice, that is, on Fraternity and Liberty.” 


And thus the Moral Instruction Congress received an unexpected 
lesson in one of the greatest of virtues, Devotion to the Mother- 
land. S. H. Swinny. 
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ADDRESS LO L[HE EB LAIG.L OG) ial 


For a number of years I have laboured among you as a lecturer, 
and now I think it right to inform you publicly that I have just 
given my adhesion to the Positivist Religion by becoming an 
associate of the London Positivist Society. I hasten to add that 
my opinions and convictions have undergone no sudden change, 
and that I continue to hold all the doctrines and ideals which I 
have expounded from your open platforms. The first Ethical 
lecture delivered by me was based on a Positivist book, the late 
Cotter Morison’s ‘Service of Man,” and it is the spirit of that 
book which has imbued all my lecturing, and still direcis me. 

I shall therefore be as willing as ever to lecture for the Ethical 
Societies, without fee or reward ; and even hope that they will 
continue to grant me the privilege of their platforms. Already a 
number of declared Positivists are gladly heard by the Ethical 
Societies, and I should only be the addition of one more. There 
would indeed appear to be a growing approximation between the 
Ethical and Positivist bodies, and the passing to and fro between 
‘them of certain individuals is proof of the existence of a connect- 
ing bridge. The dearest object of my endeavours is to promote 
this. inter-communication, until complete union is attained. After 
considerable acquaintance with the principles and tenets of both 
bodies, I am convinced that these are profoundly identical. 
Positivism proclaims itself a Religion of Humanity, and Ethical 
Religion is nothing less or different, as I have learned to under- 
stand it during: a long and intimate association with its adherents. 
Both concentrate their attention on this life and world, to the 
exclusion of all supernatural or superhuman interference ; and ° 
seek the perfecting of the human race through increasing know- 
ledge and a strict moral discipline, devoting all the powers of the 
individual to the common good. 

My reason for attaching myself to the Positivist Society is that 
a progressive study of the works of Auguste Comte has filled me 
with a deep sense of gratitude towards that great thinker, and 
created a desire to be identified with the body which hails him as a 
prophet reconciling religion with the facts and methods of modern 
science. In the works of Comte I find a magnificent vindication, 
historic, philosophical, and scientific, of a religion consistent with 
the utmost freedom of thought, when thought is solely devoted 
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to the welfare of Man upon the earth. Especially helpful is 
Comte at the present moment when Humanity is labouring to 
bring a new social order to birth. All that is best in the aspira- 
tions of the time finds a basis, an inspiration, and a guidance in 
the teachings of Comte and Positivism. The Master has penetrated 
into the very depths of the human heart and intellect, and shown 
us how to associate the two in the reconstruction of society. 
Many of the cries that we hear arising from the mass of humanity 
to-day are the result of anguish and a desire for relief ; change is 
demanded, but few know in what manner to proceed. Comte, in 
his profound studies, has foreseen it all, and in his writings points 
for mankind the way that it should go. Not that we need hold 
that he. has spoken any final or infallible word—that were asking 
too much of any human being—but we shall find in his works a 
vast mine of wisdom bearing particularly on the regeneration of 
society and making this a matter of religious devotion on the part 
of each individual. 

There is no licence in Comte’s system ; for every act we are 
accountable to the community and to the Great Being, Humanity. 
What better watchword can be given to the world, in its present 
perturbations than Comte’s formula—“ Love, Order, Progress” ? 
Further, he declares that the great object which Positivism sets. 
before us, individually and socially, is the endeavour to become 
more perfect. Is not this an ethical ideal for the individual and 
the State? Moreover, Comte tells us that the first condition of 
co-operation among men must be sought in their inherent ten- 
dency to universal love: “No calculations of self-interest can rival 
this social instinct, whether in promptitude and breadth of intuition, 
or in boldness and tenacity of purpose.” What encouraging words 
are these for every man and woman who desires to see the world 
made better! Comte does not merely preach, but also proves, the 
existence of those altruistic instincts in Man, without which social 
regeneration would be hopeless ; and he makes the cultivation of 
them the object of Positive Religion. What other religious. teacher 
so powerfully unites the heart and intellect for the advancement 
of mankind ? 

Finally, the statement of Positivism which captivated me was. 
a simple one that said its object is to see life inspired by a 
religion of humanity, guided by a philosophy founded on science, 
and devoted to the service of Man.* If you agree with that 


* From the Report of the English Positivist Committee for the year 1905. 
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you agree with me and with the essentials of Positivism. On 
this basis, I would venture to predict Ethicalism and Positivism 
will one day be united. My intercourse with members of Ethical 
Societies leads me to believe that they are even now ready to 
adopt it as a true statement of their object. Let them take 
courage and do so as early as may be; let them cease to be a 
mere “movement,” and become an avowed religion of humanity ; 
and thus give to Ethicalism the definiteness and substance of 
Positivism, and place themselves in a position to claim the pro- 
found and comprehensive works of Auguste Comte as a bulwark 
of their faith. Puitip THOMAS 


AN OU LLINE ,ORsPOSULIV Here ities 


TuerE has been considerable difference of opinion amongst Posi- 
tivists as to the desirability of having small works expository of 
the general principles of Positivism, in addition to the three works 
of Comte—the General View, the Catechism, and the Discourse 
on the Positive Spirit—which were expressly written by him to 
furnish a popular account of his doctrines. Some Positivists 
think that these works are sufficient to meet the needs of the 
general reader, and we know that Comte himself strongly dis- 
countenanced all attempts to provide a popular exposition of his 
system on the part of his disciples. Other Positivists, however, 
hold that there is a distinct need for works of a more popular 
nature than those written by Comte, and this is an opinion with 
which I have always found myself in complete agreement. As 
the question is one of considerable importance as regards the 
propaganda of Comte’s doctrines, it may be desirable to set forth 
briefly some of the reasons in favour of what may be called 
popular aids to the study of Comte. 

It is in the first place undeniable that Comte was a highly 
abstract thinker, who was quite unfitted to popularise his concep- 


tions himself. His writings are, in truth, not capable of 
thorough appreciation except by students who are more or less 
versed in philosophical discussions. The very works which he 


intended as popular summaries of his doctrines themselves need 
continuous and detailed interpretation to make them fully intel- 
ligible to the general reader. The doctrines which Comte ex- 
pounds in these works require to be exemplified by numerous 
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concrete examples, their bearing on every-day life has to be 
shown by practical illustrations such as appeal to everyone. 
Such illustrative examples are rarely to be found in Comte’s 
works, but they are absolutely necessary in order to make his 
meaning clear to the majority of his readers. No doubt it is 
highly desirable that the student of Comte should supply such 
examples for himself, but that is by no means an easy task even 
for trained philosophical students, and its inherent difficulty is 
quite sufficient to deter many people at the outset from ever 
really appreciating the work of this great thinker. Many readers 
utterly fail to grasp Comte’s meaning simply because it is ex- 
pressed in a highly theoretical and abstract form, which they 
require to be recast into the more intelligible language of daily 
life, with its concrete realities. 

Valuable help can be given to the student of Comte by means 
of notes elucidatory of difficult points such as Professor Beesly has 
supplied in his most helpful version of the Discourse on the 
Positive Spirit, but such aids would not appear to meet the case 
sufficiently, for it is impossible to deal with all the difficulties 
which may arise in the mind of a reader by means of notes, which 
therefore only constitute a partial Solution of the difficulty. 

A difficulty of a different kind is due to the fact that on certain 
subjects Comte’s ideas underwent a slow evolution, and in order 
to get a view of the ensemble of his conceptions on these subjects 
one has to read numerous passages scattered throughout his 
works. This is especially true of the subject of Morals, for Comte 
did not live long enough to give us his intended treatises on the 
Theory and Practice of Morals. In no sphere of thought is the 
need for a more popular exposition than Comte himself has given 
us more apparent than in this case of Morals, for here we have 
a subject which is of vital concern to everyone, and the absence 
of anything like a popular handbook of Positive Morals has 
probably been one of the greatest hindrances to the progress 
of Positivism in this country. I would not underrate the valu- 
able discourses on various moral questions which have been 
published by the English disciples of Comte, but what we are in 
special need of is a connected account of the subject, at once 
popular and comprehensive. 

Popular teaching of the kind advocated here has long been 
familiar to our French co-religionists, thanks to the indefatig- 
able zeal and energy of Comte’s great disciple and interpreter— 
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the late Pierre Laffitte. Readers of this Review are aware, from 
the numerous references to the work of Laffitte which have 
appeared in its pages, how this great thinker devoted his life to 
the completion of his Master’s work and the exposition and popu- 
larisation of his doctrines. The debt which we owe to Laffitte 
in this respect is, indeed, quite incalculable. Unfortunately, 
however, the only work of Laffitte’s which has hitherto been 
available in English has been his masterly sociological study of 
Chinese Civilisation, a work which was translated many years 
ago by our friend, Mr. Carey Hall. The latter has now given us 
a translation of Laffitte’s ‘“‘La Morale Positive,” which has just 
been published by Messrs. Watts.* 

In this small work we have what the translator describes as 
“the first survey, from the Positive point of view, of the whole 
field of Moral Science.” Like all Laffitte’s work, it is remarkable 
for its comprehensiveness and synthetic spirit. In the first part 
of the work a demonstration is given of the need for a system 
of Scientific Ethics. We are shown how Morals arose as an 
empirical art, under the tutelage of theological systems, whose 
office was to supply the necessary absolute sanctions for the 
observance of rules which had been discovered to be necessary 
for the well-being of society. But with the decay of theological 
belief the old sanctions inevitably lose their force, and need to 
be replaced by new sanctions in harmony with known cosmical 
and biological facts. During this change from irrational to 
rational sanctions, the metaphysical spirit is shown to play the 
part of a solvent of theological beliefs, while itself incompetent 
to furnish a final solution of the problem. In the second part 
of the book the chief characteristics of Scientific Morals are 
described. Morals is shown to have for its basis the cosmical, 
biological, and social sciences. Its true sanctions are proved to 
be purely human ones, and the all-important truth that man lives 
by Faith is shown to admit of rigid scientific demonstration. 
Faith is as necessary to men as Reason, for it is the cementing 
force which holds all society together. And Laffitte also shows 
how the doctrine of Humanity serves as the central point of a 
scientific system of Ethics, for it is a doctrine in which all ethical 
rules and precepts find their full explanation and justification. 
The concluding chapters of this admirable sketch of the Science 


* «The Positive Science of Morals.” By Pierre Laffitte. Translated by 
J. Carey Hall. (Watts and Co. 1908. 218 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 
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of Morals deal with the various spheres of Moral Action, begin- 
ning with Personal Morality, then Domestic and Civic Morality, 
and concluding with a consideration of morals in international 
relations. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this work in an 
English dress will lead many to study the other works of Laffitte, 
as constituting by far the most valuable aids we possess to the 
full understanding and appreciation of the work of Auguste 
Comte. H. GorRDON JONES 


IN MEMORIAM—ALBERT CROMPTON 


THE death of Albert Crompton is an irreparable loss to the 
Positivist group at Liverpool, over which he presided. If more 
men of his character had embraced the Religion of Humanity it 
would by this time have made a deeper mark on English life, both 
public and private, than it has succeeded in making in the 
present generation. For nearly forty years he lived for nothing 
else than to promote its growth by his labours and, what is more 
important, by his example. A man of very uncommon firmness 
and consistency, he carried his principles into every act and every 
detail of conduct. He found a stern joy in absolute submission 
to the system of thought and practice set forth, as he understood 
it, by Auguste Comte. It was the submission of one born to lead, 
one upon whom the weaker naturally leant for support. Such 
men are sure to find faithful and devoted followers. 

I once, in the Positivist Review (January, 1902), examined the 
question whether Positivists, at the present time, had better aim 
at forming a model or an outline of the Church of Humanity. 
Albert Crompton, early in life, decided to attempt the model. It 
is a question which time and experience must solve. I do not 
know enough about the Liverpool group to judge how far the 
attempt has been successful there. The heavy loss it has now 
suffered will severely test its vitality. 

After an education at Harrow and Cambridge, Albert Cromp- 
ton was called to the Bar. But he soon quitted that profession 
to join the great ship-owning business of Alfred Holt and Co., of 
Liverpool. In this he passed the active period of his life, retiring 
from it not very long ago in order to devote his remaining years 
entirely to the service of Positivism. In 1898 he published a trans- 
lation in verse of One Hundred Selected Sonnets of Petrarch, 
arranged under the headings of ‘“‘ Objective Presence ”’ and “ Sub- 
jective Influence,” together with the Hymn to the Virging ‘The 
rendering combines scholarly excellence with a tender beauty of 
expression, the fruit of long meditation and a pathetic experience. 

E. S. BEESLY 
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PARAGRAPHS 


On Sunday, November 1, an Open Conference on “Problems 
of the Near East—Turkey and Macedonia, England and Egypt,” 
will be held in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Mi Sibi 
Swinny will take the chair at 7 p.m., supported by Sir Henry 
Cotton, M.P., Mr. W. P. Byles, M.P., and Mr. J. F. Green, who 
is well known in connection with both the Peace and the Social 
Democratic movements. Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt also hopes to 
attend and speak, if his health permits. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8, at the same time and place, Mr. Swinny speaks.on ‘“Crom- 
well,” and on November 15, Mr. Newman on “The Tercentenary of 
Milton’s Birth.” On the four Sundays, beginning November 22, 
a course of lectures will be delivered on “The Ancient Theo- 
cracies.” This will be the first of a series of courses on the 
“History of Western Civilisation,” which will be resumed from 
time to time. The course will open with a lecture by Mr. Swinny 
on “The General Characteristics of Theocracy.’’ Admittance to 
all these meetings is free. 

* * 

Mr. Blunt has reprinted in pamphlet form the series of letters 
which he recently contributed to the Manchester Guardian, with an 
article which appeared in that paper (‘‘The New Situation in 
Egypt.” By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. London: Burns and Oates: 
6d. net). In these letters he enforces the lesson to be derived from 
recent events in Turkey, and points. out how close is their applica- 
tion to the Egyptian case. Mr. Blunt writes with authority. He 


at least never despaired of a reformed Islam. 
* * * 

Among the most odious elements in the present reign of 
coercion in India is the prevalence of espionage. It is even said 
that boys are being introduced into schools in order that they 
may spy on their fellows. It is certain that rustications of youths 
from colleges on account of political opinions have occurred, 
though the parents of the victims are naturally disinclined to make 
the cases public, at least as long as there is any hope of their 
sons’ return. It is almost incredible, however, that an M.A. of 
Allahabad University has been rusticated for six months because 
in an essay he attributed the poverty of India to the drain of 
wealth to Europe. 

¥ * * 

Mr. Albert Crompton, a short obituary notice of whom appears 
on another page, among his many other great qualities, was dis- 
tinguished by his zeal for righteousness in public life. Of this he 
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gave a signal proof during the South African War. At the very 
beginning he placarded Liverpool with a vigorous protest signed 
by him in the name of the Church of Humanity ; and he continued 
throughout its course to take an active part in opposing it as 
Hon. Treasurer of the Liverpool Branch of the South Africa Con- 
ciliation Committee. This hatred of international injustice, this 
endeavour to subordinate politics to the general good of Humanity, 
has from the time of Dr. Congreve, from the very beginning of 
organised Positivism in this country, been characteristic of the 
adherents of the Religion of Humanity. 
* * * 

Mr. F. J. Gould, of Leicester, has published a Catechism which 
will be useful to those desirous of gaining some knowledge of 
Positivism (“‘A Catechism of Religion and the Social Life, with 
Notes from the Writings of Auguste Comte.” By F. J. Gould. 
48 pp. London: Watts and Co. 6d. net). It is in. the form of 
short questions with answers, each being followed in most cases 
by a quotation from Comte. In his preface, the author says: 
“The synthetic genius is Comte’s supreme merit. Whatever 
modifications the march of science or the evolution of politics may 
render necessary in his Positivist system, his superb capacity for 
keeping things in working proportion will never be surpassed.” 
He adds further on: ‘From close observation of many men and 
many movements I am convinced of the urgent need of the 
synthetic spirit. We are all gone astray after scattered and dis- 
connected social reforms.” Of course, Mr. Gould does not profess 
to have drawn up a set of Positivist articles of faith. He gives 
us in small space the Positivist synthesis as it appears to him. 

S. H. Swinny 
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DEATH.—On October 1, at the Hotel du Panthéon, Paris, on his way home 
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ISL ee BOXERKSINDEMNILY. JUST 2 


AMERICA’S action in remitting to China a portion of the Boxer 
indemnity will surprise no one who is familiar with the traditions 
and spirit of her diplomacy in the Far East. From the outset of 
her intercourse with China, with Japan, and with Corea, America 
has been more considerate, just, and magnanimous than any of the 
European Powers. Fifty years ago England, France, and America 
made each a Commercial Treaty with China, mainly identical in 
tenor ; but the American treaty alone, in its first article, promised 
that “if any other nation should act injuriously or oppressively 
towards China, the United States, on being informed of the case, 
will exert their good offices to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment.” The ethical tone of the whole Treaty is much superior to 
that of the two European contemporaneous Treaties. The latter, 
on the other hand, shine in comparison with another European 
convention made forty years later, in which the Christian Power 
twice protests that it entertains no treacherous intentions towards 
‘China. Such are the three grades of ethical level displayed by the 
West in its attitude towards the most venerable, the most popu- 
lous, and the most pacific of modern States. 

Moreover, in remitting to China part of the Boxer indemnity 
America is only following an excellent precedent established by 
herself in the case of an indemnity paid her by Japan. In 1863, a 
Japanese Daimio, in obedience to his Sovereign’s decree, fired upon 
foreign ships entering the Inland Sea. Although no British ship 
had actually been assailed, yet the British Minister in Japan, seeing 
the necessity of showing the Japanese anti-foreign party their folly 
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and powerlessness, organised a concert of the Western squadrons 
then in Eastern waters, and the offending batteries at Shimonoseki 
were demolished by ships flying the British, American, French, 
and Dutch flags and an indemnity of three million dollars exacted. 
This sum was equally divided amongst the four Powers con- 
cerned ; but America some years afterwards returned to Japan 
her share of the money. The desired lesson had been effectually 
taught, and the public conscience of America, when appealed to by 
American publicists, decreed that the money should be returned 
to the Japanese Government. For still stronger reasons, she now 
decides to remit to China a portion of the Boxer indemnity ; and 
it behoves fair-minded Englishmen to consider whether or not 
the example should be followed by the British Government. This 
question cannot be rightly discussed without a clear understanding 
of the true nature of the Boxer uprising. 

Two causes chiefly contributed to bring about that world- 
startling outbreak. These were, firstly, the attempt on the part 
of Western Governments to press the Christian religion on the 
Chinese people ; and secondly, the aggression and rapacity of the 
great European Powers. The first of these two causes had been 
in operation for fifty years, the second, in its acute form, for about 
five, when their conjoint influence produced the explosion of 1900. 

The thrusting of a missionary propaganda stipulation into the 
British and French commercial treaties of fifty years ago—an 
example followed by a dozen other evangelising Powers—was a 
stupendous and gratuitous blunder. It has not only defeated its 
own object, but has wrought much mischief as well. Its action 
upon the Chinese mind, official and popular, has been irritating, 
misleading, and pernicious in many ways. It has been the chief 
barrier to good relations between the West and China. And the 
pity of it is that all this mischief has been so gratuitous. The 
stipulation was not required for the toleration of Christianity ; 
for that had been explicitly granted and proclaimed fourteen years: 
before. In response to a memorial from one of his own High 
Mandarins in 1842, the Emperor Hien Fung not only recognised 
the moral excellence of the Christian religion and legalised it, but 
supplemented his liberal decree by granting to religious bodies. 
the right of holding land. Upon his successor missionaries and 
the opium trade were forcibly imposed together, by a treaty 
dictated by the victors in a war. In 1858 the Gospel was politically 
re-introduced to China’s favour and protection under the sanction 
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of Western gunboats. And yet it was hoped, nay, even expected, 
that the consequences would be beneficial ! ! ! 


In contrast to the peaceful and beneficent working of mis- 
sionary effort in Japan, in whose treaties no propaganda clause 
was ever inserted, the preaching of the Gospel in China under this 
foreign Governmental protection has resulted in the engendering 
of bitter hatred between converts and the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen. It has caused frequent riots, murders, and pecuniary 
indemnities. Last and worst of all, it has given occasion for the 
seizure of Chinese territory under circumstances which stung the 
most patient people of the world into an outburst of political 
frenzy. 

Attempts have been made to deny the causal connection be- 
tween missionary activity, politically enforced, and the Boxer 
outbreak, but in vain. Two enormous masses of evidence refute 
the attempted denial. A mere recital of the facts of the long series 
of anti-missionary riots in every part of China would carry con- 
viction on this point to every unprejudiced mind. But that is too 
long a task to attempt in the space here at my disposal. Hardly 
less conclusive is the testimony borne by a great cloud of Chinese 
witnesses of every class and party, from Cabinet Ministers and 
statesmen to Boxer fanatics. Even the most able and candid 
amongst the missionaries themselves admit the connection. “I 
have sorrowfully to grant,” says one of them, “as I have 
frequently deplored, the fact that not a few missionaries are guilty 
of rousing the indignation of all self-respecting Chinese by their 
insulting dictation to the Chinese magistrate in his public office, 
in the presence of his subordinates. Not the magistrates only, but 
the people are insulted through their representatives.’’ Says 
another straightforwardly: ‘‘ The second source of the 
tising against foreigners in 1900 was the missionary propaganda.” 
But it was the Governments which, by their superfluous and 
impolitic championship of propaganda, placed the missionaries in 
a position to cause the mischief. This is the fact which should be 
borne in mind when they are considering the question of the 
justice of the Boxer indemnity. 

Though the political propaganda of the Christian creed was, 
in point of time the first of the two great causes of the Boxer 
movement, it was only preliminary and subordinate in point of 
importance. The chief and immediate cause of the paroxysm 
was the seizure of Kiao-chow by Germany, and the precipitate 
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following of that sinister example by other Powers. Throughout 
1898 and 1899 the uppermost thought in the minds of the Govern- 
ments and publicists of Germany and Russia seemed to be the 
partition of the Chinese Empire, euphemistically described as 
delimitation of spheres of influence. The impending decease of 
the sick man of the Far East and the division of his estate amongst 
the Powers was a stock subject of speculation and comment 
amongst the newspapers of the world. These articles were trans- 
lated and disseminated by the new-born press of China, and very 
naturally goaded its Government, its officials, and the most 
patriotic portion of its people to fury. It was inevitable that 
Christians, both missionaries and converts, should be the first 
victims of the outburst of national rage, as being the prime cause 
of such ruthless foreign aggression. 


Vis-a-vis the Far East, the Powers of Europe, whether they 
wish it or not, are an associated group, morally responsible for 
the good conduct of each of its component units. Of what sort 
was the conduct of this group during the three years immediately 
preceding the Boxer episode? A bare recital of the historical 
facts supplies the answer. 


The easy victory of Japan over China in the war of 1894-95 
and the revelation of the latter’s military weakness excited at 
once the envy and the cupidity of both Russia and Germany, the 
youngest, rawest, and least moralised members of the Western 
confraternity of States. These two, aided by France, snatched 
from Japan the fruits of her victory in Manchuria, alleging that 
the occupation of Port Arthur by a foreign Power would endanger 
the peace of the East and be a constant menace to the Chinese 
capital. Less than three years later Russia herself occupied Port 
Arthur, as a counter-poise to Germany’s seizure of Kiao-chow a 
few weeks before. Thus, by their own admission, one of these 
three confederates endangered the peace of the East and menaced 
Peking. The danger and the menace were sharply impressed on 
the minds of Chinese observers by the manner of German aggres- 
sion at Kiao-chow. Two German Catholic missionaries were killed 
in an anti-propagandist riot in Shantung Province early in 
November, 1897. By the middle of that month a German 
squadron had landed and seized the harbour of Kiao-chow, and 
whilst negotiations were proceeding with the Chinese Government 
as to the reparation to be made, notifications to the people in 
Chinese were posted by the Germans, saying that a certain area 
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round the bay would be seized and governed by Germany. In 
the same spirit the diplomatic demands were enforced, and 
Kiao-chow was “leased” to Germany for 99 years, with liberty 
to erect forts for the defence of her possessions thereon. Another 
stipulation secured to Germany the right to construct lines of 
railway in Shantung and to German subjects the right to work 
mines on both sides of the lines, and to German capitalists the 
right to finance Chinese enterprises in the whole province, which is 
larger than England. Germany undertakes in return for these 
concessions not to unlawfully seize any land in the province, and 
protests that in thus inaugurating a railway system and trying 
to develop mining property she entertains no treacherous inten- 
tions towards China, ‘‘but seeks alone to increase commerce and 
improve the relations between the two countries.”” Such was the 
“improvement” of international relations which politically- 
enforced Christian propaganda in a single province had entailed 
upon the rulers and people of China. 

Meanwhile the proceedings of Russia in Manchuria showed 
them very clearly what “inaugurating a railway system” signified. 
It evidently meant virtual annexation, very thinly disguised. By 
their leases of Kiao-chow and Port Arthur and their extortion of 
railway concessions Germany and Russia had begun the dismem- 
berment of the Chinese Empire. Their actual share in the trade 
of China was insignificant as compared with that of Great Britain, 
the Power which had opened China to the commerce of the world. 
Unable single-handed to stem the tide of aggression on China, 
our Government perforce took part in the frenzied scramble, and 
obtained a lease of Wei-hai-wei and an extension of our leased 
area in the Kowloon Peninsula. Then the capitalists, syndicates, 
and speculators of the world rushed in for railway, mining, and 
other concessions with the eagerness of a pack of famished 
wolves closing in upon their prey. It would have been to the 
eternal discredit of China if this shameful spectacle of rapacity and 
aggression had failed to provoke an outburst of patriotic wrath. 

But it did not fail, and the reaction against the proceedings of 
the evangelising Governments assumed two guises—administrative 
reform and the Boxer outburst, and of these, the first was soon 
overwhelmed by the second. 

There has been a small but steadily increasing reform party 
in China, sensible of the good points of Western civilisation, ever 
since the High Commissioner Ki-ying successfully memorialised 
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the throne for the legalisation of Christianity in 1844. Its 
members increased steadily in proportion as peaceful commerce 
expanded in the vicinity of the open ports and China’s study of 
Western affairs broadened and deepened. The successive heads 
of this party in Chinese officialdom were Prince Kung, Li Hung 
Chang, and the present Emperor Kwang-su. The blistering insult 
of the Kiao-chow seizure and the ruthless inrush of foreign 
rapacity that followed it brought matters to a head between the 
conservative and the reform parties in the Chinese Government. 
From January till September, 1898, the young Emperor, guided 
by the counsels of Kang Yu-wei and other patriotic students of 
politics, issued a continuous stream of edicts that applied the 
pruning-knife to the abuses of every department of the administra- 
tion. This display of political capacity had not the slightest effect 
in staying the onrush of foreign rapacity, while it aroused the 
host of vested interests and supplied them with the unanswerable 
argument that the vaunted civilisation of the Western nations, as 
exemplified in the present behaviour of its chiefs, was an execrable 
pbomination, to be got rid of at all costs. The current of national 
yesentment was too strong for even a reforming Emperor to swim 
against, and he was deposed toward the end of September by a 
coup d’état, which placed the power again in the hands of the 
experienced Empress-Dowager. She alone could ride the storm 
of popular rage which had been aroused by the German aggression 
in Shantung. 

It was predestined by history that when in the fullness of 
time, patriotism of the normal type should arise in Chinese breasts, 
to displace the antiquated assumption of superiority over other 
States, Shantung was to be the province in which the new 
sentiment should be born. It is the province of China’s revered 
sage, Confucius, and of her second national sage, Mencius. In it, 
too, is Tai Shan, most sacred of China’s mountains, a pilgrimage 
resort since twenty centuries before the Christian era. 

Within a few months of the signing of the German conces- 
sions, the province was in a blaze, the people forming themselves 
into militia bands and drilling as best they could, in order to 
support the Government and drive out the grabbing foreigners 
from the land on which they were fastening their clutches. The 
officials could not have suppressed the movement if they wished ; 
but in most cases they did not wish, for the thrill of indignation 
against mailed-fist violence pervaded every class from Court to 
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cabin.. The adjoining province of Chi-li caught the patriotic 
infection ; and the pained suspense felt by the civilised world 
during the siege of the legations at Peking was a result and a 
reflection of the agony endured by the most virile portion of the 
Chinese nation under the scalpels of its menacing vivisectors and 
exploiters. 

In accounting for the Boxer uprising, missionary writers have 
dwelt mainly on its superstitious accidents, the hypnotic exercises 
and the delusion of invulnerability, but have hardly even tried t 
notice the patriotic fervour which was its essence. 

China is, or was until lately, honeycombed with secret societies, 
many of them anti-dynastic ; but the Boxers had no connection 
with any of these, for the Temperance Society, from which it was 
largely recruited (the Z'sai-/i) was merely a Chinese Band of Hope ; 
there were bands of girls as well as bands of youths enrolled undef 
the Boxer banner. These and the bulk of the army were ardent 
supporters of the throne in its hour of humiliation under foreign 
insult and aggression ; and how could the Manchu dynasty afford, 
in the face of its enemies, the secret societies on the one hand and 
the foreign vivisectors cn the other, to antagonise, much less to 
suppress, the first popular movement in its support emanating 
from the hearts of its Chinese subjects? To have done so would 
have driven the first nail in its coffin. The Empress-Dowager 
wisely bowed her head to the storm, and let it blow awhile against 
the malign influences which had raised it, and then she headed it 
off. During the eight weeks’ siege of the legations in Peking the 
Chinese Government never faltered in its assurances to the Powers 
that it guaranteed the safety of the beleaguered missions. And 
the promise was kept. The murder of the German Minister 
occurred before the siege began. On the preceding day he had 
thrashed a Boxer in the street in front of his legation, and next 
day he persisted in going to the Yamen for an interview with the 
Chinese Ministers, in spite of their earnest warnings of the danger 
such action would involve. 

When the siege was raised by the troops of the five relieving 
Powers — Japan, England, America, Russia, and France — the 
Germans arrived too late—the Manchu Court bowed its head to 
the foreign storm, just as it had done to the Boxer storm, until 
the first violent gust had spent itself. The so-called punitive 
expeditions of the German troops were in accordance with the 
orders under which they had been despatched, but they delayed 
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the return of the fugitive Court and the restoration of peace and 
order. The delegates of eleven Western States then met the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries in council, and, at the close of the year, 
twelve articles of punishment and reparation were agreed upon. 
One of these was the indemnities to be paid to the Powers for 
themselves and their subjects who had suffered in the outbreak. 
The amounts of these indemnities were hard to fix, and the 
American representative proposed that the question should be 
settled by the Hague Tribunal. Unfortunately, this just proposal 
was not adopted, and within less than six months of enquiries and 
investigations into claims China agreed to pay an indemnity of 
450,000,000 taels,; say, £64,000,000 sterling, payable by instal- 
ments in 39 years, with interest at 4 per cent. in addition. 

When the facts of the whole case come to be put fairly before 
the British people, how long will the national conscience allow the 
Government to go on receiving the annual instalments of its share, 
moderately assessed though it be, of this arbitrary and short- 
sighted amercement ? J. Carry HAL 


[ This was written in the Far East and despatched to Europe before the 
deatn of the Emperor of China and the Empress-Dowager.—EDrIrTor. | 


fe hdeiyeddly, IRs: 


To the Positivist the rational care of health is not only a moral 
duty, but a religious discipline. We cannot forget the incessant 
injunctions of the Master, scattered throughout his writings, nor 
can we despise his own ascetic practice. And we know the 
luminous essays of Dr. J. H. Bridges in the Fortnightly Review 
of 1869, and of 1877, with his Address to the National Health 
Society in that year. 

I have been reading a book just published by an active member 
of the Sociological Society which has deeply impressed me by its 
bearing on problems of Health as long discussed by Positivists, 
and especially by its facing the scientific and physiological problems 
of the medical specialist in the light of the moral and sociological 
problems they present to every genuine believer in Humanity. 

Dr. Saleeby’s view of Health accords so fully with maxims 
of Comte, and seems to me to illustrate so much of my own 
experience, that I shall take leave, mere layman as I am, to give 
some account of his book.* 


*** Health, Strength, and Happiness”—a book of practical advice, b S 
W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Grant Richards. cr 8vo, 1908. Pp. ae 
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This short and practical treatise, written in a popular style, 
though in touch with the latest results of chemical, biological, and 
therapeutic science, deals with almost every source of health which 
average men have in their personal control. I say men, because 
for the present work Dr. Saleeby excludes women and children, so 
far as their condition calls for special treatment. We find the 
questions of aii, light, clothes, exercise, sleep, drugs, alcohol, 
tea and coffee, tobacco, food in general, the skin, the teeth, the 
five senses—all treated in the way of practical advice to adults, 
without any appeal to nostrums, fads, or mere technicalities of 
medical science. And the book closes with some burning chapters 
on what the author calls “the racial functions,’ and modern con- 
ceptions about “heredity.” 

There is nothing in the book of what we call “coddling” the 
body, or fussy anxiety about possible ailments—or rather these 
things are noticed only to be condemned. The matter in hand is 
to insist on plain and natural conditions, of fresh air, regular 
exercise, adequate sleep, and, above all, a wholesome diet. On 
the other hand, it points out how commonly all these elements of 
a good life are wasted or vitiated by inveterate habit, the fashion 
of the day, ignorance of science, carelessness, and gross appetites. 
All this may look to be so obvious a truism that a book is not 
needed to enlarge on it. But the Doctor’s point throughout is, 
that ingrained habit and ignorance cause average men to regard as 
natural and harmless things which are utterly unnatural and often, 
slowly in the long run, deleterious and fatal. 

Tens of thousands of strong men and women around us, who 
have reached middle life in abundant activity, are preparing for 
themselves premature senility and disease by insanitary habits, 
and especially by over-eating and indulgence in food and drink. 
Not one of them would admit that they had ever in their lives 
approached a state either of gluttony or of inebriety, or had ever 
done anything but satisfy a perfectly healthy appetite. This is no 
answer to Dr. Saleeby, who holds that 90 per cent. of average 
well-to-do people habitually eat more than is needed for strength, 
and drink slow poison in alcoholic forms. All food above the 
needful quantum is deleterious. And the alcohol which is not 
taken as food is mischief. 

It is not for me, an ignorant layman, to pretend to decide these 
abstruse problems, about which men of science still contend. 
Physicians naturally do not prescribe to people in full health and 
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activity how they should live. They are only called in to treat 
maladies and diseases. Dr. Saleeby’s book is addressed to men 
in health and in active work, and is designed to tell them how to 
maintain and prolong their activity. I pass no opinion on hundreds 
of practical rules that he states. Most of those as to fresh air, 
active exercise, clothing, prolonged sleep and the mode of getting 
it, avoiding narcotics and drugs of all kinds, condiments, spirits, 
and stimulants, extreme limitation of food as one passes into 
advanced age, and the right kinds of food in youth and old age— 
seem to me worthy of serious attention. Dr. Saleeby is not 
speaking simply as chemist, microscopist, biologist, or pathologist 
—hbut as moralist, sociologist, and even psychologist. I am much 
struck with his suggestion that in a conceivable future physicians 
will call themselves no longer surgeons or medicos, but pyscholo- 
gists, inasmuch as their primary task will be to cure and guide 
the mind rather than the bodies of patients. This is on all fours 
with Comte’s famous aphorism: The physicians of our day are 
veterinary surgeons. They try to cure men and women as if nothing 
in them ailed but their brute bodies. 

The whole book has interested me because so much of it jumps 
with my own experience and observation ; and I find much of my 
own empirical practice supported by scientific reasons. Years ago, 
in my essay on health to young men, I wrote: ‘“‘(1) Avoid spirits, 
tobacco, condiments, and unclean food ; (2) rise from meals with 
appetite not fully satisfied ; (3) walk two hours daily in the air ; (4) 
sleep eight hours by night ; and (5) be content with what you have.” 
Having now entered my 78th year in full activity of mind and 
body, I welcome a book which gives scientific authority for many 


rules of life which I hold to be essential. 
FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND * 


THERE are two conditions necessary for the adequate treatment of 
Irish history. First, it must be treated from an Irish point of 
view and not as if Ireland were an appendage of England, or a 
thorn in England’s side, only interesting as it affects or modifies 
in some degree the fortunes of the larger country. The historian 
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must recognise that he has to deal with a separate, a unique 
civilisation, with its own life and its own growth, modified, but 
never entirely uprooted by the action of its more powerful neigh- 
bour. And, secondly, it must also be recognised that Ireland, like 
England and France and the other nations of Western Europe, 
is a part of a greater whole, sharing in the general life and 
progress of the West, of which each country presents a special 
modification. Therefore, the history of Ireland must be studied in 
relation to general history. Mrs. Green fulfils both these condi- 
tions. She has an unrivalled knowledge of the later Middle Ages 
and especially of town organisation and industrial life in that 
period ; and she has a deep sympathy with the civilisation of her 
own country. Hence she has succeeded in producing a most 
interesting book, throwing a new light on the obscurities of Irish 
history. To those who still believe in such entities as national or 
social characters, indigenous and independent of history or 
environment, this book will be a new stumbling-block. To the 
Irishman proud of his country through all its misfortunes, it will 
be a new source of hope. And to all who can find pleasure or 
profit in the unravelling of a difficult problem in human evolution, 
it will come as a most suggestive study in sociology. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with trade 
and industry, the second with education and learning. One obvious 
difficulty that the Irish historian has to contend with is the great 
destruction or falsification of the records due to the foreign rulers 
—not necessarily intentional, indeed often instinctive. In an age 
of absolute standards, each nation tries others by itself, and finds 
them wanting. Irish civilisation seemed to the English of the 
Tudor and later times something standing in the way of the 
introduction of a superior system. This difficulty was common to 
both sections of the book ; another and still more formidable one 
only affected the first. The intellectual capacity of the Irish with 
their zeal for learning has survived so many proofs and triumphed 
over so many difficulties, that it is generally admitted even by 
their worst enemies. It is otherwise with their industrial ability. 
Centuries of poverty, of agriculture and manufactures ruined by 
evils laws have made superficial observers believe that poverty was 
natural to the Irish soil or the Irish race. To prove that Ireland 
was once rich, as wealth then went, that it had a thriving com- 
merce and prosperous industries, is so contradictory to later 
experience as to discredit any evidence brought forward in its 
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support. And this is the main proposition of Mrs. Green’s book : 
that Ireland from 1200 to the times of the Tudors had a big 
commerce and much prosperity, which lasted till the attempt in 
the sixteenth century to make British rule a reality. Yet this 
prosperity is antecendently probable, quite apart from the evidence. 
The later Middle Ages and the transitional period following were 
times of localised skill and production and of widespread demand. 
Hence commerce flourished wherever there were good waterways 
and peace. That Ireland possessed excellent havens and rivers is 
not denied ; and strange as it may seem, she had comparative 
rest. The early settlers of the first ages soon lost touch with 
England. They found it easier to work with the Irish, intro- 
ducing municipal institutions in the commercial centres, but not 
forming a separate class, nor withdrawing themselves from the 
life of the country. England had no resources to interrupt this 
process. And so, while France was harried by invasion and 
England by civil war, Ireland enjoyed an era of peace, and there- 
fore of prosperity. It is not easy to marshal in small space the 
voluminous evidence which Mrs. Green brings forward. She tells 
us of the roads and the waterways and the harbours, of the ships 
that went to Bordeaux and Naples, to the Low Countries and 
Spain, of the trading and manufacturing chiefs, the O’Neills with 
their great cellars at Ardglass, the O’Reillys, whose coinage “was 
spread by their traffic all over Ireland, and was even ‘ commonly 
current ’ in England,” the O’Sullivans, the MacSweenys, and the 
others who fished, some exporting hake even to France. There 
was, indeed, no lack of goods by which foreign produce coulc be 
paid for. Irish linen and Irish cloth were famous. Limerick 
cloaks and blue Galway mantles were known at Elizabeth’s Court, 
Irish cloth found its way to Genoa and Florence, Antwerp, and 
Cologne, and Irish dyes excited the envy of Catalonian dyers. 
There is evidence of much wealth—as wealth was then counted— 
stored up in the towns. In the country districts the great houses, 
or even those of secondary rank, showed not only profusion, but 
refinement—“a love of beauty and colour.” Town and country, 
municipality and clan, worked together in harmony ; and Ireland 
was prosperous. S. H. Swinny 


INDUSTRIAL SARS LDR Aion AN) 
CONCILIAEION 


THE recent dispute in the cotton industry and the comparatively 
recent possibility of a railway strike, taken in conjunction with 
the new scheme of the Board of Trade for the establishment of a 
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Court of Arbitration, make the present moment an opportune one 
for a consideration of this important question. 

Theoretically, it may be no more conceivable that the modern 
State should permit its members to engage in industrial warfare 
than to settle their private differences by force of arms. Yet how 
to prohibit the worker from striking, or the employer from locking- 
out his employees, without causing grave injustice is by no means 
a simple matter. There have been several Acts of Parliament 
relating to this subject. The earliest was passed in 1824, and 
was amended in 1872, whilst another, called a Conciliation Act, 
was passed in the closing years of the last century. But although 
under the two earlier Acts an agreement once come to was enforce- 
able at law, there was no compulsion upon either party to a 
dispute to submit the matter to arbitration, and in effect they 
have remained a dead letter. In the later Act it was arranged 
that upon the application of the parties to a dispute the Board of 
Trade might appoint an arbitrator to adjudicate in the matter, 
and as a consequence, it has been of little avail where even one 
side has stubbornly refused all attempts at conciliation, noticeably 
in the notorious Penrhyn quarry case. To make it of any real 
utility, it should be possible for the Board of Trade to hold an 
enquiry into any dispute upon the request of one of the parties, 
and in the case of a dispute of large dimensions, in spite of the 
refusal of both parties to invoke its assistance, unless they were 
prepared to utilise some other form of arbitration or conciliation. 
The finding should not, however, have the force of law; but in 
most instances the mere fact of a publicly-instituted enquiry and a 
_ published verdict would be sufficiently backed by public feeling to 
bring the disputants to some agreement on the basis of such a 
verdict. It is practically certain that public opinion in this country 
is not ripe for any advance beyond this position. 

Any reference to the settlement of industrial disputes would be 
incomplete without some mention of Australasian methods and 
legislation. In New Zealand, the first Industrial Conciliation Act 
was passed in 1894, so that it has been long enough in operation 
to give us some test of its efficiency. Between that year and 1900 
three amending Acts were passed, which in the latter year were 
consolidated into one; yet even this has several times since been 
amended, a fact which eloquently testifies to the difficulties 
arising in practice which were unforeseen in the theoretical 
drafting. Nevertheless, this frequent amending to meet fresh 
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emergencies is a welcome contrast to the methods pursued in New 
South Wales, where industrial arbitration by State-prescribed 
methods has fallen into disrepute owing to the failure to amend 
in the light of experience, and to gross errors in administration 
and judgments. Yet even in these unfavourable circumstances, Mr. 
Aves, the Commissioner sent out to investigate this matter by the 
Home Office, says “the extent to which the Act has been able to 
get through its work, and to make its awards effective in the com- 
munity, is a matter for some surprise.” In New Zealand the Acts 
were not of great importance till the present century, and have 
only indirectly affected agricultural and pastoral occupations. 
Even now it must be admitted that the Acts have not been 
thoroughly tested. Among all the awards given by the Courts, in 
only two cases have the hours of work been increased, and in only 
one case, affecting but a few persons, have wages been reduced. 
Further, in almost every instance, applications to the Arbitration 
Court have been made by the employees. In a new and rapidly- 
developing country this was to be expected, and therefore the 
effective working of the system during a period of depression has 
yet to be shown. 

In Australia, especially in the relatively congested coast dis- 
tricts, things have not worked at all so smoothly ; this is partly 
due to the complications arising out of the Wages Boards system, 
which is terribly mixed up with the working of the Arbitration 
Courts, with the consequence that there is continual friction 
between employers and employed. The New South Wales Act of 
1got has practically remained a dead letter, and has been followed 
this year by a new Act, whilst in South Australia the Typo- 
graphical Society has publicly announced that it desires to remain 
outside the scope of these Acts until better methods and legisla- 
tion are in force. In the 1908 Act of New South Wales the 
method of enforcing the awards of the Arbitration Courts and 
Wages Boards is-of a very stringent character. In the event of 
an ordinary breach of the award, the offender may be fined not 
more than £50 or in default sent to prison for a period not exceed- 
ing three months, whilst strikes and lock-outs (or the instigation 
or aiding of such) are punishable by a penalty not exceeding 
#1,000, or imprisonment for two months, and unless the Union 
or group concerned, where it is not the direct offender, can show 
that it has really tried to deter any member from such action, it 
also is mulcted in a fine of £20. Similar penalties are also pre- 
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scribed by the Commonwealth Conciliation Act, which only applies 
in disputes involving more than one of its component States. 

On a general review of Australasian methods, it seems that 
they have not been sufficiently tested to ensure unqualified ap- 
proval or their adoption in this country, though unquestionably 
they afford valuable data for any attempt that may be made. 
It is significant, also, that although this legislation is branded as 
Socialistic by its critics here, it is by no means favourably viewed 
by Antipodean Socialists. Certain it is that in the United King- 
dom, any attempt to impose such legislation with regard to trade 
disputes would be strenuously resisted by the stronger Trade 
Unions. In the first instance, the decisions of our Courts and 
Judges in industrial and labour matters have not inspired workmen 
with any great confidence in the impartiality which is so often 
claimed for them ; and this, not so much because of glaring mis- 
interpretations of the law, as in consequence of the subtle social 
prejudice that runs through almost all this kind of litigation. In 
the second place, in spite of the growing power of capital, well- 
organised and well-paid unions naturally feel that in the absence 
of repressive legislation they will often be able to obtain better 
conditions by direct agreement with the employers. Certainly 
many railwaymen feel they are worse off under the Lloyd-George 
settlement than they were before. 


It is in the establishment of voluntary Conciliation Boards 
that the most hopeful progress has been made in this country. 
Moreover as has been remarked by Mr. Henry Crompton in his 
valuable work on ‘Industrial Conciliation” (a book which, 
although originally published over thirty years ago, has not been 
surpassed in its lucid and masterly handling of the problem) : 
“The reference of differences and disputes . . . for decision upon 
the basis of reason and proof, and the abiding loyally by adverse 
and disappointing awards, is truly a great moral lesson... . 
The moral and social advantages of a Board of Conciliation cannot 
be disputed.” Of legal methods he is caustically critical: ‘‘Pro- 
fessional lawyers naturally exaggerate the importance of their 
profession, and judges will inevitably attempt to arrogate to 
themselves a moral authority which they do not possess. On 
labour questions they have shown how utterly incapable they were 
of grasping the conditions of the moral problem.” This from one 
who was himself a member of that profession! There can be no 
question as to the correctness of his judgment in. preferring 
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conciliation to legal arbitrament. Conciliation Boards vary in 
their composition and procedure with an elasticity of adaptation 
which it would be hopeless to expect from legal creations. Some- 
times they are permanent, sometimes temporary, according to the 
circumstances of the trade, and their voluntary character causes 
them to be regarded more favourably, both by employers and 
employed. In some instances, the Chairmen of such Boards have 
been empowered to settle disputes by themselves, but of course 
these are exceptional, for the reason that employers or men who 
can inspire such respect and confidence as the late Sir David Dale 
are extremely rare. Permanent Conciliation Boards are the best 
form for those industries which work with elaborate piece scales, 
though even here, in practice, minor matters are settled by the 
score by the two chairmen or the secretaries to the Board. 
In those industries, however, in which wages agreements can be 
entered into for considerable periods the temporary Board is the 
more desirable, for a permanent Board meeting at regular intervals 
would be more likely to produce friction than harmony, owing to 
the desire in such instances to justify its existence. 

From almost every point of lasting advantage to the com- 
munity the moral method appears to be superior to the legal. 
Moreover, the continual extension of national and municipal 
employment with its accompaniment of a greater social con- 
sciousness, tend to erect a standard of subsistence for the 
workman which will form a basis for negotiation and agree- 
ment, and this is the utmost we can look forward to until the 
present era of industrial, social, and moral anarchy shall have 
given place to a social order where competition for private gain 
shall be superseded by co-operation for the public weal. 

Henry TomPkKINS 


JHE. CRISIS .<UN: CH BONE A Ro 0S 7 


L—THE POSITIVIST CONBERENGE, 
A CONFERENCE, summoned by the London Positivist Society, but 
in which many who are not Positivists took part, met in Essex 
Hall on November 1. Mr. S. H. Swinny, President of the Society, 
took the chair, and among the speakers were Sir Henry Cotton, 
M.P. for East Nottingham, Mr. W. P. Byles, M.P. for North Sal- 
ford, Mr. J. F. Green, of the Social Democratic Party and Inter- 
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national Arbitration Association, Dr. Clark, formerly M.P. for 
Caithness, and Mr. Albery. The Chairman read a long and impor- 
tant letter from Mr. W. S. Blunt. All agreed in condemning the 
action of Austria; and though the desire of Bulgaria to attain 
full nationality was recognised as legitimate, several speakers 
regretted the time and methods of the recent declaration. All 
sympathised with the Young Turks, warmly praising the success. 
of their administration and their conciliatory and moderate attitude 
in the face of external aggression. Dr. Clark however, pointed 
out that there must be a limit to this. Turkey could no more 
permit a foreign navy to sail through the Bosporus than England 
could allow foreign ships of war to pass freely up the Thames. 
Nor was there any difference of opinion as to the effect which 
recent events in Turkey must have on the situation in Egypt. To 
support constitutional government in the one country and deny it 
to the other was felt to be indefensible. Most of the speakers 
recognised the importance of Mr. Blunt’s letter, though Mr. Byles 
strongly dissented from the estimate of Sir Edward Grey which 
it contained. Positivists may be forgiven if, even amid the dis- 
cussion of so serious a crisis, they derived some pleasure from the 
warm appreciation of Mr. Beesly’s article in the November 
number of this Review, and from the congratulations on the 
conduct of the Turkish Revolution, in which Ahmed Riza took such 
an honourable share. To this meagre account of an interesting 
meeting Mr. Blunt’s letter is appended, and also the Manifesto of 
the French Positivists on the Crisis—so far as space allows. 


S. H. Swinny 


He VATTIIUDE OF (ENGLAND: 

With regard to Turkey I am full of hope. The danger of reaction 
is, I think, exaggerated, and, unless the Great Powers are deter- 
mined to ruin the reform movement again as they did in 1877, I 
see no great difficulty to be overcome. People do not understand 
how universally unpopular the old régime had become with the 
educated class, including the officials, long before the revolution of 
last summer took place. It had hardly a supporter left amongst 
honest men. 

When I say this I do not mean that I have full confidence in 
constitutional government, as we understand it in Europe, being 
at once established. The Parliament about to meet may or may 
not succeed in developing that play of parties which seems an 
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essential feature of its working with us. But of this I am assured 
—it will serve its sufficient purpose of making a purely despotic 
government impossible for the future, whether it be directly by 
the Sovereign or by irresponsible Ministers. The régime I 
expect to see established is that of the Porte as it was in its best 
days, controlled by educated public opinion. I mean that it will 
no longer be in the power of Ministers to remain in office when 
popularly condemned. The function of Parliament I expect to be 
one rather of veto on misrule than of much initiative. Some of us 
may live to see more than this. I shall be satisfied if I see self- 
government started on such simple lines as I have said. 

As to the attitude of our English diplomacy towards the reform 
movement in the East, I rejoice at it, but I do not trust it. I see 
nowhere, either among our Cabinet Ministers or in Parliament, any 
genuine sympathy with Oriental freedom as a thing apart from 
European interests. The support given to Young Turkey at the 
present moment by our Foreign Office is obviously a selfish one, 
the desire to counteract German influence and regain the lost 
position for England of being the Sultan’s chief friend—this, with 
the especial view of enlisting Mahomedan help against the Hindu 
reformers in India. Of Sir Edward Grey especially I have deep 
distrust. I look upon him as an Imperialist of the narrowest 
English type, one without knowledge of or sympathy with the 
East, slow to understand, irresolute in action, and dependent on 
what is called “‘the man on the spot”’ for his decisions. His action 
in Persia condemns him as a lover of liberty, or even an ordinarily 
astute negotiator. He seems first to have sold Persia to Russia, 
as they say, “for a song ’’—and then to have tried to get out of his 
bad bargain in a quite ineffectual way. He may sell Turkey yet, 
if not closely looked after and controlled by public opinion at 
home. He may do this either by weakness or unintelligence, 
having no principle of action to guide him. 

Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Egypt has been equally ineffectual, 
and I trust it as little. For the first two years of his being in 
office he followed Lord Cromer blindly, even to the point of making 
what would have proved a religious war with the Sultan on a point 
where the Sultan was entirely in the right and Lord Cromer 
entirely in the wrong. He followed him even to Denshawai. Sir 
Edward Grey’s position now is an absurd one. He has come 
forward in the last few weeks as the champion of public right and 
the faith of treaties and engagements towards the Ottoman Empire 
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as against Austria—and at the same time he maintains the British 
occupation of Egypt in defiance of international law and public 
engagements solemnly repeated. He applauds the constitutional 
movements in Turkey and Persia, and at the same time declares 
constitutional government entirely unsuited to Egypt. He seems 
unable to understand the shamelessness of these contradictions. 
He probably does not perceive it himself. He seems to have that 
stolid belief, so common with the average Englishman, in Eng- 
land’s divine mission of rule in the East, a mission so sublime that 
it overrides all ordinary rules of right and wrong. This attitude 
of mind is excusable in the average Englishman. But I submit 
that it is most dangerous in a Secretary of State responsible for 
England’s Oriental policy at a moment of the world’s history like 
the present. It seems to me that it should be the duty of a Society 
like that of the Positivists, a body of wide-minded men who view 
Humanity in the mass and are not blinded by national self-love, 
to denounce these inconsistencies, and insist upon a general line 
of conduct, moral and political, worthy of England’s immense 
power in the Eastern world. The Positivists have done so con- 
sistently in the past. I have no doubt they will do so now, and 
do it effectively. WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 


PosTSCRIPT.—Since the above was written the Foreign Office, 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons, has endorsed 
an important declaration of policy made by Sir Eldon Gorst at 
Cairo, especially on the following points, viz. :— 

1. That Great Britain has no intention of annexing or declaring 
a protectorate over Egypt, having given solemn pledges to Turkey 
and to the European Powers to respect the Sultan’s rights there, 
and does not desire to go back on that engagement ; and 

2. That the British people are quite ready to co-operate with 
the Egyptians for the gradual extension of their already existing 
constitution, as laid down by the Organic Law of 1883 (Lord 
Dufferin’s), as fast as the intellectual standard of the population 
warrants such a course. 

This double declaration of the English Government’s policy is 
important, as barring, let us hope finally, all possibility of ultimate 
annexation—and also as committing our Government to a policy 
of eventual Home Rule. Nevertheless, it is to be noted, first, that 
no word is said in it of any intention of withdrawing the British 
garrison, either at an early or at a late or at any date, thus leaving 
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the political position precisely where it is, viz., military occupation 
for an indefinite period. Secondly, in regard to self-government, 
it is still left to those who direct affairs in Egypt to put off con- 
stitutional reform from year to year and from decade to decade 
on the pretence that Egypt is unfit for it. 

What is almost certainly the present intention at Cairo, indi- 
cated in Sir Eldon Gorst’s pronouncement is to make a show of 
reform while really doing nothing. Sir Eldon’s proposal of 
extending the power of the Provincial Councils is the merest 
sham as a step towards national self-government. Under present 
political conditions, the Provincial Councils would certainly be 
manipulated by the Central Government, and made to serve its 
own purposes and strengthen its own power while enabling it to 
evade some part of its responsibility. As an education in political 
self-government, it would be futile. Those, therefore, who take 
an interest in Egypt will do well to be on their guard and not to 
relax their pressure on the Government to declare itself plainly 
both as to evacuation and as to the constitution. Even sup- 
posing Sir Edward Grey to have a loyal intention, it is hardly in 
the nature of things that the Anglo-Egyptian bureaucracy whose 
interests are manifestly concerned in prolonging the existing 
régime, will do anything to second him truly in his attempt to 
change it. Personally I trust neither him nor them. 

November 11th, 1908. Was. be 


III.—THE FRENCH POSITIVISTS AND THE CRISIS. 


“PosiTIvists consider that it is not too late to proclaim publicly 
their reprobation of the acts which have brought about the present 
crisis in the Balkans. Whatever may be the ultimate issue, they 
consider that the severest condemnation must be given to acts 
which have dealt a blow at public morality and have imperilled the 
peace of nations. A heavy responsibility rests on those who 
encouraged and accomplished such an abuse of power. 

His apostolic Majesty the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, 
on his sole initiative, declared Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed 
to his Empire, and henceforward under his dominion. By the Treaty 
of Berlin, these dependencies of the Ottoman Empire had been 
confided to hi in charge to pacify and administer. A joint 
signatory of thar treaty along with Turkey and other great Euro- 
pean Powers, he notifies, as by a faire part, his decision to his 
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co-signatories ; and, further, declares that he will not permit 


discussion. 
* * *% 


Positivists rejoiced in the Turkish revolution, which has indeed 
won the admiration of the world. Not only because it rewarded 
the devotion, and crowned the long endeavour of their friend, 
Ahmed Riza, the pride of his country and party, after long and 
cruel trials, nobly borne. Not only because it was a striking and 
pacific assertion of the public conscience against a corrupt and 
bloodthirsty tyranny. Not only because the ‘ Young Turks’ under- 
took to reform, in the spirit of order and liberty, a Government 
undermined by despotism and revolt, by arbitrary force and 
anarchy at home, by greed and exploitation abroad. It was 
because, uniting to a proud and deep Turkish patriotism an 
enlightened respect for all that was best in the teaching of 
the Koran, with a high feeling of human brotherhood, they made 
a magnificent effort, in a country long disturbed by the ills of 
conquest and revolutionary troubles, worn by animosities of race, 
and theological hatreds, towards a loyal and fruitful co-operation, 
a peace that should be based on honest intention and mutual 
respect, on equal participation in all political rights and duties by 
the numerous and diverse peoples of the Ottoman Empire. 

Their task, and that of all those who work with them, is 
immense. The great complexity and delicacy of the problems of 
internal administration, the evil legacy of the past, were surely 
enough to try every quality of intelligence, honesty of pur- 
pose, tact and patience. But, behold, it is at the very moment 
when the task has been undertaken, when the reform of the 
internal administration has begun, that new provocations to 
Turkish patriotism have been raised from without, bristling with 
difficulties and dangers. 

* * * 

The Young Turk Party confronted with this new peril, have 
shown a dignity, a wisdom, a self-restraint which have won for 
them fresh claims to our sympathy and respect. They have 
realised how important it is for them to avoid the pitfall of war, 
into which the party of reaction would not be unwilling to lure 
them. As to European diplomacy, we realise well enough that it 
must deal first with that which is most critical, the foremost 
consideration must be to secure peace, to prevent a friction which 
might so easily in the actual state of Europe kindle the fire of a 
great catastrophe. Therefore, we are glad to know that the 
Government of our Republic is in the first rank of the pacificators. 

To secure peace for Europe, that peace which has just been 
endangered with so light a heart, is the first duty. It is imperative. 
We ackowledge all that the work demands of prudence, of under- 
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standing, of honourable concession. But we ardently desire that 
the greatest effort should be made to reconcile with the first great 
obligation of peace that further obligation of securing to the 
Young Turk Party and to the cause of justice all the satisfactions 
and compensations that may be possible. We also desire, though 
fully appreciating the difficulty of the task, that France should 
honour herself by the prescience, wisdom, and justice of her 
counsels, as by her moral weight in the deliberations of Europe. 

Positivists desire, further, to draw from these events a lesson 
of great import. 

Two facts must strike all those who observe and reflect. On 
one side we see the most Catholic of monarchs, he whose double 
crown entitles him to the greatest share of the benedictions of 
Rome, sanctioning with his Imperial authority, without appeal to 
conscience, the designs of a scheming Minister, contrary to those 
elemental laws which among civilised peoples are the very bases 
of international morality. We must also say that in this action 
he has neither been dissuaded nor discouraged by a powerful ally, 
himself the armed Pontiff of another Christian denomination, who 
is wont to invoke the God of the Bible and His angels. 

On another side we see at Rome, in the Palace of the Vatican, 
a Pope, the heir to a great spiritual Power which in days gone by, 
speaking in the name of a common living faith, could point the 
path of duty, and declare the precepts of the Gospel, the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, to the great of the Earth. Once 
again, as so often before, the Pope is silent, is indifferent, in face 
of an injustice to be prevented, or repaired, or, it may be, con- 
demned ; and the victims are not always ‘ infidels.’ 

We have, then, again to insist on the growing insufficiency of 
a theological morality, the abdication of the old spiritual power ; 
again there stands out clearly the need of a strong positive 
morality which shall unite men in a common purpose, and guide 
them to a common end. Thus, also, the need of a new spiritual 
Ministry is obvious to all, which shall act as the competent and 
respected organ of moral forces duly co-ordinated, to stimulate, 
guide, and uphold men in the performance of their common 
duties, and in the name of Science and Humanity, bring the 
action of a regenerate and organised public conscience to bear on 
material power of every kind. This great task must be ours 
without neglecting those secondary, if useful, means already 
indicated, by which we may hope to lessen the terrible evil of an 
armed anarchy among the nations. 

For the Positivist Society, 
President, EMILE Corra, Dr. CANCALON. 
Vice-Presidents, P. GRIMANELLI, Dr. DELBET, Deputy. 
A. KEUPER, Auc. GouGE, 
Secretary, FaAGNoT, Dr. HILLEMaNnD, 
Paris, October 20, 1908 AjaM, Deputy. GasTOoN PRUNIERES. 
Translated by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. | 
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Head goo KG imc den a lis: 


Ir being desirable to increase the circulation of the Positivist 
Review, the Hon. Secretary of the Positivist Society (Mr. Paul 
Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W.) will be glad 
to receive from readers the names and addresses of those likely to 
become subscribers, to each of whom he will forward a specimen 
copy of the Review. Friends sending names or lists can also, if 
they feel disposed, indicate which number of the Review should be 
sent as a specimen to each recipient. Those sending names, incur 
no responsibility ; and it is hoped that many readers of the Review 
will do so. 
* * * 

The present session of Sunday Evening Meetings (Essex Hall, 
7 p.m.) will conclude with three on Ancient Theocracies, Dr. Desch 
speaking on “Assyria and Babylon,” Mr. Descours on ‘Ancient 
Egypt,” and Mr. Marvin on “The Jewish Theocracy.” These 
meetings will be resumed on January 3. There will be no meet- 
ings on December 20-and 27, but on. December 20, Mr. S. H. 
Swinny will address the Holloway Ethical Society in Grovedale 
Road, Upper Holloway, N. (7.30 p.m.), on “The Religion of 
Humanity,” and on December 27, he will address the Wood Green 
Ethical Society in Fairfax Hall, Harringay, N. (7.30 p.m.), on 
“Oliver Cromwell.” The usual meetings on December 31 and 
Janaury 1 will be held in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
On December 31, addresses will be given by Mr. Descours and 
Dr. Desch, while on January 1, Mr. Swinny will give the Annual 
Address. 

* * * 

The assassinations in Bengal and the attempt on the life of the 
Lieutenant-Governor have produced clamours for further coercion 
on the part of the Anglo-Indians. It is asked, among other things, 
that the evidence of murdered informers shall be accepted, even 
though they had not been subjected to cross-examination. But 
the first consideration is the truth of the testimony. How neces- 
sary every safeguard is in such cases may be seen from the 
collapse of the Midnapore “conspiracy” case, where the chief 
witness confessed that his stosy was false. The Government has 
therefore abandoned these proceedings, in which the Rajah of 
Midnapore and other leading men of the district were involved. 
But even prosecutions such as this cause less widespread indigna- 
tion’ and annoyance than the searching of private houses, a point 
on which Indians are especially sensitive, and which is continually 
going on. = a 

The demonstration at the funeral of Kanai Lal Dutt, who 
murdered the informer Gossain in gaol, is certainly a remarkable 
event. It is very far indeed from proving that Anarchism is 
widely spread in Calcutta—a city of a million inhabitants ; and 
probably great numbers of those who took part in it, had little 
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sympathy with murder as a political method. But in all countries 
and all ages, informers have been hated. The floggings of youths 
for political offences have specially infuriated the students—and 
perhaps also the mothers of students. The murderer was young. 
And, possibly, his memory was cherished all the more because in 
his crime he had given the lie to two charges which had been 
incessantly brought against the Bengalees. He had _ sacrificed 
everything for a public and not a private motive, and shown his 
courage by doing the deed where there was no possibility of 
escape. But how far we have gone since the partition of Bengal 
was defended as a measure of administrative efficiency. A period 
of unrest may have been ‘“‘ inevitable,” but surely nothing but the 
worst statesmanship could have brought Bengal to such a pass as 
this. S. H. Swinny 


INGO be Cas 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REviEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. Those 
relating to the Posirivist Society should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 
46, Addison Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques, etc., should be crossed ‘‘The London and County Bank, 
Limited.’’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings (admission free) will be continued at 7 p.m. 
in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., as follows :— 

November 29.+ Dr. Desch, ‘‘ Assyria and Babylon.” 

December 6.—Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ Ancient Egypt.”’ 

December 13.—Mr. F. S. Marvin, ‘‘ The Jewish Theocracy.” 

December 20 and 27.—No meetings. 

Thursday, December 31.—Mr. Descours and Dr. Desch, ‘ The Memory 
All the Dead and of Holy Women.” 

Friday, January 1, 1909.— Mr. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ The Annual Address.” 
Wome following meetings will be heldeat 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 

oVes we 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month, except 
December, at 8 p.m. Subject for November 27, ‘Tbe Problem of 
Unemployment,’’ opened by Mr. Philip Thomas. Non-members are welcome. 

On Thursday, December 17, there will be a Social Meeting at ro Clifford's 
Inn, with tea at 8 p.m. All interested are welcome. 

The Positivist Revirw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 10, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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